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In the few seconds that “Special Bulletin” had been on the 
screen before the announcer’s voice began, his heart beat 
faster. He had been conditioned like Paviov’s dog, he 
thought, to expect a major disaster when he saw that 
notice. 

“We interrupt this program to bring you a special bul- 
letin from the NBC newsroom. 

“At least fifty people were found dead in a small moun- 
tain village west of Denver tonight by a Colorado state 
trooper investigating an emergency call. Police in Denver 
said a garbled phone call, apparently begging for medical 
help, came from the village of Cassidy, northwest of 
Denver. A state trooper was sent to investigate. He re- 
ported he found a score of men, women, and children lying 
dead on the main street. He said there was no sign of 
violence and no apparent cause of death. There has been 
no further report from the trooper. NBC will bring you 
more information as it is received. We now return you to 
our late movie.” 

Gene sat until two A.M. watching a wavy-haired hero 
in clothes and cars of the 1930s pursue a female with few 
clothes and no car (he caught her), but he learned little 
more. 

He woke at six, much earlier than usual. Sleepily re- 
sponding to a vague unease, he dredged up several nagging 
office problems and discarded each until he came to Larry. 
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Poor, plodding, pudgy Larry, roaming the office with un- 
important bits of paper, seeking recognition and affection 
like a tired old dog who smelled a little more than eve 
his master could stand. If the old coot would just take that 
perpetual pipe from between his teeth. .. .. [ suppose that’s 
his protection against a hostile world... . 

While one part of his mind was nursing his antagonist 
toward Larry, another was muttering, “Nope, that’s not 
it.” With an effort he remembered . . . that special bulletin. 
He reached out a hand toward his wife and felt along her 
nightdress to the bottom frill, found warm flesh under it, 
and slid up the soft leg to her hip. Still asleep, the even 
pattern of her breathing changed and her back arched to- 
ward him. With a gentle squeeze, he signaled her uncon- 
scious mind that he was getting up, that whatever the 
emergency, he was taking care of it, and not to bother to 
wake up. Assured silence from his bedroom, he edged past 
the boys’ room and down to the kitchen. 

The smell of coffee perking would have brought Jan 
downstairs instantly, so he made a puddle of cream, sugar 
and instant coffee in a cup, set the kettle to boil and 
flicked on the radio. 

Things had deteriorated overnight. 

“. . « State police report several towns and villages in 
western Colorado stricken by a mysterious plague . 
several hundred people are believed dead though reports 
from the affected area are few... .” 

On another station, an announcer was reading a bul- 
letin: “. . . the governor of Colorado has ordered all roads 
into Denver sealed against traffic from the western part of 
the state . . . doctors are reported baffled by the disease. 
In fact, one doetor won’t even go so far as to call it a 
disease. Dr. L. R. Payne, interviewed by telephone, said 
the manner of death of those so far affected corresponded 
with no disease he’d ever encountered. Asked if bubonic 
plague was a possibility, Dr. Payne said he’d never seen a 
case of plague, but nothing he’d read indicated death came 
as quickly as appeared to be the case in Colorado last 
night.” 

7 little later, having transformed the brown puddle 
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into scalding coffee, Gene heard a rebroadcast of an earlier 
statement by the Governor of Colorado. 

“... I declare a state of emergency to exist... al 
members of the National Guard are to report at once...» 

Still later the Washington correspondent of a New York 
paper was cut into the circuit and reported that the Pres- 
ident had been wakened at three A.M. to be brought up to 
date on the situation and had called an early meeting of 
advisors. 

Jan’s step on the stairs sent his hand to the radio 
switch. 

“What're you doing up at this hour?” 

He grinned up at her puzzled, sleepy face. “Miss me, 
darling?” 

“You all right?” 

Still grinning, he aimed his hand slowly toward the knot 
of her dressing-gown cord. 

She dodged easily, quick from long experience, mut- 
tered, “There’s nothing wrong with you,” and started her 
morning routine. 

He had always discouraged using the radio during 
meals, so this morning he made no move to flick it on. 
The boys tumbled downstairs and alternated between si- 
lence and noisy banter. Gene tousled their freshly combec 
hair, went up to shave and dress, and stopped in the 
kitchen on his way out. 

“I'll bring back wood for that bookcase on the way 
home, so I'll take the wagon.” 

She nodded. “Watch the brakes. They’re not power.” 

On the street, he snapped on the radio. An announcef 
with a trace of alarm in his voice was speaking on a tele- 
phone relay from a ranch west of Denver. 

“, . . the roads from this point west are blocked by 
state police. A sherifi’s deputy who wouldn’t give his name 
said there were a lot of people dead in some of the villages 
in the foothills.” No police who had gone into the affected 
area had returned, nor had they been heard from. The 
sheriff spoke bitierly, charging that the United States Army 
had been fooling around with germ warfare at a research 
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station not far away, and that they'd let something escape 
He would say nothing more. ; 

“The people who live on this ranch, the Wilmer Foy. 
stons, are frightened. So are other people in the area. The 
Foystons have packed suitcases and are leaving immediate. 
ly to stay with relatives in Colorado Springs.” 

The announcer asked one of the inane questions 80 
loved by broadcast interviewers. 

“Tell me, Mr. Foyston, what do you think is happening 
west of here?” 

Foyston was brief and blunt. 

“How the hell would I know? But Pve heard enough to 
figure this isn’t going to be a healthy place for awhile, I’m 
gonna move out.” 3 

The announcer’s voice droned on, “And now, we re- 
turn you to our studios in Denver where Cliff Smithers js 
standing by. Cliff?” 

Cliff didn’t contribute much. Gene turned down the 
volume and drove on into Montreal along the Trans- 
Canada Highway with a rapidly-swelling volume of early 
morning traffic. He glanced at the faces behind the wheels 
on either side. Each was isolated in his own steel box, 
listening to some program or other. Though the dial was 
full of the Denver story, no one showed signs of fear. 

Maybe he was unnecessarily worried. Whatever was 
killing people outside Denver would be isolated. Antidotes 
would be flown in. Doctors would get it under control. 
There’d be the devil to pay at the Pentagon and in Con- 
gress, though. Even as he was thinking what he’d do if 
there was going to be a continent-wide epidemic, he was 
repeating what he’d so often told himself, that he was a 
chronic worrier, always planning ahead for opportunities 
or against disasters which never came. 

Yet he’d not have been made president at Whitlow & 
Sanders’ new Canadian company if he hadn’t guessed 
years ago that Canada would be the firm’s next expansion. 
He took a crash Berlitz course in French and spent two 
vacations driving through Ontario and Quebec. When the 
time came, that was enough to tip the scales toward him. 

Turning down Decarie Boulevard, he caught the word 
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“bulletin,” and rolled the volume higher. “Several sudden 
deaths have been reported in the streets of Salt Lake City 
and Denver. Police in Denver report a rash of traffic ac- 
cidents with the drivers of several cars found dead at the 
scene. At Salt Lake City, the municipal airport reported 
that a United Airlines plane, on its way ta San Francisco, 
has turned back because of serious iliness and deaths 
among the passengers.” 

The voice paused a moment. 

“T’ve just been handed a bulletin from the White House. 
President Ruston has urged the country to remain calm. 
The full resources of the country will be mobilized to con- 
tain and control the illness which is affecting people in 
Colorado and Utah, his statement said. 

“The President will appear on television later this morn- 
ing with a further statement.” 

While Gene drove on, an acrimonious debate was un- 
derway in the White House between a dozen men who 
were beginning to show signs of fright. All the major 
crises of recent years had developed slowly. Decisions hac 
been reached in a ponderous series of consuitations in 
which the ramifications of each move were measured care- 
fully in a worldwide game of power chess. Most important, 
the really crucial decisions were taken largely without 
public participation or even awareness. 

This morning the rules had changed. People were cying 
in large numbers in two Western states. No one knew 
what was killing them. It might be days before the disease 
could be isolated and identified. Even if existing drugs 
could cure it, it might take time to find which one would 
work. 

At last count there were more than one thousand dead 
west of Denver. If the disease spread across the country, 
that would mean four hundred thousand dead across 
United States. The magnitude of the problem had been 
obvious since seven A.M. | 

General Ralph Horricks came back to the meeting, 
after half an hour in the communications room, almost 
smiling in relief. 

“Mr, President,” he said, “it is true that the army’s 
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farmer germ-warfare laboratory is close to the troub] 
area. But as you know, we have long since discontinueg 
germ-wartare research, J am assured every physical aSpect 
of the germ-warfare work there has been destroyed year. 
ago. 

~ “Researchers who worked on germ-warfare testing in 
the past say they know of no communicable disease which 
kills as quickly as appears to be happening in Colorado. 
They can suggest no specific drug as a cure or prevyep- 
tative.” 

The blank stares confirmed what he feared. He wasn’t 
being believed. If he wasn’t believed here, he could imagine 
what the public would think and say. He played his only 
ace. 

“Mr. President, no one is ill at the former laboratory, 
which is now a mountain warfare-training area. No service 
families are ill. No one in the area is known to be ill. If 
the disease had come from the old laboratory, those living 
there would have been among the first affected.” 

There were glances around the table. He’d made a 
point. He scribbled a note to make sure army press releases 
included that information. 

In the end, the obvious steps were taken. Biological 
teams had already been sent west of Denver, supported by 
the “fullest possible laboratory facilities.” The army and 
air force were moving trucks, trains and planes toward the 
Midwestern states for any evacuation which might be 
ordered later. For the moment, the reverse was planned. If 
there was no change by twelve noon, a three-state area 
was to be completely isolated except for authorized official 

movements into the area. No one was to be allowed out. 
_ It was a drastic step, but a weary President had been 
controlling a mounting sense of panic since he was wak- 
ened in the middle of the night. This was worse, in some 
ways, than a nuclear war. At least in a war the sequence 
of decisions had been carefully worked out to cover every 
eventuality. Terrible decisions would have to be made, but 
he and his advisors had some concepts of the effect of the 
enem-’s weapons and of their own. This was a disaster for 
which there were no precedents. It was hard to fight an 
oP 
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epidemic that killed people so fast there was no time to try 
to assess the disease itself. 

As the room emptied, President Ruston had a final 
comment. “I may not wait until noon to isolate the area.” 

His advisors muttered “no comment” to reporters who 
surrounded them. As the cluster moved toward the exit, 
Anson Bryson stood well back watching the faces of those 
who had attended the Presidential meeting. Their worry 
was obvious. Bryson had been on the telephone for two 
hours and had a rather good idea what was happening. He 
knew there were only two alternatives for the President— 
isolation, or evacuation of a large part of the American 
West. 

Slipping out the door ahead of the pack, Anson caught 
the eye of an old friend, who paused for a second in ze- 
sponse to an inquiring look. 

“Which is it, Fred, isolation or evacuation?” 

The man’s head snapped around in surprise. “It isn’t 
decided yet.” 

Anson raised a hand, smiled in thanks, and faded to a 
telephone. He’d been around Washington longer than 
most politicians and could deduce the probable direction 
of a story with uncanny accuracy. He could reconstruct 
the arguments being made in the President’s office, weich 
the arguments at least as well as most people in the room, 
reach conclusions sooner, and at the same time understand 
the President’s dilemma. By the time he found a telephone, 
he’d composed his lead. 

To the rewrite man he said, “Anson here .. . tell Harold 
I’m guessing a lot—ready?” 

“Washington—President Ruston will decide within 
hours whether to isolate or evacuate Wesiern states af- 
fected by the mysterious epidemic which has killed hun- 
dreds since early morning. 

“Probably the area will be isolated, because evacuation 
would include the risk of infecting all the areas to which 
evacuees were taken. 

“Observers at the White House feel a decision is likely 
this morning because the death toll is rising rapidly.” . 

Anson paused a moment, chuckling at the “observer 


? 
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bit because he knew he was the only observer he wag 
consulting, and wrestling with the next sentence. 

“When the decision is made, the President can be ex- 
pected to make a brief television appearance. At that time 
he is likely to declare a national emergency. The assump- 
tion by President Ruston of executive powers similar to 
those held by President Roosevelt in World War II is being 
considered by government officials.” | 

His story was longer, but it was those few paragraphs 
Gene heard on a portable radio in his office. Immediately 
he made the decision he’d been mulling as he worked. 

“Mary, cancel all my appointments. I have to go home 
and I won’t be back today.” 

To his wife, he was equally abrupt. “Jan .-. . yes, Pve 
heard the radio... ’m coming home .. . Jan, I want you 
to go to the school and get the boys out and bring them 
home.” He let her say a half-dozen words before cutting 
in. “Jan, look, honey, no arguments, please. Just go get 
the boys. This is an emergency. Ill be right home.” And 
he hung up on her. 

To the fiving club manager he was less abrupt. 

“Morning, Scotty. Gene Arnprior here.” 

“Fine, thanks.” 

“Scotty, could I have the Apache for three days? Good. 
I'll pick it up about one o’clock. Have it gassed and ready. 
Oh, ves, will vou make me a flight plan to Val D’Or?” 

“Yeah. And check the weather for me, I have some 
urgent business there.” 

Methodical when the pressure was on, Gene stifled a 
feeling of panic, telling himself he must think clearly and 
act quickly. 

He knew only one place far enough away to be truly 
isolated. He’d been two summers at the James Bay Pulp 
and Paper Company fishing camp in the heart of Quebec. 
In May it would be boarded and locked. The guides and 
kitchen staff did not arrive until mid-June. He knew how 
to get there, having twice flown in himself. He guessed at 
the supplies it was likely to have this time of year. 

He debated telephoning Jean Desbarat, the sales man- 
ager who'd invited him to the camp, but decided explana- 
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tions would be long and difficult. If it turned out he’d 
panicked, he could apologize. If he was right, he didn’t 
want others along. There'd be little enough room ior what 
he wanted to take. 

As he waited for his calls to go through he began to 
make lists. 

Under “Food” he put flour, yeast, coffee, sugar, oat- 
meal, salt, pepper... and left it at that for Jan to add 
more. 

Another sheet, which grew long, he headed “Survival.” 
Axe, bucksaw, shovel (these he ticked because they'd be 
at the camp and he did the same with fishing lines, hooks, 
guns, ammunition), matches, boots, clothes (including the 
boys’ snowsuits because it could be cold up there in the 
spring). There would be jackets and heavy pants fot 
fishermen, but Jan would need heavy cloihes. 

The “Miscellaneous” page turned out to be the longest. 
Radio, the portable shortwave with several batteries. 
Drugs, refills of antibiotic prescriptions already im the 
house. Pots.and pans, lots of those up there, tick okay. 
Fuel, some oil and endless acres of wood. Gas for the 
plane, the camp’s main tank was usually kept full, he’d 
chance there’d be a good supply left over the winter. For 
cooking, there were wood-burning stoves and plenty ot 
wood. Books, a few. 

Jan’s clothes led to another thought. Pills. She’d better 
not become pregnant up there. He put that one on the list 
of drugs and marked it with an asterisk. 

The calls were finished before the list. Stuffing the 
paper in his coat pocket, he headed north up Decarie. The 
radio said President Ruston had declared the national 
emergency predicted earlier by the Washington reporter. 
He turned into a shopping centre, cashed a large cheque, 
bought a dozen gold sovereigns and walked into the sports 
and automotive store next door. When he came out forty 
minutes later he had a shopping-cart full and half the 
items on his list . . . boots (several pair, varied sizes for 
Jan, the boys, and himself), matches, radio batteries, and 
several things he hadn’t thought of, including a waterproof 
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container for matches, good hunting knives, a primus 
stove and a strong pocket knife. 

The rest, except drugs—which would have to wait be. 
cause of their prescription numbers—he filled at the 
department store at the corner. 

It was almost noon when he pulled up at the side door, 
Jan was waiting with a worried frown. 

“Get the boys all right?” 

“No, dear, that’s what I was trying to tell you when 
you hung up. I’ve got to be at the library at twelve-thirty, 


It’s the meeting where we—”’ 

He cut in harshly. “I told you to get the boys.” 

She was equally sharp. “And you didn’t give me time 
to tell you that—”’ 

She was stopped in mid-sentence by the only blow she’d 
ever had from her husband. It was deliberate, powerful, 
and it hurt. She stood open-mouthed in astonishment, 
tears rising in pain, humiliation, and anger. Gene felt as if 
he were watching a soap opera. 

“{ don’t give a damn about the library. [ told you to get 
the boys. Go get them and don’t argue.” 

Still uncomprehending, she began to protest through 
her tears. “Look, Jan. This is really an emergency. I think 
the whole continent is going to see an epidemic worse than 
anything you’ve ever imagined. I’m taking you and the 
boys way up into Quebec. This afternoon.” 

Still she didn’t really understand. 

“Honey, I’m not kidding. This is serious. You do what 
I tell you. And don’t argue, because I’ll belt you one even 
harder. I mean it.” 

: His voice rose. “Go get the boys and be quick about 
it. 

While her mind said this couldn’t be her husband, her 
stinging cheek told her that it was. Tears running freely 
down her face, she turned slowly toward the door and her 
car. 

Gene wasted no pity. There’d be time to explain later. 
He shouted, “I said MOVE, goddamit,” and took two 
steps toward her. 
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The urgency began to sink in, breaking past the almost 
impenetrable wall of suburban complacency and tenderness 
which had surrounded her so long. She wiped her face 
with a hurried hand and ran out the door. By the time she 
got back, the boys delighted at this unexpected release 
from school, Gene had phoned the drug store, checked 
again that the plane would be ready, and had piled heavy 
clothing and a few books in the car, and was putting a 
battery radio by the door for the next load. 

Suddenly a thought struck him. Electricity, 

The camp had its own generator, run by a diesel engine 
on fuel brought in by air. Even if he got it going, the oil 
would last only days, or a few weeks at most. He’d need 
something . . . diesel fuel might not work in an old- 
fashioned kerosene lamp ... he didn’t know. Pressure 
lamps needed kerosene . . . there must be jets in them of 
some kind . . . they’d clog with a heavy fuel. Candles were 
far too bulky. He decided to stop at an antique shop and 
get a couple of oil lamps and shades in case the diesel fuel 
would work. He couldn’t think of a better answer. 

Then he realized other implications. 

There’d be no washing machine for clothes and the 
freezers which had held so many trout would be useless. 
News by radio he could get on the battery set, and he’d 
brought a dozen batteries. What else? Water pumps? 
They wouldn’t work, so the toilets wouldn’t fiush. Well, 
that wasn’t so bad. Water he could get from the lake and 
an outhouse was a simple matter. 

Jan headed for the kitchen, averting her face where the 
outline of his palm still showed. Gene called the boys 
over, stood them side by side in front of him and squatted 
_ down for emphasis. 

Almost twelve, Fred knew something was wrong. His 
mother had been crying, and it was the first time he'd 
been taken out of school. He listened carefully. Geott’s 
attention wandered easily. Gene was no more than haliway 
Petia his explanation before the boy was eyeing the 

oor. 

“We're going on a holiday, boys. We're going to load 
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the car and fly to a lake where we can fish and canoe, By; 
we have to leave in a hurry. So Mummy and I are pojn, 
to be busy. I want you to go out in the back garden ang 
play. You’re not to bother your mother for something to 
eat or ask a lot of questions. And you must stay in the 
back garden. | 

“Okay?” 

Fred’s eyes sguinted slightly as he concentrated on the 
directions. They both nodded. Gene said, “Now, what are 
you to do?” | 

Fred’s reply was prompt. “Stay in the garden and don’t 
ask questions.” 

Gene chuckled at the boy’s capacity to reduce everything 
to its simplest terms, He was about to tell Fred to watch 
Geoff when Fred spoke ahead of him, sharing with his 
father his four-year lead over his younger brother. “We'll 
just hang around out back.” 

The boys organized, his next problem was Jan. He went 
to the kitchen and stood waiting for a long minute before 
she turned around, as he knew she would eventually. 

“I'm sorry, Jan.” 

“You didn’t have to hit me.” 

“No. I’m sorry, Jan.” 

“You hurt. Terribly. You made me feel like a child.” 

He let her talk on, nodding agreement, waiting for the 
anger to drain out of her. After a while he pulled her into 
his arms and she let her head fall into the curve of his 
shoulder. His mouth near her ear, he talked softly. 

“Jan, things are really serious. There’s an epidemic of 
some kind loose in the West and I think it’s only a matter 
of time before it moves east. Remember the 1919 fu 
epidemic? Both our grandfathers lost their first wives. 1 
don’t want to lose you. In just half a day, this thing out 
West has killed thousands, and three states have been 
isolated. We’ve got to get away quickly. 

“I’ve got a plane waiting. We’re going up to that fishmg 
camp where I’ve been the last two summers. We might be 
there weeks, depends on what happens. I’ve got drugs; 
clothes, mouey, radio, things like that. The camp is large 
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_ were longer, he’d have to fly out to a te 
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and will have a lot of things we'll need. But if we’re going 
to get away al all, it’s got to be before other people get the 
same idea. 

“Okay?” 

She nodded, tears still mmning down her face. “But 
don’t ever hit me again.” It was neither a question nor a 
demand. He hugged her in agreement and began shifting 
things into the car. In an hour everything was loaded, and 
the boys were fed. Munching a sandwich, Gene prowled 
the house and his workshop, looking for things he’d for- 
gotten. Then he remembered a paperback book he’d 
bought years ago when the intensity of the Cold War had 
led Americans and Canadians alike into an orgy of build- 
ing underground shelters against radiation from nuclear 
bombs. It wasn’t much help. The shelter supply lists in- 
cluded beds, cutlery, playing cards, bedding... all stored 
at the camp. The food lists were prepared foods such as 
cereals. His needs were more basic, things to help him live 
off the land. 

“Wonder if I need seeds?” 

He’d seen kitchen gardens behind the camp where fresh 
lettuce, beans and other vegetables were grown for the 


‘camp guests. The daily company plane had brought plenti- 


ful food, including vegetables, but the French-speaking 
Canadians who worked in the camp took pride in having 
their own garden. There was a garden plot and equipment 
to work it. 

Suddenly, for the first time since his morning decision, 
Gene doubted what he was doing. He wondered if he 
should plan to be away two weeks, two months, all sum- 
mer or all year. For a couple of weeks, he would have no 
trouble with head office. He ran his own show and talked 
to his parent company once or twice a month.’ But if he 
lephone and make 
a few phone calls. Well, he could do that. But what was he 
heading into really? He’d have to break locks to get into 
the camp. Maybe he should phone the sales manager after 
all. The rest of the continent seemed to be going about its 
business without panic. He wondered if he should wait a 
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day or two, but explaining to Jan he thought he’d Panicked 
would be worse than facing the decision to go, | 

His thoughts slipped back to the last problem. whethe 
to take seeds. For a few bucks he could buy insy ; 
that might be priceless if he had to keep the family y; 
north for more than a few weeks, but he decided again 
seeds on the grounds he could fly out in a couple of weeks 
phone his office, call the sales manager and explain what 
he’d done, and pick up anything he’d forgotten. Driving 
away from the house, he flicked on the car radio, Things 
had deteriorated while he packed. 

“. «+ bounced badly on landing and crashed at the eng 
of the runway. Some passengers escaped, according to 
observers in the control tower, but all collapsed on the 
grass almost immediately. Firefighters and police who 
rushed to the burning 747 found the passengers dead. The 
control tower reported the rescuers soon collapsed also. 

“Flights are landing on other runways,” the announcer 
added. “But the control tower said there was a mass 
exodus from Kennedy airport. Traffic was bumper to 
bumper on main roads which appear to have been blocked 
by accidents.” 

The announcer took a clearly audible deep breath. 
“There are now four places in the East where mysterious 
mass deaths have been reported at or near airports—New 
York, Pittsburgh, Detroit and Philadelphia. 

“Word has just come in that all air and highway traffic 
has been halted in and out of Washington. Roadblocks 
have been set up on all the main highways leading into the 
capital and no outside traffic is allowed closer than about 
thirty miles to downtown Washington.” 

There was the inevitable break for a commercial. At 
one level of consciousness Gene listened to the huckster’s 
voice bleating platitudes. At the same time his mind’s eye 
stared down on a map of the continent and imagined red 
blotches at the cities affected, the stains spreading larger 
and larger. ’ 

His greatest asset always had been his ability to think 
in the abstract, to conceive things he had not experienced. 
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Now, he thought, there's a plague spreading across this 
continent that can’t be stopped. They didn’t move fast 
enough to stop air traffic. Planes from the affected areas 
will either land or crash all over Canada and United 
States. Everywhere they go, the disease will spread. 

“We're in trouble,” he said, half aloud. 

“Gene, how bad is it?” Her question irritated him. She 
had heard all he heard. Rather than be critical, he raised 
a finger to signal silence as the announcer came back on 
the air. 

“A bulletin has just come in from Washington. Senator 
Foster has charged that the deaths in the West and in New 
England are the result of germ warfare by Communist 
countries and has called on the President to launch a nu- 
clear strike on Russia in retaliation.” Despite himself, 
Gene pushed the accelerator harder, pushing the over- 
loaded station wagon past the speed limit as he worked his 
way through Montreal streets. 

“The White House immediately issued a statement that 
the President has been in touch with Russian leaders on 
the hot line to Moscow. The President is convinced, 
White House Press secretary Jansen said, that Russia is 
in no way involved in the tragedy sweeping across United 
States.” _ 

Forgetting his irritation in his sudden new anxiety, Gene 
finally answered his wife’s question. “I just don’t know. 
But we're getting out of town as fast as we can.” 

On the way to the airport, he stopped twice. At a hard- 
ware store he bought a large bag of seeds, squash, pump- 
kin, beet, bean, lettuce, corn, and cabbage—anything he 
saw—and at a bookstore, three survival handbooks. 

At the airport, Scotty was busy and had no tme either 
to watch or ask questions as Gene and Jan crammed the 
plane full of gear. On the runway, the nose was a long, 
long time coming up, but he got off and headed east along 

the St. Lawrence River. He stopped at Chicoutimi for fuel 
and followed the Peribonca River north to Nitcheguan. 
From there he took a compass course for more than an 
hour, eased into the camp’s gravel strip as low as he dared, 
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dropped hard on the runway and stopped two hundreg 
feet from the trees. 


It had been a long day. 


He had an hour before dark to make the family com. 
fortable in damp beds in cold rooms. 


It took less than a week for the continent to die, 

While Gene flew north, official Washington was in a 
panic because so little information was available. By the 
time he landed in the early evening, the administration 
was frantic because what information they had was so ter- 
rifying. 

As Anson: Bryson predicted, the President acted before 
noon and ordered rigid isolation of a five-state area. No 
one was allowed out of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Ne- 
braska and Kansas. Roadblocks were set up on all major 
toads at state borders. All aircraft there were grounded 
and only specially-assigned government aircrait were al- 
lowed into the five states. 

An hour later, after the plague had appeared in several! 
Eastern cities, usually at airports where aircraft from the 
West had landed or crashed, the President ordered all 
commercial and private aircraft grounded throughout the 
country. Simultaneously, Canada’s Prime Minister George 
Blanchard ordered all Canadian aircraft grounded, though 
at the time there were no reports of the plague north of 
the border. 

The announcements merely worsened the situation in 
the four states. For an hour or two private aircralt took 
off without interference and without flight plans, scuttling 
East as fast as they could go. A flood of cars also began 
rolling east on the Trans-Canada Highway and Interstates 
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70, 80, and 90. Cars slipped past provincial and state 
lines before police were in position. Those too late merely 
turned back, left main roads west of the barricades, drove 
north or south to an eastbound secondary road, passeq 
road blocks, then turned east again. 

Midaiternoon British Prime Minister Farquhar Shears 
ordered a halt to all transatlantic air traffic. Aircraft a}- 
ready in the approaches to the British Isles were diverteg 
fo an emergency field in the Orkney Islands, where medica} 
teams imposed an indefinite quarantine. All other east- 
bound aircraft from Canada and United States were or- 
dered to return to North America. No private aircraft 
were allowed to land in Britain. The Royal Navy provided 
radar surveillance for Royal Air Force interceptors, which 
made sure planes turned back. There was no indication 
what fighter pilots were to do if airliners refused to tum 
back. 

As the afternoon wore on, the extent of the tragedy be- 
came known. At least a million Americans had diéd in less 
than a day. The President ordered censorship of all radio 
and television broadcasting and of newspapers. Europe 
still got messages from its embassies and from stations 
which had not heard about the censorship or didn’t care. 
Soon Germany, France, and most Mediterranean and 
Scandinavian countries had not only halted all air traffic 
to and from North America, but had indefinitely shut down 
internal and external air traffic. 

About the time Europe was closing its airports, Gene 
was tying down his aircraft against the possibility of a 
strong wind. 

He got a few things unloaded, then opened one of the 
sleeping cabins with a crowbar. The six cabins were all 
the same, a large entrance hall with a wood stove in the 
centre, a bathroom at the back, and a bedroom on each 
side. By the time he had a fire going to get the cold and 
damp out of the bedrooms, Jan had sandwiches made and 
coffee poured in the huge camp kitchen. Then the boys 
helped bring in wood for the night while Jan made beds. 
Though excited, they were also tired. As he left them: 
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J 
chattering about what they’d do tomorrow, he knew daisy’ d 
be asleep minutes after he took away their candle. 

Jan’s candle was burning on a table between two cups 
of steaming coffee and beside the transistor radio he'd 
brought in from the plane. The usual commercials and 
whining singers were missing. A slightly breathless an- 
nouncer was reading bulletins as they came off the teletype 
and bringing in direct voice bulletins from across the con- 
tinent, 

Jan said nothing, just cocked her head to the radio. 

“.. and an hour ago, voice transmissions ceased from 
the last station operating in Wichita. Station KAKE is still 
broadcasting, according to army engineers, but station 
personnel have obviously left the studios. 

“It’s possible the radio station’s personnel are dead, 
because in the last message from the station, the announcer 
said he could see from his studio window scores of people 
lying on the street, apparently dead. 

“A bulletin has just been handed to me. An American 
Airlines plane has crashed in suburban Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
The pilot ignored the Presidential order prohibiting al! 
commercial airline flights. The aircraft was ready for take- 
off when the ban on intercity flying was announced. The 
captain told Santa Fe control tower he was returning to the 
terminal. Then he said a passenger had hijacked the plane 
and was demanding it take off at once.” Jan cut in over the 
announcer’s voice. “Gene, it’s so quick. People seem to die 
so soon after they’re exposed to it. ’ve never heard of any 
disease that affects people so quickly.” 

Still trying to justify his roughness back m Monireal, 
Gene said, “It bothered me as soon as I got those morning 
reports.” 

Jan’s hand waved, telling him to forget it. “What worries 
me is what would happen if one of us got it up here. 
There’s no doctor.” 

Realizing as he said it that he was being unnecessarily 
dramatic and frightening, but unable to prevent the words 
coming out, Gene replied, “Jan, dear, there are a lot of 
*people dying in the United States tonight without a doc- 
tor.” 
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The announcer said, “Now we take you to Washington, 
where ABC correspondent Harrison Gorman has a report 
on developments at the White House.” 

Actually, Harry knew nothing whatever about develop- 
ments in the White House for several reasons, the major 
one being that the President was no longer there. Late 
afternoon, after reports had reached the White House of 
plague outbreaks in New York, Houston, Atlanta, and 
Cincinnati, President Ruston decided he'd be of no use to 
the country or to himself if he were a victim of whatever 
was killing his countrymen at such an appalling and un- 
believable rate. Wearing an aide’s coat and slipping out 
alone through the rose garden, he was flown to a secret war 
room. 

In a shelter safe against everything but a direct hit by an 
atomic bomb, its air thoroughly washed and filtered, and 
using a wide variety of communications systems locally 
and remotely controlled, the President sat watching his 
country die. A general explained that the standard symbols 
on the two-story glass war map now had new, emergency 
meanings. 

“Mr. President, a dot with the circle around it shows 
places where we have no further communication of any 
kind . . . military lines, radio, telephone, television... 
nothing is manned. The triangles show where there have 
been reports of people dying of. ...” he hesitated a mo- 
ment, squared his shoulders slightly and continued. “Mr. 
President, we don’t know what it is, but people are dying 
the same way everywhere so we’re just calling it the plague. 
In the remaining cities and key military establishments no 
deaths have been reported and our communications sys- 
tems are in full operation. Everything is on red alert status. 

“None of our medical staff in any army, navy, or air 
force base has been able to give us the slightest indication 
of what we are up against. Medical opinion here discounts 
the possibility of an unknown gas being released and leans 
toward a virulent mutation of some new and terrible dis- 
ease. 

The general had served his country gallantly in Korea 
and Vietnam. He’d never dodged danger, had always faced 
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the reality of whatever combat brought, never flinched 
from a tough decision. What he said next was the hardest 
thing he’d ever had to do. He admitted defeat to his com- 
mander-in-chief. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. President, but we just don’t know what’s 
happening.” 

He glanced over the President’s head and a colonel 
stepped forward. “This is Colonel Frost, the senior medical 
officer.” 

The colonel was equally brief. “I discount any new for: 
of gas warfare, Mr. President, because we have verified 
instances of planes landing at airports with dead and dying 
passengers and crew, and soon after that, reports of similar 
deaths at the airport~Then the contagion quickly spread to 
the surrounding city and countryside. Soon after that radio 
stations went off the air, the telephones were not an- 
swered.”” 

He took a deep breath and made an assertion which was 
both obvious and true, but which helped the President not 
at all. “But there is no known disease with such character- 
istics,” 

Worried though he was, the President retained the cour- 
tesy which was so characteristic of him. “You won't 
feel badly,” he said, “af I say you’ve added nothing new. 
I’ve heard such reports three times this afternoon.” 

He turned to study the huge map of United States, 
Canada and the continental approaches. Circled dots were 
thick in all the mountain states and in southern California. 
There were several more in Ohio, a great many around 
New York and the New England states, and a cluster 
around Georgia with a few ominous circles in Atlanta. 
Colorado Springs, however, had neither circled dot nor 
trianple. 

“NoraD headquarters is still secure, despite most of 
Colorado ...” and he hesitated a second before saying 

the words “. . . being dead?” 

“Yes, Mr. President, they have the same arr filtering sys- 
tem we have here. Do you wish to speak to them?” 

“No, not now. Tell me, what is your evaluation of where 
the Russians fit into this?” 
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The general had been talking all afternoon to his Op- 
posite numbers across the country and around the world, 
and his answer was immediate. 

“There is not a single sign of unusual activity by the 
Soviet forces, Mr. President. Nothing at all. There are no 
unusual concentrations of submarines on either the east or 
west coasts. Their air force traffic is at a normal level, Our 
monitoring units report no increase in military radio traffic, 

“If this is a Russian effort, they’re being careful not to 
do anything else which might make us suspicious. 

“Frankly, Mr. President, I just can’t believe this is some- 
thing planned by another country. The way things have 
gone today, I don’t see any way to avoid the plague spread- 
ing around the world.” The President changed the subject. 
“The navy is at sea?” — . 

“Yes, most ships are heading toward predetermined 
patterns in the Atlantic and Pacific.” 

“And all bombers are in the air?” 

“Yes, Mr. President. Interceptors are being brought in 
for refueling on a rotating basis. Bombers are being re- 
fueled in the air. Most of them have fuel for another twelve 
to eighteen hours.” 

“Where is Vice President Farnshaw?” 

With a light pencil, the general pointed to the wall map. 
“He’s here, Mr. President, over the Caribbean on his way 
back from his South American trip. He is due in Washing- 
ton about two A.M.” 

“Have his plane diverted to land at an island in the 
West Indies. When his pilot is on a course to a new 
destination, let me talk to the-Vice President on a scram- 
bler unit.” 

Turning away from the wall map, he said, “All right, 
Fred, let’s see what you have.” For fifteen minutes he 
worked with the balding, rumpled speech writer, pruning, 
adding, editing the fifth draft of a radio and television 
broadcast. 

“Good, that will do. Have it typed and Pll go on the 
air as soon as it’s ready.” 

At the White House, Harrison Gorman was stil] talking, 
He said the President was closeted with security and medi- 
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cal advisors. There were reports the President would 


shortly speak on national networks. “White House 


sources,” Gorman said, “suggest the President is seeking 
more information on what is happening before he. ...” At 
that point listeners across the continent heard his voice cut 
off, while on television appeared the seal of the President 
of the United States. A voice said, “Ladies and gentlemen, 
the President of the United States.” 

Jan and Gene could only hear his voice, but to Amerfi- 
cans watching on television, the President’s face looked as 
drawn and weary and fearful as most of them felt. He used 
no time for preliminaries. 

“Today,” he said, “has been the greatest tragedy in 
American history. More Americans have died in the pas 
twenty-four hours than in all the wars we have fought as a 
nation. 

“Tet me tell you the facts as we know them tonight. 

“Some kind of virulent and deadly disease appeared last 
night in towns and villages in Colorado, along the foothills 
of the Rocky Mountains. It appears to be so contagious 
that people catch it if they come anywhere near a person 
who has the disease, or who has died from it. The disease 
appears to travel alive in the air for an hour or so, so that 
anyone downwind of a person with the disease will also 
catch it. 

“I have estimates that at least two million Americans 
have died, most of them in the states of Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Kansas and Nebraska. Many more thousands have 
died in New England and in other states, usually from in- 
fection carried by aircraft. This afternoon I ordered ail 
nonessential air traffic grounded. Later, I also ordered ail 
intercity transportation halted, including the movement of 
private cars. 

“At the moment, that appears to be the only known way 
to fight this new and deadly disease. All Americans must 
stay where they are, so that infection does not spread by 
movement. | 

“Police, the army, and army reserves have been ordered 
to enforce this ban on intercity traffic. They will use what- 
ever force is necessary to do so. 
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“Medical research teams have been fanning out ACTOgs 
the country all day, attempting to identify the disease and 
to determine if there are effective ways to prevent its 
spread and to treat it. 

“After discussing the problem with the National] Defence 
Council, and with many other advisors, including a group 
of Congressional leaders of both parties, I have concluded 
there is no reason to suspect that any nation has inflicted 
this tragedy on the American people. There has been no 
unusual activity in the armed forces nor in the navies or 
air forces of any nation which would suggest that the 
leaders of other nations knew in advance about this 
tragedy. 

“I have talked on several occasions today with the presi- 
dent of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. He assured 
me of his deep concern and his country’s willingness to 
send teams of research scientists to United States in an 
effort to help us control this terrible disease. 

“I believe the leaders of other nations are as concerned 
about the danger posed by this disease as we are. They 
should be. Their danger is great. 

“I would like also to comment on reports which have 
circulated today that the disease results from United States. 
experiments in germ warfare. This is not possible. First of 
all, research into germ warfare was discontinued, and 
public announcements made to that effect. many years ago. 
Secondly, armv personnel and their families living at the 
base where eerm warfare research was conducted in the 
past, and where all germ warfare biological material has 
been destroyed, are still in good health and reporting no 
sign of disease. 

“We simply do not know what caused this unbelievable 
tragedy. Nor for the moment can we spend too much time 
worrying about it, aside from assuring ourselves that the 
military security of the United States is not involved. 

“All naval units have been ordered to sea to pre-deter- 
mined rendezvous. All long-range bomber units are aif 
borne and safely out of danger areas. All special defence 
control centres where special facilities are available to 
maintain country-wide communication and from which 
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orders can 90 out to American defence and police forces 
are in full cperation. I speak to you tonight from one oi 
these centres. 

“T have ordered the plane bringing Vice President Farn- 
shaw from South America to land in the West Indies and 
await further instructions.” 

The President looked directly into the camera Jens and 
said simply, “If I should join other Americans dying of this 
disease, the government of the United States must continue 
to function. Whatever happens, I shall not leave the United 
States. 

“Now, my fellow Americans, there is much to do, We 
do not know what lies ahead. We are a resolute and stead- 
fast people and we have overcome adversity before. As tne 
political leader of this great nation, I ask you to stay where 
you are until this crisis is resolved by your government.” 

Again the President stared directly into the camera. “As 
your commander-in-chief,” he concluded, “I order you to 
do so.” 

Those watching saw him take a deep breath. 

“And may God,” he concluded, “preserve us all.” 

Gene flicked off the set. ““C’mon, sweetheart, we have 2 
long day tomorrow. Let’s get some sleep.” Jan understood. 
He was really saying, “There’s nothing more we can do 
tonight, there’ll be all day tomorrow to listen to the news, 
_. and if tonight is to be our last, let’s just lie in each other's 
arms.” 

In the second bedroom, just before his hands began 
wandering, he said he was sorry he’d been so... cruel 
was the word he finally chose .. . and she said the only 
reason he got away with it was that she had been so sur- 
prised and just before her hands began wandering she said 
if he ever did it again she’d beat out his brains with the 
fireplace poker and he said poke her and did and they dis- 
solved into laughter and love. 

Next morning they came to groggily, slightly befuddled 
about where they were, as the boys’ feet hit the floor and 
they charged around looking for their parents. 

“Oh, Lord,” said Jan, “I wish you hadn’t been so ener- 
getic last night ... I’m bushed.” 
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Gene snarled cheerfully. “What do you mean ] Was 
energetic? You wouldn’t let me go to sleep until the middie 
of the night. You’re sex-starved.” 

Jan stretched luxuriously and said, “Not this morning 
I’m not.” They grinned and shouted to the boys. 

As he gathered paper and wood chips to start a fire in 
the kitchen, Gene looked around at the forest surrounding 
the lake and thought idly he’d never lack for wood as Ion 
as he could swing an axe. For a moment. fear stabbed him 
as he thought of the problems of being marooned jp 
northern Quebec. He put the worry aside. Whatever hap- 
pened, he’d be all right here for a week or two. What the 
hell; he’d be fine for weeks or months. Get right down to 
it, he mused, we could do very well for a long time. “But,” 
he added aloud as he shouldered his way through the 
kitchen door, “I'd rather not have to slug out a Quebec 
winter.” 

“What was that?” said Jan. | 

“Nothing. I was talking to myself.” 

“That’s nice. You'll never be lonely. Listen.” 

Worried looks settled on their faces again as the an- 
nouncer’s voice came in faintly over the crackle of static. 

“, « « thev’ll call back later. Meanwhile we have a 
report from Anson Bryson, White House correspondent 
for the Washington Post. Anson is with the President at 
an undisclosed site near Washineton and recorded this 
report early this morning. Anson?” 

“This is Anson Bryson with President Ruston in a 
security room not far from Washinston, Actually, this is 
a war room, from which the President would have fought 
a nuclear war if that horror had ever happened. Because 
there is no war, I’ve been asked to refer to it as a security 
centre. [he war the President is fighting today is not 
against other men or another nation but against disease, a 
terrible disease which appears to have killed several million 
Americans and Canadians.” 

Jan and Gene glanced at each other, remembering that 
the day before the plague struck, they’d received official 
notification that their applications for citizenship had been 
approved. They had enjoyed their years in Canada, made 
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many friends, had come to understand the Canadian par- 
liamentary system, and agreed that it was far more flexible 
and effective than the rigidity of the American system of 
divided constitutional responsibility. They liked the so- 
phistication of Montreal’s bilingual culture and, if not 
slower at least more gracious, the Canadian way of life. 
Like scores of thousands of Americans before them, they 
felt more comfortable in Canada. Citizenship was a natural 
and almost casual step. 

“Nice of Ottawa to get word to us just ahead of the 
plague. But I guess borders don't matter too much any 
more. Nobody did any work in Ottawa yesterday .. - 
maybe we were the last to be processed .. . the last Cana- 
dians.” 

Jan put her finger to her lips. Anson was saying the 
President was sleeping. “He was wakened at three o’clock 
yesterday morning, more than twenty-four hours ago, and 
has been in almost constant conferences since then. When 
he was persuaded to lie down about half an hour ago, the 
President had just heard a series of reports from across 
the country which indicated the spread of the disease was 
slowing down. 

“Army officers here agree with the cabinet ministers 
who have joined the President, that the ban on air and 
other travel has reduced the number of new infection 
locations. : 

“Some scientists feel that if travel can be eliminated, the 
disease may die out by having no new victims to infect. 
They point to a peculiar characteristic of the disease, that it 
seems to survive outside the human body only for an hour 
or two. Carried by the wind, the germs or virus Or what- 
ever it is, might travel no more than twenty oF thirty 
miles before becoming incapable of infecting people. 

“The same people predict that millions more Americans 
may die before the disease is under control. But they 


- point out that if unrestricted travel had been permitted, 


everyone in North America might die. The only hope 
seems to be to contain the disease in areas already in- 
fected.” 

Jan cut in. “You know, we might make it yet.” 
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Gene shrugged. 

“T think we met that chap Bryson once. Remembe; we 
were at the Canadian ambassador’s home in Washington) 
Sharp as a tack.” 

Anson had indeed been sharp. As the crisis worseneg 
and while official Washington assumed the President wag 
still in the White House, Anson guessed correctly again. 
He felt certain the President was in a more secure place 
than a city surrounded by plague infection at Baltimore’, 
Friendship Airport and at Richmond, Virginia, He knew 
that if human effort could save anyone in the United 
States, it would be directed toward preserving the life of 
the President. 

“The hive will move with the queen bee,” he muttered 
as he hunched over his typewriter in the newsroom. With- 
out thinking much about it, he reached for a telephone 
and after half an hour’s delay, because the city’s system 
was jammed, talked to a friend on the President's personal 
staff. 

“Harold, are you with the President?” 

The reply was as guarded as he’d expected. 

“fT usually am. What is it?” 

“T want to speak to him. Can you manage it?” 

“No way, Anson. No way. Forget it.” 

“Hold it, Harold. I want to talk to him about including 
me wherever he is, because someone’s going to have to 
record what’s happening. It’s going to be important to his 
place in history. Put me through, Harold.” 

“Don’t be silly, Anson, he’s far too busy.” 

“Wait, Harold. The President would be the first to want 
a full record of what’s going on. Try him and see. Pll 
hold on.” 

“No way... wait a minute.” 

In the moment’s wait, Anson searched desperately for 
words that could give him the biggest scoop of his life. . . 
and maybe his life. When the President came on the line, 


he was ready. 
“Wr. President, remember Admiral Morison’s assign- 
ment from President Roosevelt? I think you need me 
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now. 
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The pause lasted only seconds. “Go at once to the 
White House and come here on one of the helicopters. 
They'll have your name.” 

Out on the street it seemed the entire city was stalled 
in one monumental traffic jam, which police at several 
corners could not begin to control. Anson chuckled as he 
walked past one intersection where an angry policeman 
was carefully writing out a ticket for a driver locked into 
the middle of the street. 

At the war room, the President glanced at him briefiy, 

“Good evening, Admiral.” 

The gentle sarcasm bothered Anson not at all. Amused 
at the puzzled looks from senior military commanders, he 


said only, “Good evening, Mr. President,” and sat down 


—, 


unobtrusively on a folding chair in the background. As he 
went, the President said, “You can write what you like 
later, but now you will clear everything through Harold.” 
“Of course, Mr. President.” 
Hours later he recorded the broadcast the Arnpriors 
heard next morning in the Quebec woods. 


HI] 


Just before dawn, Anson was wakened by Harold. A bys 
took the Presidential party to an airfield. Within minutes 
the command post was airborne. Cruising at maximum 
height, it flew a pattern over Texas most of that day. 
There was nothing to command. Far below, the country 
was dissolving into chaos. One after another, radio con- 
tacts with the ground died out. Late afternoon, a tanker 
aircraft rose from a Florida airfield, was milked by the 
command post, and dropped back to earth. With fresh 
fuel, the Presidential plane turned west and landed several 
hours later in Hawaii. There a shaken President tried to 
put together the remnants of a nation. 

The Washington war room survived only two days. The 
President never really recovered from leaving and allowing 
his wife and the families of his colleagues to die alone. Six 
months later he was assassinated by a deranged sailor who 
had to blame someone for his grief. Anson occasionally 
felt some guilt at having survived at age fifty-nine when so 
many deserving younger men might have joined the west- 
ward flight. Anson reassured himself that he survived be- 
cause he had thought faster than those who died, married 
a widow in her thirties, and, obviously compensating for 
such thoughts, sired two boys and a girl all a year apart. 

The rest of the world, meanwhile, watched and listened 
in shock and horror as more than half a billion people in 
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Canada, the United States, Mexico, Central America and 
South America died in one terrifying week. 

At the fishing camp, a week after he’d landed, Gene 
couldn’t raise a North American radio station on any 
broadcast band. One day he climbed the highest nearby 
hill and with volume at full strength tried to catch a signal. 
On shortwave, he could get Europe and Africa, even oc- 
casional Asian stations, but not North America. 

As they came to understand the magnitude of the 
disaster, Jan and Gene became terrified. They avoided 
going out in a boat, fearing it might overturn, leaving the 
children alone or one of them without the other. Gene 
wouldn’t walk into the woods further than he could hear 
a shout from the camp. It seemed such a miracle that 
they’d survived, they dared do nothing which might shatter 
the miracle. 

Though he knew he’d have to face the reality of obtain- 
ing food and shelter, certainly for the summer, and who 
could say, for the winter too, he did nothing to dig up the 
garden area to plant the seeds he’d brought. Even bringing 
in wood from the pile already chopped from last year was 
an irritating interruption. 

Hour after hour he sat in the common room, where 
executives from the newsprint company and its newspaper 
customers had sat drinking and plaving poker long into 
the night. Recklessly using his batteries, Gene listened to 
the British Broadcasting Corporation and occasionally to 
ee reports from Moscow, Bonn, Paris and 

ome. 

They told of chaos throughout the civilized world, To 
the Kalahari bushmen of Central Africa, it didn’t matter 
that most of North and South America were dead, and 
there were other millions in Africa and Asia who didn't 
know . . . and cared less. But in Europe, Russia, the Mid- 
dle East, China and Japan, the disappearance of United 
States meant the most powerful nation in the world was 
gone. The balance of power did not merely shift. The en- 
tire intricate structure was shaken. 

Indeed it almost toppled because Russia moved swiftly. 
Just ten days after the first plague case appeared in the 
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United States, Russia called a summit conference jn Mos 
cow of all the remaining major nations, except China ;, 
discuss world affairs. Considering that Russia was now by 
far the single most powerful nation on earth, the tone of 
the invitation was peremptory to those nations recejyip 
it. Their concern with Russian intentions deepened a fey, 
days later when intelligence reports indicated a magsiye 
movement of troops west toward the Iron Curtain whict 
had so long separated Russia and Europe. 

Prime Minister Shears talked to President Ruston jp 
Hawaii. Within hours, Vice President Farnshaw’s plane 
took off from Trinidad and headed for Britain. Two days 
later the British Prime Minister and the American Pres- 
ident simultaneously released identical statements. It was 
a model of brevity. 

“The President of the United States,” it read, “and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, determined on the polit- 
ical union of their two countries for an indefinite time, 
announce implementation of the union effective this date. 
Fither party may withdraw from the union on due notice. 

“The President, recognizing the effects of the great 
tragedy which has afflicted his country, believes it to be 
essential to the preservation of freedom throughout the 
world and to the eventual restoration of an effective gOV- 
erament in his country, for the defense forces of both 
Great Britain and United States to be under a single 
command. In the present circumstances, it is not possible 
for the government of the United States to maintain its 
forces. The President therefore directs that all United 
States armed forces, except surface naval units operating 
i the Pacific Ocean, report immediately to the nearest 
British authorities and accept their orders as though given 
aoe Pins government. 

i€ rresident also directs tha: i. | 
modifications as may be kaha pa as © er mee 
ay tween the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the Prime Min} t 3 
Britain, all assets of the £overnment of the sand of Great 
become the property of Her Maijesty’s ppnceaeances 
all citizens of the United States become Citizens of Great 
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Britain and subject to the laws thereof, until such time as 
this union is modified or dissolved, 

- “The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom accepts, 
in the name of the Queen, responsibility for the armed 
forces and other assets of the United States. The Prime 
Minister considers the armed forces and other assets thus 
acquired by Her Majesty's government to be in trust until 
the government of the United States is able to resume 
jurisdiction over its affairs. While accepting the necessity 
and taking responsibility for a single command structure 
over the armed forces of the two countries, and while 
being prepared to take whatever action circumstances may 
require, the Prime Minister also undertakes that Her Mai- 
esty’s government normally will consult with the President 
of the United States prior to using the forces so acquired. 
“To assist in the implementation of this union, the Pres- 
ident has directed that Vice President Harold Farnshaw 
make himself available to Her Maiestv’s government as a 
full and senior member of the British cabinet. 

“To accomplish a union of this magnitude will require 
thousands of political, economic, military and social deci- 
sions and adjustments. The parties to this union agree to 
do everything practical to make the union a working 
reality. 

“The President and the Prime Minister believe that this 
act of un'on pts into the hands of Her Maiestv’s govern 
ment sufficient defensive capabilitv to ersure the preserva- 
tion of freedom where it exists in the world.” 

President R»ston was determined to prevent Russian 
domination of Europe, believing that from Europe would 
come the millions of people necessary to rebuild someday 
the United States of America. In an exclusive interview 
with Anson Rrvson, he pulled no punches. 

“Mr. Presitent, why was it necessary to make this 
Union so anichlw?” 

“Because Russia showed several indications of being 
Prepared to take advantage of the destruction of the 
United States to gain political and militarv power first over 
Europe and presumably over Asia and Africa as well. Ali 
the defence capability of Europe and of Britain put to- 
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gether would not be enough to balance the nuclear Dor 

of Russia. If American nuclear submarines and the inate 
strike capacity of American aircraft carriers are added * 
Europe’s strength, that’s enough to balance Russja’s = 
clear power.” : 

“Mr. President, was this your idea or did Prime Ministe, 
Shears suggest it? 

“T suggested it at the beginning of our talks. It was 2 
difficult decision, but it was eased considerably by the. 
fact that I trust the British.” 

“Will the Russians invade Europe?” 

“Anson, you must be slipping. You know I don’t know 
the answer to that question.” 

“But you must have felt it was a possibility, a very 
dangerous possibility, if you would turn over all our coun- 
try’s armed forces to another nation.” 

“What country? 

“Tm sorry, Anson, but that’s the way it is. Certainly 
there’s a danger. If the danger did not exist, it might not be 
necessary to make such a dramatic move. Providing in- 
surance against a possibility is one thing. Predicting that 
something is going to happen is another matter entirely. I 
was convinced that the remaining territory of the United 
States does not have the resources to maintain submarine, 
naval, and air force units as large as those of the United 
States. They could operate for several weeks, or on a 
reduced level for many months, but sooner or later they 
would become largely inoperative. This way, the resources 
of Britain, and ‘hopefully in time those of the European 
Community, will be used to maintain these powerful 
weapons.” 

Anson’s next question pushed the President hard. Know- 
ing the President’s inner turmoil, he hated to do it, but it 
had to come out into the open sooner or later. 

“Mr. President,” he said carefully, “some of your ad- 
visors are saying that you swore on oath to uphold and 
protect the Constitution of the United States. They say 
that turning over American armed forces to Britain is 
hardly protecting the Constitution. There’s some talk of 
impeachment. How do you react?” 
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“Some of them, the ones I respect most, have said it to 
my face. Let’s be blunt about this. I know some people are 

upset. Who isn’t these days? You are and God knows I 
am. But more than anything else, I’m trying to keep a 
long-range view of the tragedy we’ve suffered. Just think 
of it, Anson. From Maine to California, from Miami to 
Seattle, there are no people. Our people are dead, Anson, 
dead. God help them. We don’t know how many years it 
will be before those of us who are left can go back. Even 
_ if you and I could go back tomorrow, what would we do? 
Man all the radar stations, fly all the aircraft, sail all the 
ships .. . and provision and repair them too... . al] by 
ourselves? There’s no way, Anson, just no way. Thomas 

Wolfe said we can’t go home again. Today that’s literally 
the way it is. All we can do is try to plan for the future as 
best we can. The immediate problem is how to prevent 
Russia from taking over Western Europe and making it 
into the totalitarian, intellectual desert that is Russia to- 
day. If that ever happened, the United States would be 
resettled by a monolithic group of leaders who believe 
that by controlling the thoughts of their people they are 
a better nation. I don’t believe we can let it happen. I be- 
lieve that free men, while they make mistakes like every- 
one else, nevertheless build better than slaves. So I put our 
armed forces in the hands of people who will not be slaves. 
Our people are secure there until they can rebuild their 
country.” 

“Mr, President, that’s a powerful... .” 

“, . . and besides, who will impeach me? It takes a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. As far as I know, there are only 
two US Senators alive in the world today.” 

Listening to a shortwave BBC rebroadcast of the in- 
terview, Gene laughed aloud. “That’s good,” he told Jan 
when she walked in with an inquiring look. “How do you 
impeach a President when there’s no Senate? Ruston’s 
done the right thing. The British wouldn’t voluntarily sive 
up their sovereignty to make room for American politi- 
cians. And he can get out any time he wants.” 

He added they need not have given up American citizen- 
ship to become Canadians. By virtue of an executive 
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order of an American president in Hawaii, they wo | 
have become subjects of Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth 1¢ 
in any event. | 7 

“Maybe she’ll make you Sir Eugene for having hag th 
foresight to save your family,” she said lightly as she gi. 
appeared back into the kitchen. 

“Maybe,” said Gene softly. “Maybe not.” 

Tn a contest of wills, which could escalate into nuclear 
war if he failed to play his new cards well, Prime Ministe, 
Shears several days later declined the Russian invitation 
to meet in Moscow. Instead, noting that Russia and Britain 
were now the two most powerful nations in the world, he 
suggested it would be best if the meeting were held on 
neutral ground. He suggested Tangiers in Morocco, The 
Russians insisted on Moscow. The British said they would 
not attend. Russia then offered a meeting in Warsaw, 
Britain countered with Oslo. They settled on Geneva. 

The meeting began just six weeks after the disaster, 
Russia behaved like a bully turned loose in a school of 
small boys. Russian delegates petulantly demanded that a 
Russian agenda be adopted. Stormy debates accompanied 
any attempt to block a Russian resolution. Delegates from 
smaller nations were physically roughed up and English, 
German, and other representatives threatened. It was ob- 
vious to the British that Russia was seeking some kind of 
legal approval for the invasion her troops would make. It 
was a Russian characteristic to want to be able to show 
some kind of quasi-legal endorsement, however fiimsy of 
blatantly manipulated, before launching an aggression. 

The British foreign minister, Sir Timothy Webster, 
taught the remaining delegations what Winston Churchill 
had known long before he met Joseph Stalin, what Harry 
Truman knew when he set up the Berlin airlift, and what 
Marshal Tito understood when he took his country out of 
the Russian orbit... only a resolute show of force would 
deter a bully. 

“I speak for Her Majesty’s government, and I trust for 
the entire remaining free world,” said Sir Timothy, “in 
denouncing publicly the dangerous pressure tnptinn the 
Russian delegation has brought to this conference.” He 
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stood for several minutes, looking disdainhully at the shout- 
ing protestors, until there was quiet again. 

“T am instructed by Her Majesty’s government,” he 
continued quietly, “to say that the ridiculous manipula- 
tions so far exhibited at this conference clearly indicate 
Russia is determined to squeeze every possible advantage 
out of the destruction of the United States... .” He waited 
- another three minutes for silence. 

“« and I am further instructed to say,” he continued, 
“hat these irresponsible tactics by Russia lead my gov- 
ernment to wonder whether the organized manner in which 
the government of Russia is attempting to dominate this 
conference, together with the rapid concentration of Rus- 
sian armies along the Iron Curtain and the deployment of 
Russian ships in the North Sea, the Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf, suggests the government of Russia might 
have had foreknowledge of the tragedy which has struck 
the United States... .” 

Sir Timothy paused only long enough for the sharp 
intakes of breath to be heard. 

«| and may even suggest some kind oi involvement 
in this tragedy by the government of Russia.” 

The leaders of organized demonstrations jumped to their 
feet, shouting wildly. After several seconds, realizing they 
were alone in their protests, they looked around at the 
silent delegates and sat down. Russian Foreign Minister 
Igor Arbuzov rose and turned to leave. 

“Please sit down,” said Sir Timothy calmly. [gor Ar- 
buzov did. 

“I might add,” continued Sir Timothy, “in a somewhat 
undiplomatic aside, that I fully share my government's 
suspicions and deep concern.” 

The ereat hall was so quiet that Sir Timothy lowered his 
voice, making his words even more impressive. 

“We must now live with the consequences of the most 
terrifying tragedy ever faced by mankind. No previous war 
or plague in history has caused more than a small fraction 
of the destruction of life suffered on the North and South 
American continents just a few weeks ago. 

“We are by no means out of danger. It is now clear that 
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there are a few thousand people alive in North Americ, 
and presumably in South America also. Apparently the 
have survived because they are carriers of this frightening 
disease. If any one of them reaches Europe or Asia o,f 
Africa, the American experience suggests the world’s pop. 
ulation would be reduced quickly from more than three 
billion people to possibly a few score of thousands. 

“Homo sapiens has itself become an endangered species. 

“Apparently unable to appreciate the extent of the 
danger, the government of Russia has come to this con- 
ference determined to use it as a step in the future domina- 
tion of Europe and in the subversion of Asia and Africa 
to Communist totalitarianism. 

“Her Majesty’s government will not stand idly by while 
such a fate overtakes the remaining free nations of the 
world. Americans manning their nuclear submarines and 
aircraft carriers are now British subjects. Almost to a man 
they have assured British authorities they will accept the 
decision of President Ruston that they are to take orders 
from Her Majesty’s government. 

“Together, the remnants of a once-great nation, the 
United States, and the still-vigorous descendants of a once- 
great empire, the United Kingdom, are determined to 
prevent the destruction of free governments.” 

_ Sir Timothy looked around the great hall as though 
imprinting every face in his mind’s eye. 

“Under ordinary circumstances, this would be a dan- 
gerous and frightening thing to say. Today, in the face of 
the greater danger which overshadows everything else, my 
government’s observations become almost anti-climactic. 
Yet, if we do survive, and if America’s fate is not visited 
gat ~ doe ourselves we must. 

er Majesty’s government se ts 
ward movement of Russian armies in Europe oc pe a 
craft or missile attack with nuclear or snbieenleas! 
weapons On any countries not now Russian satellites. will 
be resisted by the full weight of the combined 3 
American forces. med British- 

“We have determined, with the help of o 
acquired military advisors, that the total sbisasith pee a 
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our command is sufficiently large, and the bulk of it is so 

carefully hidden in the depths of the ocean, that we con- 
sider ourselves able to receive a first strike of nuclear 
weapons and still have sufficient capacity to destroy the 
Russian heartland. 

“Her Majesty’s government,” Sir Timothy continued, 
“has the assurance of vigorous support from other mem- 
bers of the European Economic Community, all of her 

NATO allies, and from other nations concerned for their 
safety. 

“While welcoming that support, and confident it will be 
forthcoming in a crisis, Her Majesty’s government con- 
siders that by itself it has the capacity to respond effec- 
tively to any power attempting to impose its will on other 
nations. If it becomes necessary, Her Majesty’s goveri- 
ment is determined to use the power that has fallen un- 

sought into its hands to preserve free nations.” 

Sir Timothy picked up his papers and walked away. 
The chairman rose to call the next speaker but realized his 
audience, a swirl of excited, frightened humanity, was on 
its feet and leaving. He sat down and wiped the sweat 
from his forehead. The conference did not meet again. 

‘Intelligence reports within a few weeks reported the build- 
up of Russian armies had ceased and that whole divisions 
were moving back into Russia. The nuclear balance of ter- 

ror had held. 

This crisis was in an advanced stage when another de- 
veloped in the Middle East. 

Without the threat of American intervention, Arab na- 
tions began to make aggressive noises. Syria, Jordan, 
Egypt, and Libya, sensing opportunities which might not 
come again for a long time, and urged on by gold flowing 

freely from oil sheikdoms of the Persian Gulf, began 
nuisance air raids over Tel Aviv, Haifa, and Jerusalem. 

Israel retaliated on Cairo and Damascus. Egyptian troops 

shelled Israeli troops along the Suez Canal. Israel raided 
along the Nile. As the armies massed, the Israelis, as might 
be expected, took pre-emptive action, believing it was 
probably their only chance for survival. They put atomic 
bombs in short-range missiles and made them ready along 
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their borders aimed at Damascus, Baghdad, Amm 
Cairo, Alexandria, Tripoli, and Benghazi. Then they toot 
another bomb across the Red Sea and planted it one hun 
dred feet deep in the Egyptian desert, east of the Nile but 
close enough to Cairo that the explosion would be Clear] 
visible, When it exploded, a false dawn lit Cairo an hor 
before sunrise. All morning, Egyptians watched an obscene 
column of fused soil drift away toward the Red Sea, 

Early morning, while the shock was still with them 
those who listened to Israeli broadcasts heard the Prime 
Minister of Israel warn that similar bombs were trained op 
the major Arab cities around Israel (prompting terrifying 
panics in each city). The bombs would be used if the 
Arabs did not cease instantly their threats of war against 
Israel. 

Fully aware they had no such weapons themselves, and 
that the Russians would not give them any, the Arabs were 
reduced to emotional outbursts against the United States, 
which no longer existed, for having given the bomb to the 
hated Israeli Jews (the US hadn’t; Israelis were well able 
to develop it themselves). But that was the end, for a time 
at least, of the Arab effort to destroy Israel. The armies 
melted away, several Arab governments toppled in coups 
d’état, and Arab peasants went back to tilling the soil to 
support their rightist and leftist masters as they had for 
millennia supported the Pharoahs, Hittites, Romans, Turks, 
and British. | 

The success of their nuclear threat to surrounding Arab 
countries, however, was more than offset by the end of 
American aid. Without billions of dollars from American 
Jews and from the United States government, the Israelis 
sank rapidly into a major depression. They could neither 
stand down their armies nor maintain them. As the im- 
plications of the trap in which Israel found itself began to 
register, the Arabs smiled patiently and waited. 

Israel’s economic problems, however, were matched in 
much of the rest of the world. Absolute confusion was the 
rule. First reports of the plague were heard in Europe on a 
weekday morning. A few speculators managed to unload 
some US dollars, but Europe’s business day was over be- 
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fore there was any real indication of the possible extent of 
_ the disaster. 

On the second day, all exchange markets in Europe 
were closed to trading in US dollars. The next day ail 
money and stock markets were closed... period. 

They stayed closed 2 month. When they opened again, 
the US dollar sold between two and three cents. A Swiss 
banker said there were about $100 billion US floating 
-.around the world’s money markets. There was about ten 
billion dollars in gold at Fort Knox. So the dollar was 
-worth about ten cents... maybe... some day... hope- 
fully. But that day might be far off. So the market dis- 
counted the dollar’s potential real values and settled on 
two cents. 

“Tt’s like Czarist Russian bonds after the Communists 
took over. Practically worthless. And,” Gene added sadly, 
“United States has disappeared, for all practical purposes, 
far more so than did Czarist Russia.” 

As the dollar’s value plummeted, gold rocketed upward. 
_ Always sought in troubled times, gold went immediately 
_ from two hundred dollars to four hundred dollars, then in 
a few days to one thousand dollars an ounce. Russia kept 
feeding the market with just enough to meet demand with- 
_ out forcing down the price. Europe’s insatiable appetite for 
gold amused the Russians. If the plague crossed the 
_ Atlantic, no one would have any use for gold. If the 
plague didn’t come, the Russians would continue to make 
a killing. Meanwhile, gold would buy German tools, Bri- 
tish electronics, and Japanese ships. 

By far the most dramatic story to which Gene listened 
was that of Apollo XXIII. It had taken several years, but 
_ Americans, having outgrown the worst excesses of their 
ecological kick of the early 1970s, eventually began to 
understand the extent of technolo sical advances spawned 
by the original United States space program. Congress 
authorized several more manned moon landings. These 
involved a Lunar Exploration Module with two astronauts 
who guided in.a supply and power unit created out of on- 
the-shelf hardware, as with the earlier Skylab. The first 
landing involved astronomical observations, rock hunting 
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expeditions ranging as much as thirty miles froy 
medical testing of the effects of extended stays jn 
gravity. 

One astronaut stayed on in Moonlab I and contin, 

7 ° ° ed 
experiments, while the other left with more than fou 
dred pounds of moon rock and other specimens, 
the command module waiting in orbit around th 
and returned to earth. 

Ten days later, a second command module arrived ang 
a LEM with two men aboard landed less than a mile froz, 
the moon hut. For the first time, three men were on the 
moon at once. While one tended shop in the moon lab, 
two astronauts wandered far across the moon’s surface, 

As NASA learned that men tolerated the one-sixth 
gravity of the moon much better than the weightlessness of 
space, the stavs grew longer. 

Apollo XXIII, familiarly called John after the Pope, 
was on its way to the moon when the plague first hit the 
United States. It carried only two men. Harold Hansar was 
to steer a LEM to Moonlab II, activate it, spend two 
weeks on the lunar surface, then bring back the two re- 
maining astronauts from Moonlab I to the command 
module. It had been modified to carry four men’ back to 
earth. : 

William Driscoll had been on the moon almost five 
weeks, David Kneller for nine weeks. 

As the plague spread across Middle America, Houston 
Space Centre debated ways to speed up the return of all 
the astronauts. As soon as Apollo XXIII was in lunat 
orbit, all scheduled experiments were cancelled. Hansaf 

was launched in the LEM to Moonlab I. About this time, 
the plague reached Houston. 

Before they could organize a lift-off from the moon, the | 
horrified trio heard a dedicated engineer give them all the 
aaa ie he could develop on how they could program | 

emselves off the moon, into a rendezvous with the com- _ 


regan and two hundred fifty thousand miles back 


Hansar, 


ONE-sixth 


r hun- 
rejoined 
€ MOon, 


Driscoll, and Kneller, along with Leonard 
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Wenger in the command module, heard Houston say there 


wasn't another living soul in the control room. 

“I’m sorry, fellows,” the frightened voice continued, “but 

I don’t feel too good myself. Good luck and God... .” 

| A faint crackle told them the line was open, but those 
were the last words they heard from Houston. 
| European headlines about the men “marooned on the 
moon” were almost as large as those about several hun- 
dred million people dying in the Americas, where the 
deaths were too many to be imagined. The plight of the 
astronauts could be visualized. 

Several ambassadors asked the Russians if they could 
do anything. The Russians had launched a long series of 
earth orbital flights, but they’d left moon landings to the 
_ Americans. They didn’t say they could do anything nor did 
| they say they couldn’t. Typically Russian, they said noth- 
| ing at all. | 

Other NASA stations around the world could broadcast 
| and receive from the astronauts, but they could not guide 
Apollo XXIIT home. 
Driscoll told the African NASA station that he thougat 
- they could make it on their own. “It'll be grim not having 
Houston provide our critical launch and burn times. But 
we can manage somehow.” 
There was a pause. 
“We'll have to....” 
They did, too, almost all the way. 
Their launch from the moon was off by several mules, 
but once in lunar orbit they used on-board radar to locate 
the command module and join Wenger. Then, after cal- 
culating the time and duration of burn half a dozen dif- 
ferent ways, they struck an average, and tried that to kick 
themselves out of lunar orbit toward earth. 

Using a trick tried on Apollo XIII, when it swung home 
crippled, they lined up earth’s terminator line with a sight 
line on a command module window and made one correc- 
_ tion burn about halfway to earth. 

They hit earth’s atmosphere at the required twenty-five 
thousand miles per hour, but two degrees off the optimum 
angle. They skipped like a flat stone off water out into 
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space again. They would never come back. The: 

and the angle they hit gave them an escape elie “Pee 
only from the earth but from the earth-moon sites To 
the lonely reaches of space between the planets, 0 INtg 

For several days, Gene listened to reports of conve; 

‘ . . , wer ers9. 
tions between the doomed men and their African ba 

Their voices haunted him during the day and kept 
awake at night. In their tragic helplessness they epitomized 
all the millions trapped in the Americas by death, Once 
listening, to a taped conversation from Driscoll, Gene voip. 
ited on the common room floor. Sometimes he turned of 
the set, hating himself as he did so; the least he could dg 
would be to bear with them as they went to their deaths. 

Fight days out from earth, five days past the moon’s 
orbit, it was Driscoll who sent back word. “We have thir- 
ty-six hours oxygen left at minimum use,” he said. “The 
other three are asleep, and will stay that way because they 
took sleeping pills. I didn’t swallow mine. I decided that 
it’s not right to struggle on a few more hours, then die 
slowly of oxygen deficiency. I’m going to open the hatch 
now and that’ll make it quick for all of us.” 

There were no protests from the NASA outpost in 
Australia monitoring the astronauts’ wave length. 

What could be said? 

Those listening, among them the Russian launch anc 
control centres at Tyuratam and Kapustin Yar, heard 
Driscoll grunt as he wrenched open the hatch. There was 
a muffled explosion as oxygen rushed out of the command 
module. Then there was only silence. Apollo XXII would 
orbit the sun, its crew and all its gear preserved in the 
chill and isolation of space. Someday men would wander 
at will among the planets, track the spacecraft and bring 
it back to a space museum. There was no hurry. Apol- 
lo XXIII would keep. 

Gene banged his fist on a table in frustration at his, 
and their, helplessness. 

Jan stood beside him, saying nothing, not even trying to 
console him by her touch. 

After a while, he looked up and smiled just a little. 
“Such a terrible way to die,” he said. “But then all death 
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ss terrible . . . and inevitable. Well, I guess that’s enough 
listening. We'd better get at iG 

He and his family were among the few survivors who 
were not carriers. He’d have to plan for an indefinite stay. 
- He knew he couldn’t fly out for more supplies, He’d catch 
the disease himself and Jan and the boys would be left to 
fend for themselves. It made no sense to take them out 
with him. It was to avoid that possibility that he’d brought 
them so far north in the first place. 

They’d have to make do with what was at the camp, 
possibly for years. 

The Canadian Family Arnprior. 

He’d better inventory what the shipwreck had left them. 


IV 





Next morning Jan was relieved to see Gene ignorine the 
radio and walking around the camp. He began with an 
inventory. ) 

Main building. Huge common room; kitchen with a 
large refrigerator and a built-in freezer (both dependent 
on the diesel-electric generator); a second kitchen for 
storage and cleaning fish and game; three-bedrooms eac’ 
with two bunks; two bathrooms with toilets, sinks and 
showers. Like all the other ‘buildings, it was made of rough 
lumber with no insulation except the air-space between 
the outer boards and the inner sheathing. It was fine for 
late spring, summer and early fall, but it would be impos- 
sible to heat in the. long northern winter. The average 
mean temperature at Montreal was ten degrees above zero 
in January. At the latitude of the camp it was ten degrees 
below zero. Even if he could heat the building and keep 
warm, there wouldn’t be enough fuel oil to keep the elec- 
tric generator going to provide power to pump water to 
the tank in the roof to keep the toilets working, water hot, 
or lights burning. In any event, waterlines would freeze 
| solid. He’d have to find a way to keep warm and to get 
enough water for sewage and the kitchen. 

Cabins. Six, each with two bunks in each of two bed- 
rooms (couples were often invited to the camp). Each 
cabin had a central hall, bathroom and a wood stove. In 
one cabin, the stove was a large, obviously old, wood- 
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SSrning kitchen range. On the wall a historically-minded 
yblic relations officer had hung a framed, printed notice 
that the stove had been bought in 1891 for the kitchen of 
the mess hall at the company’s first mill. It had been flown 
north as a reminder of the company’s early days. 
Workshop. Separate building with storage for boats, 
canoes, outboard motors, a tractor with a front-end loader, 
garden tools, Roto-Tillers, racks of fishing rods, and gear, 
all the common carpenter’s tools, motor repair kits, and 
- workbenches. There were six forty-five gallon gasoline 
- drums, all but one full. A gun rack held fourteen rifles, ten 
shotguns. Each was sealed in a plastic bag and three 
wrapped guns were sealed in a larger plastic container. 
Their breech mechanisms were separately greased and 
- gealed. Stacked on a special shelf was ammunition, several 
cartons of .22 shells, cases of shotgun shells, and hundreds 
of rounds of rifle bullets. He’d have no shortage of am- 
munition for many moons. There were a score or more 
outboard motors and canoes, four of them aluminum, most 
_ with square sterns for outboards. There were also, rnost 
_ precious assets, several battery kits ready to be made us- 
able. The diesel-electric unit just outside the workshop 
_ provided power for heating, cooling and lighting systems. 
Its thousand-gallon fuel oil tank was only about a third 
full. . 
_ Staff building. Between the hangar and the lake, re- 
moved just enough that guests in their quarters and guides, 
~ cooks and mechanics in theirs would not be crossing each 
others’ paths except while fishing and hunting, was an all- 
purpose building for staff. There was a small common 
- room, bedrooms with four bunks, a dining room, and two 
large bathrooms. Its construction was the same as the 
_others, frame with no insulation. 

Hangar. A few hundred feet away, it contained spare 
parts for the company’s aircraft (unfortunately not the 
same make or engine as Gene’s plane). However, there 
were most of the tools necessary for minor engine and 
fuselage repairs. Also another eight forty-five gallon gas- 
oline drums, five of them full. Outside, a few feet off the 
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ground, was a thousand-gallon fuel oil tank. 
showed two-thirds full. 

There was also his twin-engined aircraft in 200d wor 
ing condition, with about one hundred gallons of ane 
se ing 
in its fuel tanks. 

Basically, he had all the tools, machines and fishing a, 
hunting gear he could possibly use for years, yg he’g 
planned carefully for weeks, he couldn’t have pickeg 
better place to take a family, considering what haq hap. 
pened. He didn’t have everything he needed, but he had 
most tools to keep his family alive and healthy , , - pro~ 
vided the plague didn’t strike, There was nothing he cowg 
do about that. He’d just plod along as though surviya] Was 
his due and cope with emergencies when they came, 

Though the season was short, the boreal forest soil coujg 
produce succulent fruits and vegetables. That was his big. 
gest job during the summer, to plant and tend a garden 
to give them vegetables during the winter. There’d be no 
milk, little bread, no butter, no greens, no cornflakes for 
breakfast, no wines with dinner, but as long as they could 
fish and hunt they wouldn’t starve. Vegetables were an 
extra which would help make life more pleasant. They 
were also an insurance against winter weeks when he might 
not be able to shoot deer or moose, trap smaller animals, 
or fish through the ice. 

In the kitchen and staff and main lodge kitchens he 
found considerable tinned meat, but only a few cases of 
fruit and vegetables. There were two large cheeses in a 
metal cupboard, twenty-five pounds of su gar, several cases 
of jam, jelly, and marmalade, and several shelves of mis- 
cellaneous spices, Cake mixes, dehydrated potato and milk. 
He also found, in a metal container built against a wall, 
about two hundred pounds of bread flour and a hundred 
pounds or more of salt. It would Keep the family going for 
peonah garner months. It would not keep them alive 

oe not 0 hog 6 They'd survive. 

VlOUSLY, His first prior : | | 
earlier, hig’ bean eating corned beef neo staan 
suddenly realized he might be eating the Do satan when he 

y seed potatoes 
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he had. He ran to the kitchen to find the potato bag he’d 
brought on the plane less than half full. Only about thirty 
potatoes were left. He almost lost his temper at Jan until 
he realized he couldn’t blame her for what he hadn’t re- 
membered himself. They put the potatoes in a metal con- 
tainer in a cool place and waited for warmer weather. 

Clothing was not a problem. There were dozens of 
warm parkas, trousers, flannel shirts, socks and blankets, 
Jan would have few feminine things, but she was realistic. 

“I'd rather be alive in men’s trousers than dead in a 
frilly gown.” 

After a full day browsing around the camp, assessing 
what it contained, he went to bed and talked more to Jan 
in a few hours than he had in the previous two weeks, 

Always an accepting person, she listened, occasionally 
asking a question or murmuring agreement. Several times, 
being also astute, she threw in comments and suggestions 
which Gene snapped up eagerly. When he mentioned how 
important meat would be to them and how fortunate they 
were in having guns and ammunition, Jan quietly asked, 
“Where are they?” 

“In the workshop.” 

Fven as he said it, he understood her meaning. “By 
God, you’re right, Jan. They should be split up among the 
_ buildings in case of fire. In fact, I should make a cache of 
a couple of guns and ammunition away from the camp 
entirely. And I should divide the Roto-Tillers and boats 
- - . several things. And that gasoline should be split up 
among the cabins, too.” 

He walked two fingers down her stomach and out one 
_ leg. “Very good. You make an excellent Mrs. Robinson.” 
When the double meaning registered on them simulta- 
neously, they hooted with laughter. 

“You’re no schoolboy, though.” 

“Just as eager, darling, but more experienced.” 

They mulled that over, but their problems temporarily 
turned off the urge. 

“Well, there’s three things have to be done right away. 
We've got to divide up the things which are irreplaceable 
» +. guns, gasoline, fishing gear, the two Roto-Tillers, boats, 
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things like that. The next thing is to get the garden tilleg 
and planted. It’s early June now. We may have mmo, 

frosts, but if we have the ground ready we should be able 
to put seeds in by mid-June. We figured we could plant j, 
Montreal anytime after the Queen’s birthday, May 2, 
And we’ve got to stop eating prepared food that was her. 
or that we brought.” 

They agreed they’d spend the next morning dividing the 
ouns, boats, fishing gear, important tools like axes and 
crosscut saws. They’d leave one lot in the workshop, put a 
second lot in a cabin some distance down the shore, and 
the third lot in a cabin near the lake (water in case of 
fire). 

In the afternoon, Gene would start to till the garden 
to see how he made out and Jan would take the boys 
fishing. 

“T think the boys are tired of playing cowboys and 
Indians,” Jan said. “If we’re going to have to live here for 
the winter, we’d better start teaching them to contribute 
something.” 

“Yep, and the sooner we start the better. They can learn 
to fish. There’s no reason why they can’t fish on their own 
from the dock. 

“And there’s going to be a great deal of wood for them 
to pile. 

“What worries me most is how we’re going to keep 
warm this winter. If we go outside, we’ll get the plague. If 
we try to fly to Europe by way of Newfoundland, Green- 

jand, Iceland and Britain, it would be risky because there’re 
no radio beacons. And anyway, the patrols will shoot down 
anything approaching from the west. So we have no alter- 
native. 

“But these buildings just aren’t warm enough.” He 
reached his arm over his head and thumped on the wall. 
“Just two-by-fours boarded on the outside and sheathed on 
the inside. It was never intended to be lived in during the 
winter. I’d have to tear off the roof to get insulation down 
between the joists, or tear off all the sheathing. But I 
haven’t got any insulation. 

“Pry moss might do. Indian mothers use it as 4 diaper 
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. . the first disposable diapers. Maybe we could stuff it 
into the walls.” | 

Even as he spoke, he knew it wouldn’t work. The insula- 

tion wouldn’t be thick enough. “If we don’t want to live 


in a snow hut burning blubber, we’ve got to think of some- 


thing. Once the snow comes, we might stack blocks of 
snow all around the building. But with the heat escaping, it 
would soon melt. We could wear lots of clothing and keep 
the room temperature about forty degrees, but even so the 
snow would melt.” 

Suddenly he muttered and bounced out of bed, grabbing 
the flashlight. The front door slammed. He was gone ten 
minutes. 

“T got it, Jan. I’ve got it. I can put a cabin in the com- 
mon room.” 

Her mumbled disbelief didn’t discourage him. 

“Yes, I can. Those cabins are about twelve feet wide 
and twenty-four feet long. They’ve got eight-foot ceilings 
and the roof sticks up another few feet. The common room 


is almost forty feet long and twenty-two feet wide. 


“I can take out the common room wall overlooking the 


- Jake. The cabin roof will come off easily. I can use the 
_ tractor to haul the cabin on rollers right into the main 


lodge. Then by running a cable through the common room 
I can pull the cabin right up into the room.” 

As he talked he thought of refinements. 

“There'll be five or six feet on either side of the cabin 
and even more at the ends. We can use the sides and ends 
to store wood. The wood will help insulate the cabin and 
we'll have lots of dry wood inside.” 

The garden and the wood and the meat he knew some- 


' thing about, and he could do it easily. It was just hard 


work. The cabin in the common room was an ingenious 


_ Solution to a tough problem, and he was both delighted 


= 


and challenged by it. He was still working out the details 
when he fell asleep. 


They accomplished all they planned for the first two 


_ days. 





Gene used the larger Roto-Tiller to prepare the soil for 


_ planting. He remembered the garden from his earlier visits, 
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but he hadn’t realised that it wasn’t just a hobby for Some. 
one on the staff. Cleared on flat yet well-drained lang Near 
the lake, it was large and obviously intended to be Dro. 
ductive. The topsoil was what he guessed an agriculturigs 
would call a light clay loam. The season would be sho 
but during the summer at that latitude the days would be 
long. . 
The camp staff obviously had had trouble with animals, 
probably rabbits, skunk, porcupine, groundhogs, squirrels. 
and the like. There was a strong chain mesh fence around 
the garden. He could be sure that what sprouted, he’g 
harvest. They planted as soon as there was reasonable as- 
surance there would be no more frost. 

The boys came in from their first afternoon on the lake 
with a dozen fish—Arctic char, trout, and a pike. Next day 
the boys fished from the dock, proud as peacocks at being 
given the responsibility, and came back late afternoon with 
three trout and a char. 

“Looks encouraging, doesn’t it?” said Gene that eve- 
ning. “It should be, really, because these lakes kept twelve 
to sixteen fishermen busy. James Bay Paper wouldn’t bring 
brass up here if there wasn’t lots of fish. Nor hunters in 
the fall for ducks, geese, deer and moose.” 

Gene didn’t do as well at first. He trudged five miles or 
more up the stream and back and saw only two squirrels. 
He'd like to have succeeded, just to build his morale and 
Jan’s. But her morale didn’t need much bolstering. She 
happened to wake early one morning and left the cabin 
while Gene and the boys were still asleep. 

To her astonishment a deer stood with its forefeet in the 
water, its hind legs on the shore, its head down lapping 
water, a hundred yards away. She froze as it looked up at 
her. When it turned back to the water, she slipped back 
into the cabin and woke Gene, 

“Get your rifle. There’s a deer on the shore.” 

He was gone instantly. In a minute she heard the crack 
of a rifle. 

Though she was waiting for the shot and moved toward 
the door, Fred and Geoff were almost ahead of her. She 
held the door shut and hushed their excited questions, 
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«There was a deer out there and Dad went out to shoot 
Fit. You can’t go out until he says you can. No, I don’t know 
if he hit it or not.” 

Soon she heard the signalling whistle they’d used for 
years. 
~ Can the boys come out?” 

“Sure.” And they were gone. 

Gene’s bullet had mushroomed into the deer’s lungs just 
 ghead of its heart (it would have been difficult to miss at 
that range). It was a doe, and its heart was still pumping 
blood out of its lungs and staining the water. The boys 
stared awestruck at the helpless creature and wonderingly 
| watched it die. It was the first time either child has seen 
death, and they were afraid. 

Geoff began to whimper and his eyes filled with tears. 

“Stop that,” Gene-said sharply. “Immediately.” 

Geoff stopped crying-in sheer surprise. 

It was the first time Gene had done it, but he tried to 
act as if slitting a deer’s throat was an everyday event. 
_ Lifting the head out of the water while the creature stared 
at him, he slashed quickly. The dark limpid eyes closed in 
seconds. 

“All right, boys, go get dressed. We’re going to skin the 
_ deer before breakfast.” 

Their lack of enthusiasm was about equal to Gene’s but 
he and they might as well get used to it. As they turned 
reluctantly away, he added, “Hurry up, we’ve got a lot to 
do today.” 

They were out of earshot before Gene allowed himself 
_ 2 grin. “Now I’ve got to go read up on how to dress a deer. 
If they only knew.” By the time they got back the small 
waves of the lake had washed away most of the blood. 
Gene found one of his survival books and read about 
dressing a deer and planced over the sketches. 

“Okay, Fred, you take one leg, and I'll take the other.” 

He cut a hole in one ear, ran a rope through, tied it and 
gave the other end to Geoff. “You go ahead and pull on 
the rope, Geoff. Fred and I need all the help we can get.” 

Jan rolled her eyes at the ridiculous sight of her husband 
and son hauling on a leg each while her youngest son 
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obly at the head of a dead deer. In the Worksp 


pulled n 
Gene laid the deer over a sawhorse and made a de... 


around the anus, gently pulling out the meat and as 

‘aches of intestine. Then he tied a cord around th, ; 

testine and pushed it all back into the abdominal cavity, 
“Now, Fred, can you tell me why I did that?” | 
“Gee, Dad, I don’t know. Some kind of magic?” 
Obviously Freddy hadn’t forgotten many hours of tej, 


vision shows. . 
“What's in the intestines?” 
Embarrassed, he answered with a word his father hag 


taught him. “A... a stool.” 

“Right, and what would happen if some of the stool] got 
on the meat?” } 

That was easy. “It would taste bad.” 

“Right again. So we cut it out, and tied if off so it won’ 
get on the meat. You remember that. We're going to do it 
many times this summer and next winter.” 

Slipping a rope around its neck, he hoisted the deer by 
block and tackle. He slit the animal from neck to crotch, 
taking care not to cut too deeply into the abdomen. When 
all the skin and membranes had been cut, the intestines, 
stomach, and other organs tumbled out with a plop into 
the pail he’d put under it. Reaching into the chest cavity, 
he pushed out the lungs and heart. Well, it’s messy, he 
thought, but it wasn’t all that difficult. There’s some good 
steaks there. 

“O.K., bovs, you carry that pail between you and take 
it down the beach past the point and dump it into the 
water. Then come back a way and wash out the pail.” 

With a grimace of distaste, they hefted their burden and 
trudged off. | 

When they got back he had checked the book again 
and started skinning. He had two knives for the boys. 
“Here’s how you do it. You just pull the skin back and 
keep cutting gently like this so the skin peels off. See?” 

Small boys are always fascinated by knives, as by mak- 
ao a eed a aay their distaste of the bloody 

usiness in the shared glory of usin i 
tired, but Fred kept on cheerfully. = eet Gore sae 
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“Gee, Dad, this is fun.” 

“Well, fun’s not the word, but there’s a knack to it and 
we'll learn together.” He wouldn’t waste much .22 am- 
munition on it, but later he’d teach Fred to shoot. 

In an hour, the carcass was dressed, not well but ad- 
equately. The meat would be better after it had hung 4 
few days... pity he didn’t have a cooler. But it would 
be tasty enough, especially from a youngish doe. He 
waited until late afternoon for the carcass to cool. With a 
knife and saw, he quartered the deer and took a few 
round steaks off the right haunch and carried them on a 
board into the kitchen. 

“Supper.” he said, somewhat proudly despite himself. 
He had the srace to remember to add to Jan, “Thanks 
to you.” 

That night he said he’d never tasted meat he enjoyed 
more. Fred squinted at the meat somewhat dubiously. 
Geoff just sat and stared. They’d suddenly realized where 
meat came from. Gene was half-finished his before the 
aroma of broiled steak overcame their hesitation. Fred 
was soon boasting how he too had helped carve up the 
deer so they could have meat for supper. 

“I did pretty good, too, eh, Dad?” 

“Sure did, Fred, and so did Geoff.” 

Poor Geoff had troubles. He liked the meat and ate most 
of his steak somewhat quietly. But then the memory of 
those dark eyes and the messy entrails dumped in the lake 
came back to him and he vomited his supper all over the 
table. The meal ended abruptly. 

_ Next morning, Gene fried thin steaks. 

“I'm not hungry,” said Fred. 

“I’m not either,” said Geoff. 

 Gene’s lips twitched, “Fine, boys, you go get your life- 
nae and fish for a couple of hours and then you can 
Play. 

Jan pointed out they hadn’t had any breakfast. 

“That won’t hurt them. And don’t give them a snack 
during the morning. If we keep feeding them cornflakes 
and bread, they’ll eat up all our supplies. There’s nothing 
wrong with meat. They'll have to learn to eat it. Next 
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winter it may well be meat and fish three times a day 


if we’re lucky.” 
At lunch they declined meat again. 

“Gee, Dad, we’re hungry. Can’t we have cornflakes» 
“No, boys, we're going to have. to stay here a long Fe 
and we have to save those foods in case we run short ~ 

They nibbled half-heartedly at the meat and went away 


disconsolate. 
At supper, 
there was no argument. 

stayed down. 
quickly. Gene cut great quantities of 


The summer went 
wood from the surrounding forests (without appearing to 


make a dent) and used the tractor to haul it on a sled to 
the main lodge. The garden grew rapidly in the eighteen- 
hour sunshine. Lettuce, tomatoes, green beans, corn, cu- 
cumbers, and other vegetables would not keep over the 
winter. They had to be enjoyed, then forgotten until an- 
other summer. Beets, cabbage, carrots, potatoes, and tur- 
nips would go in the root cellar when it was built. 

Some plants he allowed to go to seed. When birds 
_ began to eat the seeds, Gene put the boys to work in turn, 
hour after hour, day after day, to scare birds off so he 
could harvest his precious seed. 

Every day they took time out to go swimming, Jan of 
Gene watching the boys from the dock. One of the great- 
est pleasures was to take a deep breath, submerge, and be 


free of black flies and mosquitoes. 

Fish there was in plenty, so much so that Gene finally 
had to curb the boys’ enthusiasm. They were catching 
more than the family could eat. Plentiful though fish might 
be, he wasn’t about to tempt Providence by wasting it. Ovc- 
casionally, but not too often because he was busy in the 
garden and cutting wood, Gene would shoot a deer. When 
he shot another deer on the shore, he asked Fred and 
Geoff to dress it. The deer, the workshop, and the boys 
were all bloody when they finished, but the result wasn’t 
too bad. : ae 

There were times when black flies and m ; 
so bad they thought they’d rather go back 10 Montreal and 


Gene had still more deer steaks. This time 
They ate with enthusiasm and it alj 
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ce the conseauetices than live another minute with their 
tiny tormentors. Sometimes a strong wind or heavy rain 
would clear the air and for a time they’d have some relief. 
Jan found some netting in a cupboard and cut covers for 
their heads and necks. With thin gloves and a string 
around their pants at the ankles, they managed. 
His biggest job was not planting and weeding (Jan and 
the boys helped) but in making a root cellar. Because no 
one stayed at the camp over the winter, none had been 
needed. He had little idea how to build one, and none of 
his survival books mentioned it. They were written to help 
people survive long enough to walk to safety or to be 
rescued. There was no one to rescue him and he couldn’t 
walk (or fly) anywhere. The ground would be frozen deep 
. - « he guessed he wasn’t far south of the Permafrost 
line... So a root cellar had to be built near the warmth of 
the double cabin they’d live in all winter, but not so near 
that the vegetables would rot. 
Finally, he thought out a plan and took three days from 
gardening and hunting and other chores to make a root 
cellar. With the tractor’s front end loader he dug a trench 
beside the building, taking out two of its support posts 
when he reached the line of the wall. Still with the loader. 
he excavated under the building a hole about eight feet 
deep and about twelve feet square. 
- When he got under the building he realized that the 
weight of the cabin and wood and stove he planned to pile 
in the common room probably would make the floor sag 
dangerously. He stopped digging and cut a dozen birch 
_ logs into supports which he put on flat stones and jammed 
under the floor joists after using the front-end loader to 
-_‘faise the floor underneath. The logs he didn’t always vet 

exactly the right length, which created undulations in the 
floor. He didn’t care. The structure would be sound when 
the extra weight went on it. 
For the root cellar, he used boards from a demolished 
cabin to build a ten-by-ten foot room in the excavation, It 
was tough, but he didn’t want to spend more time on it 
than he could help. There was so much to do. Between 
the wooden walls and the earthen walls, he stuffed any kind 
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of insulation he could find. He had the back way st 
with sawdust, twigs, and other debris and was ‘rina 
at the effort and time it took to gather when Jan gg in 

geen. , tae ved 
his difficulty with an unorthodox suggestion. 

“Why don’t you use some of the mattresses from 4 
other cabins? No one will ever use them again.” ‘ 

After he had silently kicked himself several times fo, 
not having thought of it himself, he stuffed four ma. 
tresses down either side, put another four on the floor 
laid another floor on top of them, and stood a final four 
against the outside wall before using the loader to fill the 
remaining holes. oe 7 

He left an opening for a ladder into the root cellar from 
the common room floor and used an empty forty-five 
gallon drum with the ends cut out to connect the cabin 
living quarters directly with the root cellar. He had no 
idea how his insulation would work nor what temperature 
‘¢ would settle at with fires going in the double shelled 
building above. With the oil drum in the floor and the 
ladder opening, however, he could use a bellows or a 
hand-turned fan to push warm air down into the cellar 
end keep it at the forty-five to fifty degrees he 
thought it should be. If the vegetables froze, they'd de- 
hydrate quickly because he had no way to seal them in air- 
ticht bags. He was in unfamiliar territory but with the two 
openings he should be able to find a way to juggle things 
so the temperature would stay above freezing and below 
fifty degrees. 

About mid-August, Gene couldn’t resist any longer the 
urge to try his engineering talents on making habitable 
winter guarters by hauling a cabin into the common room. 
He took out the old wood cooking stove from the cabin 
nearest the main lodge. He jacked up the building and 
pulled out the mortared stones which supported the four 
corners and lowered the cabin to rollers he’d hacked out 
of small trees. 

Taking out the wall of the common room overlooking 
the lake was relatively easy. He removed the window, then 
used a crowbar to break out. the nailed two-by-fours, 
sawed off the front rafter crossbeam, lowered the whole 
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front of the room to the ground and moved i ac; pa 
the tractor, he pulled the cabin while sigeet faerie with 
rollers from behind the cabin and laid them in fr ogi 
nailed four tree trunks to the common room Fatale He 
and let the other ends rest on the ground two feet tems 
With a hatchet he leveled the tree trunks to the floor. 
Running a large nylon rope around the cabin, he carried 
it through the common room and pushed it through a hole 
cut in the end wall opposite the lake. ah 
With the tractor, he tightened the rope until there was a 
solid strain on the cabin and blocked the tractor in posi- 
tion. He and Jan heaved on the front of the cabin with 
-crowbars. It lifted a little and the taut rope pulled the 
cabin forward to the edge of the ramp. Another tightening 
with the tractor, another heave, and the cabin was well 
| placed on the four poles. While Gene heaved one more 
time, Jan put a square of deerhide, fat side down, on each 
log under the cabin edge. 3 | 

With many creaks, some rocking from side to side, 

_ several cracks in the cabin inside walls, two of its windows 

- breaking, and some corners coming open, the cabin slid up 
the makeshift ramp and bumped off the ramp to the com- 
mon room floor. More crowbar work on several more 
squares of deerhide, and the cabin was settled neatly in the 
common room, about six feet on each side, at least eight 
feet on the ends. 

He pulled the big cookstove into the cabin the same 
way he pulled the cabin into the main lodge, then replaced 
the front of the common room and tore down another 
cabin to get boards to build a flat roof for the cabin. He 
rigged a stovepipe through the end wall of the cabin 
directly into the huge stone chimney which dominated the 
common room. As protection against fire, he made a plat- 
form of large flat stones, leveling it with mortar, under and 

three feet around the stove, and built a fire wall behind the 

stove as well. The cabin bedroom in which he put the 
stove would be their living room, dining room and kitch- 
en. In what had been the hall between the two bedrooms, 

he built two bunks for the boys. The other bedroom he 
kept for Jan and himself. 

’ 
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He put the boys to work carrying wood a few hours , 
day, helping when he could. Jan worked with the boyg tg 
encourage them and by early September, most of the spacg 
around the cabin was filled. Meanwhile, Gene used plasti, 
hose from another cabin’s sewage lines to connect the 
cabin they’d winter in to the main lodge Septic tank sys. 
tem. If necessary, he’d run the sewage line into the lake. 
They wouldn’t be swimming there for several months, 

Geoff tried to help where he could, but it was on thir. 
teen-year-old Fred that Gene came to rely increasingly, 

“Hold this.” 

“Pull harder . .. to the left.” 

“Tet some slack out... .” 

“Good, that was a good shot. Just take your time and 
squeeze the trigger gently. Whatever you do, don’t try to 
hurry it... just go easy, get a good bead on the target, 
and squeeze gently.” 

“No, no, NO. Don’t ever do that. We can’t waste an 
ounce of gasoline. Use a funnel.” 

It went on for weeks. Most of the time Gene was 
patient with his son. When he wasn’t, he had the capacity 
to find a way to say so later and make things right again. 
Geoff soon accepted that he just wasn’t old enough to 
work with his father and brother. At first he hung around 
on the outskirts of whatever was happening, frustrated at 
not having the coordination to be of much help. Gradually, 
however, he turned to his mother, who had much to do 
and welcomed the help .. . and the company. 

One night she told her husband she hadn’t had a dozen 
words with him all day. 

“T never see you from morning to night. Are you mad at 
me about something?” She knew he wasn’t but she was 
spoiling for a fight. 

He was too tired to discuss it much but he managed to 
persuade her that the summer was short in the Canadian 
boreal forest, and if he didn’t get lots of wood cut they’d 
be cold next winter. “There’s almost no hard wood here: 
except birch and not much of that. Poplar and spruce and 
fir burn up quickly and don’t give much heat. ] just can’t 
take a chance. 
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He made sense and she was intelligent. So she just made 
it obvious what kind of attention she wanted by cuddling 
her nude belly against his bare buttocks until he rolled 
over, quickly became wide awake and satisfied both of 
them. 

As she was falling asleep she muttered she wouldn’t 
care if he didn’t speak to her again until tomorrow night. 
The last she heard was Gene’s amused comment that she 
was an outrageous sex fiend. The last he heard was her 
drowsy agreement, “Yeah, and it’s fun, ain’t it?” 

He saved candles, flashlights and fuel oil by going to 
bed at dusk, which was about eleven P.M., and getting up 
a couple of hours after dawn. 

As late as the light lasted, he read survival books. One 
had a chapter on survival psychology. Survival depended 
on ability to avoid fear and panic. It was necessary to have 
technical ability and enough confidence to use it. Survival 
situations, it said, involve seven enemies, pain, cold, fatigue, 
thirst, hunger, loneliness, and boredom. Gene thought he 
would not be bored or lonely, not with Jan and the boys 
and so much to do. He’d protected himself against the 
cold as best he could. Thirst was not a problem. Nor did 
he expect to go hungry. They might find fish tiresome, but 
they'd survive. Pain he could do little about. If one of 
_ them became ill or injured, he’d have to read the first-aid 
chapters again, use common sense, and hope for the best. 

Though he found chapters on firemaking, shelters, sig- 
nals, and using maps of little interest, there was a great 
deal to be learned about. how to snare small animals, 
_ which would save his large but not unlimited supply of am- 

munition, and how to identify and cook edible plants. 
Equally helpful were tips on hunting, fishing, and dressing 
and butchering game. There were hundreds of things he 
could try, from jerking venison to making green salads. 
from plants growing wild around him. 

He put first things first, however, and experimented 
with snares. He hesitated to let Fred out on his own with 
4 gun. Though the boy was careful and thoughtful about 
such things, the risk was great. There was no reason why 

oth boys couldn’t go out and snare animals. A person 
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behind the camp couldn’t wander too far. The cq 

h across the lake. A mile west was te 
s on the common room wall showe Pha 
ly-rising foothills about five miles souk, 
t, another stream also ran back to the 
g or compass didn’t show the i 


home, it was only necessary to follow the sun east or wes; 
and one of the two streams would lead to the lake. 

Scrounging around the workshop he found several rolls 
of snare wife. Obviously the French-Canadians who man- 
ned the camp had done a little trapping on the side, 
With the enthusiastic help of Fred and Geoff, Gene set 
two dozen snares along game trails within a mile or two of 
the camp, just to see what they could trap. In a week they 
caught five rabbits, one porcupine, two skunks, and a 
squirrel, which somehow strangled in a snare that should 
have been far too big for him. Geoff was determined to 
set some snares by himself, and Gene let him make three. 
For six days he trudged around the other traps, disap- 
pointed when his snares failed to have game. On the 
seventh day, he scored. His second snare had a rabbit 
dangling by the right rear floot. It was almost unconscious 
from the blood pooled in its head. Die 

Gene handed Geoff the heavy club he carried to kill 
trapped game. | 

“Here, it’s your rabbit. You kill it.” 

Geoff had watched other game killed, but doing it him- 
_ self was another thing entirely. He hesitated a few seconds. 
Realizing his father was testing him and that his brother 
was watching, he swung mightily and spattered the rabbit’s 
brains over the surrounding brush. 

“He’s dead,” said Geoff solemnly. 
ss aes awe a smile, Gene said he thought it un- 
me tonight.” it home, and maybe Mother will cook it for 

Though he knew rabbit te 
hung a while, Gene slowed char patsy fon watt 3 had 
and said he and Fred sure would like to tpg —— 
got home to the camp, Geoff didn’t skin the rabbit. In “ts 
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excitement he rushed into the kitchen and held the bloody, 
battered creature over the stove in front of his mother, _ 

“Took, Mom, I caught him all by myself and I killed 
him, too.” 

She was valiant in adversity and she said she was ter- 
ribly impressed. Her number-two son was indeed a mighty 
hunter, and would he take it to the workshop and skin it 
before she put it in the stew? 

“You'll cook it for me for supper, wil] you, Mom?” 

“Of course. You skin and dress it and I'll cook it for 

ou.” 
; At dinner, Geoff offered pieces to his father, mother, 
and brother, but kept most of it for himself. Father and 
Brother ate theirs, but Mother slid her portion into the 
fre when she went back for another helping of green 
beans. 

Late August, as the nights were becoming distinctly 
cooler, Fred had an accident that gave his parents a rough 
few davs. He was splitting wood. Geoff was carrying it into 
the second kitchen. A poorly aimed stroke glanced off the 
edge of the stick and opened an angled cut in his calf. 

Fred screamed in pain, fear, and shock. Geoff ran to the 
kitchen for his mother. Jan rushed out to find her son Sit- 
ting with an astonished look on his face while blood 
gushed from his leg. Gene, working at the hangar, heard 
the shouts and ran back. I knew it would come some day, 
he thought as he ran. Some day the plague had to reach 

It was almost with relief he saw the blood, but that 
disappeared immediately he got a good look at the cut. It 
was deep and about six inches long. Stripping off his shirt, 
he wound it twice around the leg below the knee and 
tightened it as much as he could. Making the last loop 
loose at the top, he felt around for a stick and tightened 
the shirt by twisting it. Blood still ebbed from the wound 
but it stomped running. 

Jan was knelt beside Fred, holding his head against her. 
Her white face and staring eyes suggested she was in al- 
most as much shock as Fred. Geoff was crying. 
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“Jan, get some water boiling. And get out that Bri: 
book and a pair of scissors.” sald 
As she rushed off, Gene sent Geoff to one of the cap 
to bring back blankets. Obviously fearful his brothey wenn 
die before he got back, Geoff hesitated. Aware of Py 
boy’s concern, Gene took time to reassure him. “Freg will 
be all right. Now you go get the blankets so we can kesp 

him warm.” 

As he carried the boy inside, Gene feared he mightn’s 
be able to do whatever needed to be done. All his life he’g 
been ashamed of the queasy feeling he got even when peo. 
ple talked about the wounds men received in accidents, Jp 
Korea, he’d shot down several planes, dropped bombs on 
North Korean positions, and sprayed lines of troops with 
machine-euns. He’d never sewn up a wound or even seen 
one for that matter, enemy or friendly. Enemy dead and 
wounded he left behind in seconds. Friendly wounded were 
whisked off to hospitals where doctors and nurses waited, 

Jan was about as much good as he was. There had been 
a time when she’d faint at the sight of blood, though rais- 
ing two boys had cured her of that. He wasn’t likely to 
faint, but he would have to brace himself for the ordeal of 
repairing his son’s leg and he didn’t know much about 
simple first aid, let alone sewing up a cut. 

“We can’t let that torniquet stay on too long,” he told 
Jan. “Find a watch and get it going.” They’d long since 
given up wearing watches. The sun told them all the time 
they needed and the radio gave them the date. 

_ He had no anaesthetic, no sleeping pills left by an Up- 
tight executive. He did have a liquor cabinet, however, 
with a dozen bottles partially full plus two large bottles of 
scotch and one of vodka he’d brought with him. He had 
decided months ago to give up the pre-dinner drink he 
liked so much in Montreal, for just such an emergency. 
Now he poured two ounces of vodka and told Fred to 
drink it. a 

In ten minutes he loosened the tornique 
flow for a half a minute, then tightened ¢ cond poset 
the upper leg as a replacement. As the vodka took effect, 
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he got more down the boy’s throat. Within 30 minutes 


Fred was snoring drunkenly. 
He thought he could never do it but he found himself 


saying to Jan, “Well, girl, let’s get at it.” 


The pant leg came away easily and he gagged at the 
sight of the raw flesh. He controlled himself enough to 
walk to the cupboard for a knife which he held in the 
kitchen stove flame for a few seconds before using it as a 
probe. Once he got the knife point into the wound his 
queasiness left. 

Jan said, “What are you doing?” 

“If there’s a tendon cut, we’re in trouble because I have 
no idea how to sew it together again. And if I do get it 
sewn together, will it grow together again, and how do I 
get the stiches out after the wound has healed?” 

Probing with the knife point was of little use. He had 
Jan pull the wound open on one side while he pulled the 
other side. Soaking up blood with a clean cloth, he ran 


the dull side of the knife along the flesh but could find 


nothing that looked or felt like the tendons he feared might 
be cut. 

“I really think it’s a clean, straight cut into the flesh. I 
can’t see any bone chips and I can’t find a tendon cut 
anywhere. We'll sew it up and hope no infection gets in.” 

“Have you read that chapter on first aid?” 

Jan said she had and she’d been appalled at the number 
of times it had suggested what to do at once and then 
concluded, “Get the patient to a doctor as soon as pos- 
sible.” : 

Gene shrugged. “Well, it’s a first aid book, not a medical 
course, I guess. What I remember is how to close a wound 
when you haven’t got the proper curved needle or the tech- 
nical skill to do a proper job of stitching a wound.” 

“Adhesive tape?” 

“Yes, you shave the skin, make sure it’s dry, and lay 
adhesive tape down either side of the wound, then cross 
Stitch the adhesive tape together and pull the edge of the 
wound together that way. I'd rather do that than fool 
around with a straight needle and some thread.” 
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Upset as she was, she managed a faint smile. Cy 

5 9 él] 
you're the doctor. . 
After shaving the leg, he laid a wide strip down eith 
R cr 

side of the wound and used needle and thread to tight 

the two strips together. The wound closed nicely. They a 
dusted the powder from two antibiotic capsules into the 
cut. Looking at the grains of power in the raw wound he 
chuckled despite himself, then explained. “Remember the 
story about the fishing boat captain who was drunk and 
about to crash into a dock? He told a sailor to drop ancho, 
in a last-moment effort to save the ship. The sailor calleg 
back, ‘There’s no rope on the anchor, sir.’ And the captain 
shouted, ‘Well, drop it anyway, it might do some good,’” 

They laughed nervously. 

“T don’t know,” said Gene, “whether we'd better feed 
antibiotics to him internally, but surely they won’t hurt in 
the wound. Infection is what worries me.” 

Fred came to groggily in the early evening complaining 
of a sore leg and a headache. Gene gave him another glass 
of vodka. Before going to bed, they checked his temper- 
ature and found it just over one hundred degrees. Gene 
held Fred in a sitting position and got two more antibiotic 
pills into him. Gene and Jan slept little, but Fred was out 
like a light, groggy from the vodka. Next morning his tem- 
perature was normal, and he didn’t complain as much 
about his leg as about his head. Away from Fred, they 
allowed themselves to be amused at their son’s first hang- 
over. 

On the third day Fred sat on the edge of his bed. 
Gene made a makeshift crutch. Next day the boy was hob- 
bling on it. In two weeks, he was walking with a limp. He 
pico in one day with both the bandage and adhesive tape 

“It was loose, so I just pulled it off,” he said casually. 

The only other injury that summer was Geoff’s bee stings 
during wooo ee ngs wild honey. Gene had read 
iti one of the survival books how i 24: 
of flight to find a bee hive where th <tnel aetaek ene 
an elaborate scheme, however, involving a bee tra Mer 
white paint daubed on a bee so the hunter could time 
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a bee’s absence and so determine from the known qpeed 
of a bee how far away he'd find the hive. Gene had no 
time for that but one day while walking their traplines, he 
told Geoff about what he’d read and said that mayhe next 
year they’d find time to look for a wild honey hive. Geoff 
was young and small for his age but he was observant. A 
week later, over 4 late supper of stewed rabbit and new 
potatoes, he told his father, somewhat proudly and a little 
secretively, that he’d found a beehive in a hollow tree. 

“Where is it, Geoff?” 

“Oh, I'll have to show you. It’s hard to find.” 

“Well, tell us how you found it then.” 

It was Geoff’s moment of glory and he made the most 
of it. During the entire dinner he spun an elaborate tale of 
watching bees and following them through the woods, 
catching them in bottles and painting them with luminous 
paint so he could see them better (no one spoiled his story 
by pointing out that bees don’t fly at night) and how he’d 
sat in the forest for hours watching bees fly by until he 
found out where they were. When he found the tree, the 
air was thick with bees and he didn’t dare go closer, but 
he’d lit a fire and made a lot of smoke and the bees went 
away and he went up and found an old hollow tree which 
was full of honey. 

_ He concluded with the observation that he liked honey 
_and he'd welcome help to get it. 

His parents were almost speechless trying to control 
their laughter but Gene managed to assure Geoff they’d 
find time to have a look and see what could be done. 
“Well, I could do it myself,” said Geoff, “but that honey 
is heavy stuff.” | 

A few days later Geoff led them directly to the hive in 
a striking demonstration of the woods sense he’d devel- 
‘oped. The survival books said the smoke smudges would 
stupify most bees while honey was removed, but the only 
way to be reasonably sure of no stings was to wear pro- 
tective clothing including netting for face and neck and 
gloves. Because it was Geofi’s find, he and his father 
‘dressed suitably and trudged to the tree with matches, a 
| bellows to force smoke into the log, an axe and a saw to 
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break it up, several pails to carry the honey and 9 
scoops to dig it out. 

They managed to get most of the bees grogey y: 
smoke, going into substantial coughing fits themsey. 
then Gene began to open the log. The swarm of bee, th 
positively frightening. Geoff brushed at those clustereg on 
his netting so much that he loosened it and a few Vengefyy 
bees got inside. The last Gene saw of Geoff was a small 
fisure crashing through the underbrush in an effort to 
ahead of his persecutors. By the time Geoff returned, hig 
netting in place again, Gene had scooped out about ten 
pounds of honey. They doused the fire and headed home 
Gene with two full pails, Geoff with a lighter one. 

It was a welcome addition, because they had little sugar. 
They were careful to clean it well, and used it sparingly, 
but it made a great difference all winter to the palatability 
of many of their foods. And Geoff never missed an op- 
portunity to impress on everyone that he’d found it and 
helped gather it. 

With the family’s sweet tooth partially satisfied, Gene 
tried an experiment to get more bread flour. Their flour 
stocks would last a few months if they used it at will, may- 
be a year if bread were baked only as a treat. He was — 
intrisued, therefore, to read that the roots of bullrushes 
could be dried and stripped of their skins. The pulp 
ground into flour made quite respectable bread. 

One afternoon, as a treat for the boys, they paddled 
off in a canoe and searched for bullrushes. In the marshy 
area halfway down the second lake (there were four inter- 
connected ones near the camp) they found a plentiful sup- 
ply and dug up about a hundred pounds of roots. While 
they dried, Gene spent an evening with a hammer and cold 
chisel and made a simple circular quern, using as a model 
one he remembered seeing in the archaeological museum at 
Pompeii. It wasn’t too heavy, and by pushing on the pole 
fastened to the moveable portion, Geoff and Fred could 
reduce the dried pulp to a coarse flour. Dried again and 
milled again, the flour was reasonably fine. Alone or mixed 
with some regular flour from the bin, it made excellent 


Pair of . 
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ead, They managed to pile two hundred pounds of driec 
rush roots in the cellar. 

With food supplies reasonably secure, Gene turned his 
attention to machinery and tools. The aircraft was some- 
thing of a problem, but he finally decided to take the 
engines inside. Someday he might need to go back to 
civilization. 

_ The engines safely stored, he ran the tractor into the 
second kitchen, drained the oil and stashed the battery, 
along with those from the plane, under his bed. If it was 
necessary in the spring, he’d start up the diesel-electric 
engine and run it long enough to recharge the batteries, or 
make up new batteries. 

“T think,” he said one day to Jan, “that we’re as ready 
for winter as we're going to get.” It was as well. Winter 
came quickly. One September morning it was fifty degrees 
and the forest was dangerously dry. Next day the temper- 
ature dropped to twenty above zero and there was three 
inches of snow on the ground. 

The lake and the trees surrounding it were a winter 
wonderland. | 


| 
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During the summer, Jan used the big cookstove to 
prepare meals. In September, she kept a stick or two burn- 
ing all day to keep the cabin warm, but let it go out in the 
late evening. They woke one morning to find water frozen 
on the cold stove. Over breakfast, Gene said it was time 
for them to have all-night watch end they’d start that 
night. | 
“You mean someone will have to stay up all night?” 
asked Jan. ae 

“No, we'll take turns, you and Fred and me. Geoit 
won't be on dutv for a while vet.” 

His wife and sons weren’t convinced but Gene was Un- 
yielding. “We can survive this winter, I think, and stay 
warm and well fed in this buil4ino, It has the insulation we 
need to stay warm and food snpplies underneath will keep 
us going a long time. But if there was ever a fire, we could 
lose this whole building very quickly and I’m not sure we'd 
survive the winter. We just can’t take a chance. 

“ll stand watch from ten to one. You take from one 
to fovr, Fred will take from for to seven. We'll rotate so 
nobodv’s stuck with the eravevard shift.” 

The rest of the family obviously didn’t think it neces- 
sarv. brt they went along with the idea. Gene susnected 
neither Jan or nor Fred were ton faithful about it. and con- 
firme? his feeling when he woke about five o’clack one 
morning and found Fred curled up fast asleep by the stove. 
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He slipped quietly out of the house, used his poe pee 
to cut a willow switch by the lake and came bac : ce 9 
this eldest son a vicious swipe across the buttoc S. saa 
wncurled like a watch mainspring and shot to ne ce 

yelling. Gene got three more good slashes at the OY's 
le gs and bottom before Fred backed his burnin g rear into 
a corner. Before a bleary-eyed Jan or a frightened Geoff 
could even ask what had happened, Gene dressed down 
the frightened boy. 

_ “In the army, if a sentry falls asleep on duty, you know 
what they do?” 

Fred just shook his head, rubbing his rear with one 
hand and his streaming eyes with the other. 

“They take him out in the morning, stand him acainst 4 
tree and shoot him for endangering the lives of his com- 
fades. I won’t shoot you, but if you ever fall asleep again 
when you’re supposed to be watching the fire, I'll tie you 


to a tree and whip you until you can’t stand. You under- 
stand?” 


Silence, 
“I said,” Gene spoke evenly, “do you understand?” 
Eyes on the switch, the boy said sullenly, ““Yes.” 
“Good. Tell me what I said.” 
The boy was sobbing from pain and humiliation and 
anger and didn’t answer. 

Gene was ruthless. 
- “You will stop crying at once,” he said coldly. “And 
you will tell me what I said. And you will do it quickly or 

‘take you out to that tree right now.” 
: You sald if I fell asleep again you'd tie me to a tree,” 
‘That’s not all I said.” ) 
“And you’d switch me until IT couldn’t stand.” 
- “Good. Let me have that 
you understand clearly.” 
7 Fred looked plaintively at his mother, who took another 
ep into the room. “Gene, I wonder. .. .” 
© “You either keep quiet, Jan, or 
Pdon’t care which.” 

She said nothing more, 
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again, all at once, so I’m sure 


go back to your room. 
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“Now, young man, you have one more chance. Quickly 


now.” 

“You said if I fell asleep again, you’d tie me to a tree 
and beat me until I couldn’t stand.” 

“And [ gather you don’t want that to happen.” 

“No.” The boy looked in his father’s face and reverted 
to the style they had used when they were younger, “No, 
sir.” 
“Very good. You're still on watch until seven.” 
Back in their bed, Jan said nothing for some time. The 
memory of his hard slap in Montreal was vivid. Somewhat 
defensively, she said, finally, “I really think you'd have 
taken a switch to me if I’d fallen asleep in the kitchen,” 


He wasn’t the least forgiving. 

“Not in front of the boys.” 

“Now look here, Gene, this isn’t the air force. I think 
you're carrying this discipline thing too far.” 

“I don’t care what you think. The boys must under- 
stand what we’re up against. We’re in a survival situation, 


Jan, and we can’t be too careful.” 

There was silence between them. 

“This isn’t a game we’re playing. We make one serious 
mistake up here this winter and we could all be dead. 
Worse, you might be left alone with the boys... . or worst 
of all, they might be left alone.” 

There was another long silence. 

“I'm sorry, Gene. But he looked so hurt standing here.” __ 

He reached out his arm and she automatically rolled 
over to tuck her head in against his shoulder. 

“It’s not a matter of who’s right or wrong, honey. It’s 
just that he’s so young and he doesn’t understand. But it’s 
too important to be gentle about it.” 

He felt her head nod against his chest and they were 
both silent and when they woke in the morning she was 
still lving there. As he tried to move his arm, she pressed 
her weight down and held it there, 

“My arm’s asleep,” aan plaintively. 

“So what’s wrong with the other one?” she ea} 

He made a fuss about stroking and Msctan nee, 
eventually she relented and let him roll out of bed. 


~ 
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Fred was standing beside the stove with a stick of wood 
in his hand, 
“Too sore to sit down, son?” 
The tone of his voice put the boy a little more at ease. 
“Gee, Dad, you were sure mad. I’m sorry I fell asleep.” 
“J was, Fred. But I’m sure you won't do it again.” 
Fred shook his head ruefully and took a pail to the lake 
for water. 
A week later Fred was on the one-to-four shift when he 
woke Gene by tiptoeing into their bedroom. “Dad,” he 
whispered, “come and listen. There's something moving 
- around outside.” His father’s heart took an enormous dose 
of adrenalin as the thought crossed his mind that it might 
' be a plague survivor ficeing north from the noxious Cities. 
| Squatting beside a woodpile, peering out a common ToOom 
window, however. he realized it must be an animal by the 
' noise it was making. Probably a beat. There would be no 
point in just scaring if off. It would return, Next time it 
might come during the day and attack someone. He'd shot 
a deer several days before and they had lots of meat, This 
might be a good time time to give back his son some self- 
' esteem. 
“Here, Fred, the rifle is off safety and loaded,” he 
' whispered. “I'll slide open the window and you squat down 
with the barrel on the window sill and follow the flash- 
light. I'll see if I can pick out whatever it is. It’s probably 
over by the cabin where the deer is hanging.” 
Fred’s hand trembled slightly as the gun switched hands. 
“All set, Fred?” 
“Veah.”’ 
“Okay, I’ll switch on the light.” 
Sure enough, over by a cabin was a black bear, fat with 
' asummer’s feeding on fish and fruit and honey. It turned 
to look at the light and Gene murmured, “Steady, son, 
Steady does it.” 
He felt the boy’s body tense with concentration and the 
crack of the rifle was loud in the room. The bear rose to 
its hind lees and stayed there for a moment. As the bear 
went up, Fred worked the bolt, ejecting the cartridge, 
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slipped another one into the barrel, and softly closeg the 
breech again. , 

Very good indeed, thought Gene. 

But there was no second shot. Gene had drilled into the 
boy that they couldn't afford two shots on anything Unlese 
it was absolutely necessary. The bear lowered itself. took 
two unsteady steps toward the light, stocd stock stij] for 
another moment, then slumped to the ground. 

“J think,” said Fred calmly, “I got him.” 

Gene could have hugged his son, but that would have 
been a denial of rigorous gun training. All he said was, “] 
think you have, son, I think you have indeed.” 

“Let’s wait a while and see.” | 

As a large pool of blood spread over the ground, Gene 
guessed they could go and have a closer look. He was 
about to add an instruction, but before he could Fred 
pulled the gun back through the window. 

“Okay, Dad, I’ve put the gun on safety.” 

And Gene was grateful for the darkness because his 
eyes had suddenly brimmed with tears. The son was be- 
coming a mature adult, and the father was proud. 

Geoff's eyes were wide as saucers as he examined the 
great bulk of the bear. “Wow. What a bruiser. Can we fix 
the skin for our room, Dad, can we?” 

“I don’t know, Geoff. Indian women make a hide soft 
and pliable by chewing it with their teeth, sometimes for 
weeks. Maybe if you could persuade your mother to do it 
for you, you could have it. Or maybe you could chew it 
yourself.” 

Mother held her flimsy nightdress closer about her shiv- 
ering form, muttered, “No way,” and went back to bed. 

Bo sgeehe ge Page re yest - said, “Don’t worry, Geoff, 
bear’s jugular and is li ‘th : a gdigegecr 
© there until dawn. Then they’d 


haul it to the cabin near the lake they’ 

butchering. They had most of the wood Geena cae 
the garden was long since finished, so Gene let the boys 
peg out the skin next day against the wall of a cabin id 
scrape it clean. He also gave them two pounds of ‘spdahoats 


salt to help cure the skin (feeling reasonably certain he’d 
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find salt somewhere next summer), though most of the 
tanning consisted of rubbing the bear’s brains into the skin. 
_ Jan watched in utter disgust as they worked energeti- 
cally on the hide. Geoff smiled up at her, his clothes a 
stinking mess, his hands thick with bear brains, and said 
cheerily, “Fred says hell let me sleep on the bearskin 
sometimes if I help him.” 

She said that was nice, and she left. She was more en- 
thusiastic, however, when Gene brought in the bear oil 
he’d rendered over a fire in the woods. 

“Survival book says its better than olive oil for most 

cooking... and it won't go rancid.” 
_ They found bear oil and wild honey had much in com- 
mon. Both were enormously tasty, both kept indefinitely 
without fermenting or becoming rancid, and both filled a 
big gap in their supplies. 

“Guess I’d better go looking for a couple of bears next 

fall, eh, Dad?” | 
- Gene said he thought that might be an excellent idea, 
and Fred swelled with pride. 
_ That same week, Gene and Fred took shotguns and 
paddled to the marshy area where wild rice grew and made 
duckblinds along the shore. They took turns shooting and 
retrieving and did reasonably well with six ducks and a 
goose. Three days later they went out again with two crude 
decoys Fred had made, and brought back a dozen ducks 
and three geese. In all they shot thirty-one whistlers, 
mallards, and other ducks, and seven geese. 

Most they skinned and kept in the root cellar until the 
temperature dropped below freezing. Those that weren t 
too high were put outdoors to freeze, then stored in the 
butchering cabin. 

Jan asked the boys to look for some clay, which Geoff 
knew immediately where to find. 

“The survival book says to clean the bird and puddle 
Clay into a creamy soup. Then you dip the bird, feathers 
and all, into the clay. When it’s well coated, you wrap it in 
an inch-thick pancake of clay and cook it until the clay 1s 
ard, When you crack it open, the bird is cooked 1n Its own 
lices and the feathers and skin come off with the clay. 
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To her delight and everyone's enjoyment, it worked 
After that, they seldom bothered to pluck a bird, 

“I know,” said Geoff, “where there's some nice whit. 
Clay: 
His parents looked at him inguiringly. 

“Well.” said the expert woodsman, “a duck would look 
nicer in white clay than in that dirty brown stuff.” 

They nodded wisely and allowed that was indeed so. 

A phrase he'd heard kept repeating itself in Gene’s 
mind. “The family that works together stays together. , , .” 
Or it might have been, “the family that prays together stays 
together.” Up in the woods he rather preferred “works.” 
Whether at work or at play they were closer than they'd 
ever been. The boys seemed to understand how much de- 
pended on them and took all the responsibility Gene gave 
them. 
In the evening they gathered around a single oil lamp 
and played card games. Poker had been a way of life at the 
fishing camp. They found no less than 32 decks of cards. 
Snap, cribbage, knock rummy amused them, and when the 
more simple games palled, the parents taught the boys to 
play euchre, and eventually bridge. Geoff was just a little 
young to really appreciate the game. It was a long time 
before he got the complexities of trump and no trump into 
his head. When Geoff tired and went to bed, the remaining 
three played a variation of bridge in which they bid for the 
dummy hand. | 
Fae ad liked most, however, was woodcarving. 

ously sawed a wide chisel in two, length- 
Wise, to give them a basic cutting tool and, with equal dif- 
Palit one rots ee chisels to provide a curved cut- 
spent hours in the cabin, pres oo = oe: ed 
istate diel Makan: ? & quite respectable animals, 

Whimsical Geoff, whose fi , 
quite matched the scphiaticatian of Pradie ene ae ‘shile 
osophical about his skills. When his chi abaaAitar ati’ 

sel slipped and took 

off the head of a duck when he was nearly fini 
looked at the wreckage and shrugged, y linished, he 
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«Oh, well, if wasnt a very good duck, anyway. Besides, 
we could do with a little more kindling.” 

During the relatively short day they did chores, cut more 
wood, dragged sleds of it through the snow and fished a lot 
through holes in the ice. 

Bears were hibernating, and there were few deer or 
moose moving from their winter feeding grounds, wherever 
those were. Gene had had little luck. Three times during 
the winter, however, woodland caribou passed through 
their hunting grounds. 

The first time Gene didn’t wait to see where the caribou 
were heading. He shot two bucks as soon as he could get 
a bead on them... the family had been eating fish and 
rabbit for about two weeks. Both animals dropped where 
they stood. It was past noon and they were five miles from 
camp. It was cold, hard work butchering the animals, but 
worth the effort. Within two days they had most of the 
_mmeat in storage. The next time they saw big game they 
used their heads more and feet less. Gene circled a small 
herd and edged them toward the camp. A mile away they 
became nervous, and Fred decided they’d gained all the 
on-the-hoof mileage they could, and killed two animals. 
They had most of the game back in camp before dark. 

Geoff wanted another caribou skin, so he and Fred 
made another trip and brought back both. The hearts and 
livers they saved, but they were never hungry enough to 
want to eat the brains, lungs and other organs. Jan knew 
from the survival handbooks that all parts of the caribou 
were edible, but neither she nor Gene. could stomach most 
Organs, even in a soup. 

“If we’re really hungry sometime, we'll eat it and be glad 
to do so, but we’re all right so far.” 

“What astonishes me,” said Gene, “is the amount of fat 
we eat without putting on weight.” 

Being outdoors most of the day in extremely low temper- 
atures required great energy. They all craved fat, and de- 
lighted in eating chunks of it along with their meat. When 


there was bread, the boys delighted in frying it in deep fat 
and munching on it like candy. Hot or cold didn’t seem to 


matter. 
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They got through the winter surprisingly well, 

Oddly, snow was not a great problem. No more than 
foot all winter. In Montreal as much as forty inches fel 
some winters. The interior of Quebec has relatively light 
precipitation, not as barren of rain and snow as the north. 
ern tundra, but considerably less than further south, They 
made makeshift snowshoes but usually they could ge 
around easily in boots. 

The cold was intense. One night the temperature wen; 
to forty below zero. All one week it was twenty below zero, 
day and night. Not that there was much day... the sun iy 
December rose about midmorning and disappeared again 
midafternoon. Dawn, however, was a long time coming, 
and dusk lasted an hour or more after sunset. 

The double cabin worked well, the space outside the 
cabin sheltering most of the wood they used and providing 
dead air which insulated them wonderfully. They learned 
to use green, wet wood to keep wood in the stoves from 
burning up too fast. And, as Geoff put it, “it makes a nice 
sizzle, too.” It turned out to be easy to keep the root cellar 
at forty-five degrees and they had some vegetables left 
when spring came. 

They hadn’t had a hungry day, were Jean and fit, and 
confident of their ability to survive and enjoy life, for as 
many winters as necessary. Their second and third sum- 
mers they were better able to judge the supplies they 
needed and they enlarged the garden only slightly, but 
wished they had done more when an early frost at the end 
of the third summer killed all but the root vegetables. 

They compensated by shooting more ducks and geese 
and wandered the woods more in search of game. Fred was 
quite capable on his own and he shot two black bear's 
yielding plenty of fat for the winter cooking. Geoff was still 
awkward and uncoordinated, but his woodman’s sense Was 
unbelievable. He could spot a bee’s hive, trace a game trail, 
or orient himself to a stream or the lake or camp as if he’d 
been born in the northern forests. 

Each member of the family was lonely, in his own way. 
Gene for the world of business and engineering for which 
he’d been trained, Jan for feminine companionship and a 
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less rigorous existence, Fred and Geoff for boys their own 
age to play with and talk to... but these were minor and 
served only to draw them together. In ways they’d never 
known in Montreal, they enjoved each other’s company 
and talked endlessly about the details of daily life and the 
triumphs of wrestling a living from a harsh environment, 

The third winter passed much as the first and second. 
They made few struciural changes in the cabin they’d put 
in the main lodge. Gene calculated their store of gasoline 
and fuel oil would last for some years at their consumption 
rate, and their tools and machines, being sturdy and de- 
simed for hard use, worked without major breakdowns. 
When the ground was dry in the late spring, Gene dragged 
the engines out, installed them and checked them carefully, 
and flew the plane again. When cold weather returned, the 
engines went inside by the woodpile. 

_ They had prepared the ground for their fourth garden 
when their lease on life ended. 

Gene was shaping a new axe handle in the workshop 
when he suddenly felt dizzy and unable to get his breath 
properly. Fear tightened his stomach into a knot. The 
symptoms were what he’d heard broadcasters say were felt 
_by the plague. He had thought they were too far north of 
the populated areas, where the winds moved always from 
northwest to southeast and where no carrier would dream 
Of travelling. for the plague to appear. 

Yet it had happened. 

With what he believed to be his dving breath, he stag- 

gered to the door and looked ont on the lake. Sure enough, 

a mile out in the lake, a figure in a canoe was paddling 

toward their camp. Anger at the fool who had invaded 

their sanctuary replaced his initial terror but the anger 

Gave way again in seconds to terror again as he saw Jan 

crawl out the doorway, raise a hand to him in supplication, 

greeting, or farewell—he never knew—and collapse in a 

heap at the foot of the stairs. 

Then he too lost consciousness. 

__ The Indian on the lake came cautiously closer, and 
landed below the butchering cabin. At the main lodge he 
looked in puzzled amazement at Jan’s body, After a few 
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moments, he bent and rolled her over and put hig h 
| 0 54 ec ae | P and 
over her mouth. She was dead but the body Was ot 
Len ee : oe 
warm. Over on the runway, where they'd been battine 
ball, the two boys were sprawled near the hangar thes 
they'd died, trving to get back to their parents. : 

When the Indian saw Gene's body he sighed deeply by 
did not bother to check further. He’d seen too much death 
in his day, first when the plague had swept through the 
James Bay area, and once since when he entered an iso. 
lated village he visted in his wanderings. People had been 
alive until a few minutes before he arrived, but they were 
dead when he got there. He had no way of knowing that 
he was one of six thousand carriers still alive in North 
America. 

Where he travelled. the plague travelled with him, its 
virus carried on the winds. Listening to their radios, sur- 
vivors in the South learned how deadly was their breath, 
The Indian knew little English and less French. He had 
never listened to radios before the plague and had no 
reason or wav to do so now. He was doomed to travel end- 
lessly through an almost dead land, killing the few re- 
maining survivors as he went. 

There was nothing he could do and there was nothing in 
the camp he wanted, Shaking his head sadly, he pushed his 
canoe into deeper water and went his way. 

The camp was still. 

Later, much later, Gene’s inert form stirred slightly, 
retching involuntarily. If he had been lying on his back, 
he’d have drowned in his own vomit. More time passed, 
and he stirred again. Eventually the smell registered and 
he rolled over to clean ground. He lay there while the sun 
set and rose again. 

Soon after dawn, he was violently ill and the retching 
brought with it the agony of consciousness. He lay long 
minutes, staring out at the lake, unable to comprehend who 
he was or what had happened. His body shook with an- 
other spell of vomiting. though there was little left to bring 
up. Slowly he began to remember. 


In a rush, the memories came back .. . of the tr 
canoe and Jan’s hand waving helplessly to him. strange 
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He staggered to his feet and turned to the camp. She sti]] 
Jay there. Beyond the camp he saw the boys crumbled in 
two tiny heaps. Of the stranger, there Was no Sign. 

Shaking as if with the ague, his stomach stil] in convul- 
sions, his head a tormented weight of pain on his shoul- 
ders, he staggered on his feet and on his knees to his 
wife. Her face was cold to his fevered touch. He bent to 
lift her to his arms but even that he was denied -.. her 
body was as stiff as it was cold. 

The grief in his heart was worse than the convulsed 
stomach, the throbbing head and the shaking body. He 
dropped his hands on the steps, cradled his head on his 
arms and sobbed as he had never sobbed before in his life. 
He wept for his dead wife, and the sons he knew were 
dead, and for the astronauts, and his parents and Jan’s 
family, and for all the friends they knew back in what had 
been civilization, and for the hundreds of millions who had 
died, and for the civilization he feared he’d never know 
again. Because he was more emotional than he showed to 
others, he wept for himself and the grief he would know 
having survived his family. 

Sick and grieving as he was, he realized that if he had 
_been fated to die, his body would long since have been as 

cold as Jan’s. He was terribly afraid he was going to live. 
Unable to do anything to ensure his recovery, but unwilling 
to do anvthing either to ensure his death, he crawled into 
the cabin and into the bed he’d shared almost three years 

with Jan. Grief kept him awake for hours, but his body 
took over and he slept. . 

It was dark when he woke again, the grief heavier than 
before but his body less racked with pain and convulsions. 
Jan and the boys could not lie there longer. Steadying him- 
_ self with a broom handle he got to the tractor, hitched the 
sled on which they hauled game to camp, drove it back and 
put Jan on the sled. The boys looked sO forlorn lying in 
the light of the tractor that he wept again and the tears 
were still streaming down his face when he drove into the 

Ec LULL. 
| nana me cari exhausting but he got back to the bed- 
room and slept again. 
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When he woke the third day, his head was clear 9,4. 
stomach quiet. His hands still shook but he suka 4 hi 
without staggering. He sat by the cold stove and sasia 
the cabin window, past the remnants of last winter’ lee 
pile, The agony of erief was no less, but his mind was "69 
ginning to function. 

Obviously the stranger in the canoe was a carrier. The 
lonely traveller could not have known there were four 
people who were living at the camp who had not had the 
plague. He’d paddled over to investigate and had found 


four dead people . . . well. three dead and one apparently 
dead. Then he must have left. 
By some miracle .. . OF trick . . . of fate, Gene had not 


only survived three years in the wilderness but he’d also 


survived the plague when it came. 

Why? 

It was the perennial question of the survivor. Sole sur- 
vivors of aircraft crashes sometimes became psychiatric 
cases uselessly trying to understand why everyone else had 
died. Gene knew that his being alive was as much an acci- 
dent as the survival of one salmon out of millions of eggs 
laid in a gravel bed, as much a chance as the sprouting of a 
single acorn from an oak. No answer was needed because 
there was none. 

His first task was to bury his dead. They could not lie 
longer in the spring warmth. For a moment he toyed with 
the idea of cremating the three bodies, Iaying them in 
their beds in the cabin and setting fire to it. Fven as the 
thought crossed his mind, he knew it was the urge for the 
dramatic which accompanies death and grief. No, he woul 
bury them in a grave he’d dig with the front end loader ot 
the tractor. 

As he thought about it, he also knew he wouldn’t stay 
at the camp. He’d thunder off into the sky and leave three 
years of happiness and a terrible prief behind. There was 
nothing else to do, really. He knew he couldn’t stay on if 
that lonely spot, beside the graves of his warm "tender 
wife, the son who had become a man before his sixteenth 


birthday, and the son who would ha ; 
all his life and survived happily. ve stayed in the woods 
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['m a product of civilization, he thought. T could stay 
there as long as it was necessary, and | adapted quite well. 
Now I’m a carrier, too, and it isn’t necessary to stay up 
here to stay alive. 

As his thoughts ranged toward the almost empty con- 
tinent below him, he was also beginning to realize what a 
tragedy it would have been if Jan had survived. Was that a 
rationalization of his survival? He didn’t think so. It was 
the truth. If he could have chosen, he would not have 
‘chosen himself to survive. Most likely it would have been 
Fred, just entering manhood. There was no self-glorifica- 
tion in thinking it was as well Jan had not survived alone. 
He would not have wanted that to happen to her. 

_ He made a fire in the big stove. fried a few pieces of 
meat with some wild rice Jan had soaked, and washed it 
down with water. Surprisingly, it staved down. 

Because he couldn't bear to look at them as he worked. 
he unhitched the sled and drove the tractor to a ridge 

beside the lake above the camp. Making a long ramp as he 
went, he dug a trench as wide as the loader and eight feet 

deep. When it was finished, he looked at the gravel with 
deep concern because he knew he had not time that day to 
build three caskets, even if he had been willing to try to 
straighten out the bodies. 

Suddenly he remembered Jan’s soft voice when he was 

- digging the root cellar. “Why don’t you use the mattresses? 

_ No one will ever use them.” 

He laid two single mattresses side by side after he had 
levelled the floor of the grave. When he brought up the 
bodies, he carried each in his arms down the ramp and laid 

_ them on clean sheets. On an implse he went back to the 

_ cabin and brought three gifts to bury with his dead. The 
gold brooch he’d given Jan on their wedding day he placed 
in her already-swollen hand; the wooden bear Geoff had 
carved out of the pine which had drifted ashore he put in 

_ the boy’s arms as if it was a teddy bear; and the rifle with 
Its telescopic sights which Fred loved so dearly, tended 
with such great care, and used so effectively he laid under 
_ Fred’s right hand. 
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He said no burial service, Only three words. “Cin ws 
God.” With 
Then he carried down three more mattresses anq |,: 
them over his wife and sons and gently filled in the pen 
and he thoucht he had never known such grief before ne 
never would know such grief again. 

That night he slept little. 

Tn the morning he started the tractor again and collecteq 
huge boulders from the lake shore and piled them on the 
grave not so much to protect it as to mark it. In the after- 
noon he wrote in longhand a short account of their years 
‘7 the wilderness and inserted it in a length of two-inch 

d tightened on two steel caps, 


pipe, painted the threads, an : 
making a watertight and airtight seal which would last for 


centuries. One half of it he cemented into the top of the 


cairn. 
Then he was done. 
running an en- 


Next day he began work on the plane, ) 
an hour at a time, almost reckless now of his 


supply. He had enough to get him to any 
hundred miles south. A week 
ris sons, he was ready. He’d 
had most of his 


gine for 
precious gasoline 
one of several fields a few 
after he lost his love and | 
eaten reasonably well for three days, 
streneth back. and he wanted to leave. 

He thourht he might be like the widows he and Jan 
knew who made the mistake after their husbands had died 
of selling the home and moving into an apartment or to 
another city in an effort to get away from the reminders 0 
the life the couple had together. Soon they grieved not only 
for their husbands, but for the homes they should have 
kept for a year or so to:carry them through their grief. 

That might be how it would be with him, though he 
doubted it. He would find out soon enough and if he was 
wrong to leave, he could always fly back. | | 

All remaining gasoline in the aircraft, a rifie and survival 
gear stowed, a few family mementoes in a battered suit- 
case, he stood beside the cairn and stroked one of the 
stones as if it were his wife’s face or his son’s curly head 

He walked away without a backward glance, started the 
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ngines, made three complete cockpit checks, turned into 
. wind and was airborne quickly, 

- The camp and the cairn looked forlorn on the lakeshore 
as he waggled his wings in salute and turned south. 





The flight south was uneventful. From three thousand feet 
there was no sign of life. Not that there would have beep 
much life before the plague. Most of the land south to the 
St. Lawrence River was part of the great Laurentian 
Shield. that ereat mass of granite which was the backbone 
of Canada and of the continent. Looking down on hun- 
dreds of square miles of spruce and fir. their ranks split by 
great ovfcrons of rock, Gene was reminded of an epic 
poem he'd read about building the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. lhe poet had described the T aurentian Shield as a 
great reptile, its tail in the Atlantic. sweeping in a vast 
curve around Hudson Bay, its head lost beyond the barren 
lands in the Arctic Ocean. 

_ Occasionally there were forestry or mining camps and 
river or lake settlements, but none showed the slightest 
sign of activity. It would have been wasteful of the remain- 


ing fuel to circle lower for a better look. With full tanks 
there might have been time to check one or two places if 


feeling he wasn’t going to like wh | se: 
all the death on the streets and in Nets it ans re 
impersonal exposure. He knew he couldn’t have stayed on 
at the camp, living entirely alone, seeing eve a ‘ii 
graves of Jan and the boys, and remain sane. Aan de 
Chicoutimi turned ie be a forlorn place "hs eae 
tanks registering less than : + soe full, he had to Jand. 


| 


most O 
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Storms had flipped over a few aircraft no! tied down but 
f them were still in neat ranks. The terminal ap- 
peared deserted. Certainly there was no voice on the 
radio, not even green oF red lishts to welcome his plane or 
warn it of. Grateful for a safe landing, because three years 
was a long time not to fly, he shut down the engines and 
looked around. 

Uppermosi im his mind was what he’d find as remnants 
of the people who once had made this a bustling town. Far 
down ihe ficld, beside one of the aircraft, there was a 
shapeless heap. Inside the terminal, there were two bundles 
of bone, hair, clothes, boots and a nauseating grey and 
brown stain. He would see thousands more but these two 
brought home to him as could nothing he’d heard on the 
shortwave radio at the camp, what had happened to North 
America three years before. 

“There’s three hundred million like that all over the con- 
tinent,” he muttered aloud. He fought down the gagging 
sensation in his throat and forced himself to examine the 
nearest skeleton. It seemed macabre, but while one part 
of his mind was recoiling in horror, another was saying 
that he might as well get used to it, urging him closer. 

It had been a man who collapsed on his left side and 
died on the airport floor. Despite the long, cold winters, the 
body had almost disintegrated, only a few shreds of fiesh 
still clinging to the bones of the hands. Tufts of hair cov- 
ered parts of the skull, but most of the body was held to- 
gether only by the clothing it had worn. There was a wed- 
ding ring on one bony finger, glasses unbroken on the floor 
and between the teeth could be seen the red plastic and 
steel hooks of a denture. The trousers, coat, and boots 
were badly stained, almost rotted, from the decomposing 
flesh. 

And that’s all there was .. . just a pile of bones and 
clothes and a stench which still lingered. In a corner was 
another heap, this time rotting inside what had been a red 
and white skirt. Surprisingly, those were the only bodies in 
the airport. The offices were empty, as were the baggage 
rooms where scores of suitcases still stood. The control 
tower was empty as well. No teletypes clatiered with 
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weather messages from across Canada and United S} 
and from around the world. No radio crackled with ers 
from pilots and clearances from control officers 
for the runway, still wide, firm, and smooth enough 
him airborne again, and the gasoline he hoped to gp 
airport was useless to him. — . 

“Now how do I get gasoline into the plane?” 

Idly, he flicked the light switch at the door. Nothing. 

Passing through the waiting room again, he stopped 
once more beside the piles of bones and cloth. He’d known 
it would come to mind and it did... he saw again those 
two handsome boys lying in the grave he’d dug for them, 
Soon they’d be like the forlorn skeleton at his feet. “God 


fag 
Excepy 
to S€a 


d, the 


rest your souls,” he muttered and walked out into the 


warm sunlight. 

He never again stopped to look closely at the dead he 
saw so often. He found places to eat and sleep which were 
free of dead, skirted or walked past an occasional body 
he encountered, and avoided places where the dead were 
thick. He’d once read a book about a man left almost alone 
in a world disease has destroyed. Bodies had not bothered 
this fictional survivor because hordes of rats had bred 
quickly, consumed all the bodies, attacked some living ani- 
mals. then destroyed their own swollen numbers before 
reaching an ecological balance with the natural world 
around them. He’d always thought that a flaw in an other- 
wise intriguing story. 

“Well, obviously it didn’t happen in Quebec.” 

Probably hadn’t happened anvwhere. Even rats can’t 
breed that fast, he thought. But it had been 3 fascinating 
book. Funny, he hadn’t thought of it for years. The bodies 
brought it back. 

“Well, I better get some gas somehow.” 

The logical place was from one of the tank trucks which 
Serviced aircraft. A walk around the airport yielded only 
two trucks. One was parked under a DC-9 wing, so he 
tried that. The machinery was a complete mystery ‘but he 
pushed levers in hopes gasoline would pour out of the 
hose. No such luck. Finally, underneath the tank, he found 
a drain plug which unscrewed with a wrench, He turned it 
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out slowly, ready fo shut it again if gasoline began leaking 
‘nrough the threads. But the truck tank was empty. Prob- 
ably evaporated away slowly in the past two years. 

Then he laughed aloud and swore in frustration. The 
aircraft was a jet. The fuel would have been kerosene or 
JP fuel, neither suitable for his gasoline en pines, 

“Ve grow too soon oldt, and too late schmart,” he mut- 
fered. sds 

“Now ve try again. 

Well away from the hangers was the fuel storage area, 
unfortunately underground. That posed a problem. How to 
get gasoline, 1f there was any, out of the ground without 
pumps? It might be possible to get a car or a truck started 
but that might be as great a problem because the battery 
would be dead. Finding a car near the top of a long hill 
might do it. He could push it and get the engine going off 
the generator. No, that wouldn’t work on an automatic 
gear shift, only on cars or trucks with manual shift. Most 
small cars and most trucks had manual gears. With a car 
running he could search for a tank farm above ground, get 
gasoline into five-gallon cans and fill the plane’s tanks. 
“And away we go into the wild blue yonder.” he muttered. 

That would be a lot of hassling around, though. 

Maybe it would be better to forget the plan, If there was 
engine trouble—and who knew what would go on an 
engine unserviced for two years—there’d be no one to pull 
him from the wreckage after a forced landing. Certainly he 
could get a car started. The roads were all paved through 
this part of Quebec. 

So he sat on, mulling over that huge gasoline tank under- 
ground. The intake pipe the supply trucks used to fill the 
tank caught his eye and he suddenly thought of the old 
water pump at his family’s cottage in Wisconsin. “If I 
could find a hand pump, I could stick a plastic hose down 
there and pump up gas.” Working off the cap with a 
wrench, he let down a rope and brought it up dripping with 
gasoline. 

Chicoutimi was ten miles away, but Bagotville was less 
than an hour’s walk. He hiked in and found several hand 
pumps in the first hardware store. 
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“Okav, let’s think about this a minute. 

“T need some grease so the pump won’ Strike 5 
and light the gas.” Then he found hose to fiz the ent 
the pipe and some sticky goo to make it tight. A few f * 
gallon cans to carry the gas, and a big funnel and 
fine wire mesh to strain the gas as it went into the ¢ 
and the plane... . He could think of nothing else he 
needed. | 

Several times on the way back, pulling a child’. wage 

1 tin ss n 
behind him, he wondered what he’d forgotten, but j¢ turned 
out nothing had been. The hose slipped easily into the 
tank and the ereased pump worked perfectly. 

Gene made Montreal eventually, but the plane neve, 
did. He’d been airborne about twenty minutes when the 
port engine coughed several times, lost power, surgeg 
again, then quit. It had been years since he'd practiceg 
single-ensine procedure, but the reaction was automatic 
... hard richt rudder, more power on the starboard engine, 
trim to hold on rudder... . and pray the starboard doesn’t 
go, too. There was an emergency landing field below, the 
empty ribbon of asphalt from Chicoutimi to Quebec 
through Laurentian Park. Telephone and power lines 
seemed well set back from the road. A fast reverse course 
would put the plane into wind and a highway landing 
should be easv. But any emergency landing was risky. It 
would be better to try to reach an airfield. By staying near 
the hishwav richt of wav, he could always get down. He 
felt no sense of deep concern. 

It was only another sixty miles to Quebec. The star- 
board engine couched once but canght again and purred 
steadily. At one hundred twenty-mph, which was the best 
speed on one engine, Quebec was twenty minutes away. It 
was worth trving. 

He’d keep flying and risk a deadstick landing in an ef- 
fort to make the airport at Quebec. 

It turned out he got both. About five miles north of 
L’Ancienne Lorette, the starboard engine quit cold. Then 
it was merely a matter of deciding whether to go straight 
in and land downwind or make a tight circle around the 
field and come in against the wind. Easy. He could use all 


ve. 
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the runway if necessary. Putting down the wheels so they 
wouldn t change the glide angle later, he headed for the 
north end of the north-south runway. Sideslipping occa- 
sionally to lose height, but coming in over the strobe lights 
a little high, he slowed the craft still further with flaps once 
te was sure of making the field. In his anxiety not to 
undershoot the runway, he was so high he touched halfway 
down the field. At the end of the runway, he was still 
doing fifty mph and the brakes weren’t holding too well, 
He waited until the wheels hit grass, then hit left rudder, 
The plane swung wildly, tipped to the right, snapped the 
starboard oleo leg, dug the right wing hard into the sod, 
and jolted to a stop. With the smell of gasoline in his 
nostrils, he was out of the seat and running across the field 
in seconds. 

Several hundred feet away, he stood puffing, waiting for 
the whoosh of a gasoline-fed fire. Nothing happened. The 
plane had several things he’d like to keep, family memen- 
toes, a beautiful axe and the rifle he’d sighted carefully, 
but they’d wait. Tomorrow when the gasoline had evap- 
orated would be time enough. 

- One thing was clear. No more fiving. A car would be 
safer. It was a ten-mile walk from L’Ancienne Lorette, but 
it was only late afternoon. He avoided the terminal and 
trudged down the steep hill and up the expressway leading 
to the Pierre Laporte bridge. 

There was a cluster of motels where Boulevard Laurier 
intersected the expresswav. A bit further on was a shop- 
ping centre. The front door had been smashed. Someone 
else had found supplies there. The store stank from rotted 
meat and from fish and poultrv in the onen deep freezers. 
_ He quickly collected a can of corned beef, another of 
peaches, a tin of English melba toast, and a bottle of red 
wine. In a restaurant overlooking the road, he found cut- 
lery and made a pleasant meal. It had been two yeats 
since he’d eaten preserved fruit or tasted wine. The beet 
was tasty, the dried toast crunchy, thé wine superb, and 
the peaches juicy and sweet. He went back for another can 
of peaches, ate half of it, then wandered on to the nearest 
motel, still clutching the half-bottle of wine. In the lobby, 
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he found cigars, matches, and a three-year-ojq iain 
The Montreal Siar. He also took a few keys to eighth-p of 
rooms. From the first room’s balcony, he could sée the Or 
Lawrence a mile or two away reflecting in the sup he 
room was clean and there was no taint of the half million 
dead who proudly had kept the city the bastion of French 
culture in North America. 

Cigar lit and the wine glowing 1n a glass from the bath. 
room, he settled down to read the paper. It was dated Ma 
18, three years previous, and was only one double sheet 
of newsprint, four pages. The headline was obviously the 
largest in the shop, what newspapermen called the “seg. 


ond-coming”’ type. 


PLAGUE REACHES MONTREAL 
FREEWAYS JAMMED AS CITY EMPTIES 


The story was carefully phrased in good newspaper 
style. Someone had stayed to write and edit copy as care- 
fully as if the world weren’t going to end tomorrow, 


Thousands of people died during the night as the 
first plague cases appeared in Montreal. 

With monumental traffic jams plugging express 
routes out of the city Mayor Henri Rousseau this 
morning begged Montrealers to stay in the city. “There 
is no safety anywhere,” he said, “and leaving merely 
makes certain the infection spreads. 

“The Prime Minister has banned al] intercity traf- 
fic, but in Montreal we do not have enough police 
and soldiers to enforce such a ban. People have been 
leaving by the thousands since late yesterday. We 
have to accept the fact that people are going to con- 
tinue to leave the city.” 

Broadcasting simultaneously over al] city stations 
and speaking first in French, then in English the 
mayor said evacuation seemed to many people to be 
the “only sensible course now.” He wamed traffic 
could keep moving only if moitorists were Careful ¢ 
follow police and army directions. 
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“Already there have been bad accidents and traffic 
jams on several roads,” he said. 

He -warned there were few supplies in the towne 
and villages north of Montreal for so many refugees. 
Those leaving the city should take with them any 
easily-prepared food they had in the house. 

Mayor Rousseau said the martial law declared last 
night was being enforced bv police and troops. “They 
have orders to shoot looters,” he said. “They are also 
dumping into ditches cars which have broken down.” 

The mayor said there were no plans to evacuate 
hospital patients, homes for the aged, and orphan- 
ages. “Most Montrealers will stay here,” he said, “as 
J will.” 


The story went on down a double column on page one, 
then turned to one of the two inside pages and ran another 
full two columns. Montreal was not going to fight. Under 
the circumstances, the mayor had had no other choice. He 
couldn’t stop a million people with a few hundred police 
and troops. It would have been like trving to dam the St. 
Lawrence River by dumping truckloads of sand over its 
banks. In the lisht of the kKnowledoe they had, that was 
probablv the best decision he cou!d make. Staving would 
subject the city to the same shat‘terino destruction of its 
people as hed already hannened ‘. Denver, Chicago, St. 
Louis and New Orleans. Even as the story was being writ- 
ten, New York was dving. So was Washington. Flight 
turned out not to be the answer e‘ther. because those who 
left had died on the roads north of the city just as surely 
as if thev’d stayed in the city. 

He could read little more. It was getting dark. There’d 
be no light . . . he didn’t bother trving the switch. So he sat 
on, looking out over a dead city. Tomorrow he’d find a 
garage and try to get a car started. Then he’d look around. 

Meanwhile it was quiet and peaceful on his lonely bal- 
cony overlooking a dead city. Odd that he should be the 
only person to sleep tonight where half a million had slept 
two years ago. Odd indeed. Suddenly the whole bizarre 
situation slammed into his consciousness like a physical 
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across the back of his head. He was Suffering ¢ 
shock, It was a combination of griet at leaving the re 
of his wife and sons, tension OVeT the risky dead-gine 
: Be TDC d seeing for himself wha: Ick 
landing at the airport, anc g elf what heg 
heard and imagined in the past two years, a dead city, 

“re | keep warm and get some sleep, PU be all right m 

ning. 
wae a - was. When he woke in the corner suite he'g 
picked, the sun was high in the eastern Sky. He lay there 
for a while, feeling sorry for himself, knowing that soone, 
or later he’d have to get up and face what was left of the 
world. 
“Well, let’s see if I collapse when I stand up.” 

He didn’t. So he headed for tne bathroom ... and 
jumped a foot when the toilet tank flushed and filled again 
after he’d instinctively pushed the handle. It was the 
frst civilized sound he’d heard and it made him curious, 
Why was water still running? The motel was on high 
ground. He could see the valley of the St. Lawrence to the 
south and yesterday he’d tramped across another valley to 
the north. It must be that electric pumps had pushed water 
to a holding tank on the roof. Because no taps had been 
left running and none had developed leaks, there was still 
water. Suddenly he flicked on the light switch near the 
door. Nothing. 

His engineer’s mind ran over what must have happened. 
The oil- and coal-steam generating plants would shut down 
in a few days, as soon as the supply of fuel to the furnaces 
stopped. At the great hydroelectric plants, those who con- 
trolled the water flow through the penstocks and power 
into the distribution system probably left it on automatic 
when they died. In fact the entire generating and distribu- 
tion system was largely automatic. So power would flow 
on, men’s machines continuing to work though the men 
themselves were gone. But the system probably worked 
only for a few weeks. 

Nothing was completely automatic. Sooner or later lines 
would be broken by wind, snow or ice. A circuit would 
shut down. The system would adjust, but there’d be other 
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breakdowns and eventually a main breaker switch would 
be thrown. Then no power would flow again until men 
who knew which switches to throw came that way again. 
Back at great dams like Manic 5, failsafe devices would 
adjust the turbine blades so the generators no longer 
turned. There they would stay until men set them to turn 
again. 

No, he could hope for no electric power except what 
he could produce in a car or from a generator. 

“And speaking of cars, what shall I drive? Cadillac 
Chrysler . . . maybe a Rolls-Royce. Just a matter of look- 
ing them up in the phone book and taking what I want.” It 
shouldn’t be too difficult to get a car going. With minimum 
care, a car would run for years. The tires might be soft 
and have to be pumped up by hand. The battery was the 
key. Batteries arrived at the garages dry. Acid was added 
there. So there’d be dry batteries and containers of acid 
and he should have a battery quickly. 

Tucking the paper in his pocket and walking down 
Boulevard Laurier, he felt quite cheerful. The first auto 
dealer he found had a station wagon on the floor. Good, 
he’d try that. He had to break a window in the manager’s 
office to get the keys. The battery in it was as dead as a 
doornail. As dead as most people too, he thought wryly. 
Three tires, though soft, still had air. The right front was 
fiat. 

Well, to work. A sniff told him there was no gas. He got 
a new battery, filled it with acid and connected it. Though 
the engine ground protestingly, it did turn over. Next was 
gas. There was no point changing the tire if the car 
wouldn’t start. That posed the same problem he'd en- 
countered at Chicoutimi, how to get pit ie oe ke 

ound tank. The problem was solved: temporarily by 
five-pallon can tightly sealed. It was half-full of gas. The 
engine turned over more easily, but still didn’t start. He 
i ain and again and again. One cylinder 
paused and tried again 4 dt peoneaeitie! 
fired. Finally the engine caught, roared reassuringly, 
eau ti and ran smoothly. 
coughed a few tims d engineers who made 2a com- 
Gene blessed those dead engin . 


lex machine so well that it would start after three years’ 
pie 
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‘dieness. With a jack he hoisted the front end, py & 
spare on the front wheel, and tried rolling forwarg hee 


back in the showroom. 

It worked, by God, it worked. 

Excited as a kid with a new toy, he pushed open the 
door to the garage, backed the wagon out and ran it up to 
forty mph along the street. He'd need gas .. . what wag in 
‘he tank wouldn’t take him thirty miles, The shopping 
centre yielded another hand pump and hose and he sooq 
had a full tank. While he was at it, he filled half a dozey 
five-gallon cars and stacked them in the station ‘wagon, 
He drained out all the engine oil, replacing it from sealeq 
cans, and used a hand pump to build up pressure in the © 
tires. 

The engine coughed once or twice as he ran back out 
‘toward the airport, but recovered quickly. He didn’t have 
to worry about having to repair the car. There were mil- 
lions of cars he could use simply by putting in a battery, 

The aircraft was as he’d left it. The gasoline smell was 
gone. He collected the guns and a few photographs of the 
faces he’d left behind. It was odd that he didn’t want to 
stay around, thought he had thought he would. The 
crumpled aircraft wasn’t the link with Jan and the boys he 
expected it would be . . . which was all right, a lot of 
things weren’t the way he’d expected. He drove into 
Quebec without looking back. 

The heart of the city was empty. It was more like a 
place which had been deserted than where half a million 
people had died. Many must have fied, as so many had 
tried to do in Montreal, but instead of the hundreds of 
bodies Gene had expected to find lying on the streets and 
sidewalks, there were only a few. Curious, he tumed off 
the main routes and tried a dozen side streets. About a 
body every two or three blocks. Maybe people just stayed 
home to die. It was odd. 

Down by the Saint Charles River, where traffic fun- 
nelled across bridges to go north and east he found a pat- 
tial answer. Hundreds, it seemed thousands of cars, trucks 
and buses were jammed like leaves and twigs at a drain 
too small to handle a flood. There were crumpled heaps 
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verywhere, in the buses, on the streets and between cars. 

All four lanes had been used by outbound cars, as had the 
sidewalks in some places. Something had happened at each 
bridge at some time in the evacuation and there was no 
one to unlock the jam. Those who had crossed safely had 
a few more hours or days to live, but no more than that, 
They might as well have stayed home and waited quietly 
for the end. 

Gene turned back into the centre of the city, drove 
through the familiar arch and stopped in the courtyard 
entrance of the Chateau Frontenac. The few cars appeared 
empty, aS was the lobby. He scooped up a dozen fourth 
floor keys and explored. Five rooms were empty. Three 
held a body each, two in bed, one on the bathroom floor. 
The other six had two or more bodies, one of them four 
or five. : 

He was walking down the halt, looking for a corner 
suite with a view on the river, when he remembered the 
Citadel. As its east end, right at the edge of the cliff which 
fell off sharply to the St. Lawrence, was the Quebec res- 
idence of Canada’s governor-general. He and Jan had 
been there once at a reception, met the governor-general, 
munched h’ors d’oeuvres and sipped a drink while walking 
the battlements. Far below people and traffic had moved 
in the old city and shipping made short-lived wakes in the 
river, 

If it were empty, it would be a lovely place to stay. The 
governor-general wouldn’t mind and there would be no 
troops on guard to turn him away. It just didn’t matter 
any more. Walking back downstairs he chuckled aloud. A 
lot of things didn’t matter... like who had won the battle 
of the Plains of Abraham and who did or did not want to 
separate from the rest of Canada. It mattered not who had 
won America’s Civil War, nor was it now of the slightest 
consequence whether blacks were bussed to white schools, 
nor whether there were Communists in government. Now 
it was only sad that so many Peo le, ignoring all the excit- 
ing and stimulating worlds of art, literature, and the the- 
atre, the challenge and drama of medical, engineering and 
scientific discovery and accomplishment, had wasted so 
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youch of their lives if) mosningicas Natred and Dineyte, 

Jewish extremists scream iny wl Arab leaders in New y, ‘ 

efydent radicals sonny faculty learlers, Arab terroes | 

blowing up airliners, [rish bigots killing cach other tt 

injuries centuries old a none of if matteres) now. Cis 
sidering how stupidly irrational SOMC people had bean 
before the plague, he wondered if maybe it wasn’ just se 
well that those kinds of people were all dead. The pity 
was that so many decent people had died at the same 
me... and that the bigots sul] lived in the rest og the 
world. His old anger at extremists of both the far right and 
the far left churned through his mind again for a Moment 
and he remembered the old discussion theme he’d posed jg 
dinner guests. 

“If you had to live under one or the other, which would 
you choose... an extreme right-wing dictatorship or an 
equally extreme leftist dictatorship? . 

It was still a valid question in Europe, Africa and Asia, 
but it had no meaning in the Americas. 

Driving up the Céte de la Citadelle, he worked the car 
between high masonry walls into the central courtyard of 
the great fortress and across to the governor-general’s 
residence. It was empty... there wasn’t a sign of the peo- 
ple who had once lived there. “The G.G.,” he said aloud, 
“must have been in residence in Ottawa.” Wherever that 
gentleman may have been, his Quebec residence was a 
lovely home on a magnificent site, high on a cliff which 
for centuries had controlled the major gateway to the 
continent’s interior. 

Gene drove into the city and brought back several car- 
tons of supplies. He found tinned butter, hardiack, bacon, 
and sausage in a specialty store. Tinned fruit and vege- 
tables, coffee, flour, yeast, powdered milk, sugar and short- 
cning came from a supermarket. He had a forty-ounce 
bottle of rum, some really good wine, soap, shaving gear 

. . It took hours to find all he wanted. ) . 
lest chai on the terrane ee ety, ceeabltahed ta 8 
oking the river, sipping 


happily on a Jarge rum and bitter lemo 
n. All h ede 
make the afternoon as satisfactory ag he mas: esse tt 
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to be was 2 little ice for his drink, For a wh 
how quickly he adjusted to whatever ¢ 
| a Up at the lake, he had known his Parents, his broth- 
hehe: his sister were all dead, along with their wives 
and children. He grieved for them, as Jan had for her 
father and sisters, but only in an incidental way that some- 
times worried him. He’d thought then he had become like 
some animals, restless and prowling angrily while hungry, 
content to sit in the sun if it was cool or in the shade if it 
was hot and doze happily without grief or hope or recret, 
He had the same feeling today, basking in the warm spring 
sun still a few hours from setting. Less than two weeks ago 
Jan and the boys had died. three people who’d been part 
of his life for so long he felt he could not endure without 
them. Now he was reasonably relaxed, erief didn’t enaw 
at him as it had while he was burying his family, and the 
food he'd had early afternoon Still rested comfortably on 
his stomach, It wasn’t because of the alcohol, because the 
glass was still three-quarters full. 

“Vm just a fat cat without a care in the world,” he 
muttered aloud. his mood Shifting to self-pity then to mild 
guilt that he could be sitting so casually enjoying himself 
in the sun while the world lay dead around him. He went 
back inside, lit a P he’d found in a hardware 
store, fried sausage and back bacon, buttered some hard- 

tack, and ate it on the terrace. As he poured a second 
drink from the buffet in the large reception room, he 
thought he saw something move across the river on the 
Levis side. There was a large and powerful telescope on 
the terrace, on what happened to be a naval mounting. 
Though he searched the entire town and all the roads he 
could see, nothing moved. Probably it was a trick of light 
or an animal. 

So far there had not been a sign of life. It wasn’t likely 
there’d be anyone around. Broadcasts from England Sug- 
gested there might be as many as five thousand Catriers 
Still alive in Canada and the United States. In fifty states 
and ten provinces, that would be less than a hu 
ple each. Spread eighty people across all of 
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well, there might be a few people in the city, Certain. 
there were no recent signs. aly 

In the morning he put aside the philosophising of th 
evening before and concentrated on a project he’d planned 
while gathering supplies. He was going to make bread bj 
fat loaves of coarse-grained white and wholewheat breag 
with crisp crust which he'd toast and slather in butter. 

He searched some time before finding a small oven 
which would operate on propane. Flour and other jin. 
gredients he’d picked up the day before along with a cook. 
book of Nova Scotia recipes to refresh his memory. At the 
camp Jan had done the baking, but he’d made bread often 
on camping expeditions as a youth. Of all the foods he 
didn’t have at the lake, good bread he missed the most. 
Even if the commercial varieties had been still fresh, he’d 
not have bothered with them... universally they had 
been tasteless substitutes. 

Fortunately the yeast worked. Within a few hours the 
dough had risen more than double its original size. Punch- 
ing the whole thing down, he cut it into four, kneaded 
each piece into a loaf, and let it rise again before baking. 
He must have checked the oven half a dozen times during 
the hour, but the well-browned result was worth the effort. 
The crust he tried and found delicious, then put a loaf out 
on the terrace to cool in the spring breeze. 

He thought he’d never again taste anything as good as 
that fresh, moist, crunchy bread, washed down with large 
glasses of reconstituted powdered milk. 

. In the afternoon he explored a bit, making a large 
a west and north before heading east along the river 
ment ag y ap eropaonmng ig wading 
climbed the ste d oe fo te SESS See 

ps and entered the church through open 

doors. The walls were still festooned with fete 
' | crutches, casts 
wheel-chairs and leg braces. For a moment he th ht 
nothing had changed, but it had th ee 
clumps of what had b ot 4 inene wet: Eby 
p een people, scores, maybe hundred 
_ mete crowded up against the altar, sekiie the veined 
ey believed had cured the sick and the crippled. He had 
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disliked the place on previous visits. Now he fel; 


revul- 


ane fourteen stations of the cross angling up the hill- 
side were somehow different than the church. The sanc. 
ary, with its ostentatious evidence of God’s 
invited the obvious question: if God could and would 
intercede to cure one crippled person, and if He did in- 
deed love all mankind, why had He allowed the millions 
of his children in North and South America to die? 
Gene was not a Catholic, nor had he ever taken too 
seriously the sermons he'd heard as he gat through the 
services which he had felt should be part of his sons’ 
_ education. Yet as he trudged past the stations of the cross, 
he was moved at these evidences of deep religious convic- 
tion. As quickly as that mood came upon him it was 
replaced by another—vast amusement at hic spiritual pre- 
dicament. He realized the Ten Commandments were easily 
kept. 
He could not honor his father 


dead as were all the other parents he might honor instead. 
He couldn’t covet his neighbor’s wife; he had no neighbors. 
Adultery he might be persuaded to commit; but there was 
no female around with whom to fornicate. He couldn't 
Steal; no one owned anything. He couldn’t even kill, 
though he feared he’d do so unintentionally if anyone who 
wasn't a carrier got downwind of him. What were the other 
commandments? Well, he had never been one to take the 
name of the Lord in vain: more because of a sense of pro- 
priety than out of relimous conviction. He certainly did 
not intend to make eraven images of anything. As for put- 
ting other gods before Him, that too was far from his 
mind, albeit in a somewhat negative way of not really 
caring which of the deities men worshipped got first place. 

“All in all,” he said aloud at the fifth station of the 
es. 5 ee EON aie ‘Cae he mused, involved 

The whole concept of Caris : | 

social order. When Christ lived, the Pax Romana pre- 
a social or ost of the known world. There were evils and 
ese ‘oicat there were before—and in the two thousand 


miracles, 


and mother; they were 
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years since. And evils and hatred would exist unti] the ep 4 
me. 

, Sven the lonely psalmist, walking through the valley of 

the shadow of death, sang of the Lord preparing “a table 

before me in the presence of mine enemies. . . .” ang 

knew he was not alone. he was with God and among men, 

The essence of the gosnel of love was in doing unto 
others as you would have them do unto you, The One 
ingredient it had to have f9 function were people to 
whom to do good, a social order of some kind, And no 
such social structure existed in what had been Canada and 
Unite4 States, not to mention a score of South American 
repuhlics. , » 

At the eighth station, he turned awav and went back to 
the car, idly debating setting fire to the whole chean mesg 
of shoars as he drove through the village. It wasn’t worth 
the tronhle. 

Back on the terrace of the most prestigeous residence in 
Quebec, nothing had changed. The mightv St. Lawrence 
flowed endlessly east, draining half a continent. There 
were few signs of life, though catt'e wandered in the fields 
above Tevis and a few dogs gathered to lap water in the 
Lower Town. 

He made supper of great slabs of fresh bread and ham 
sliced thin, every bit as geod as the dav it was seated in 
some ferawav plant, woshing it down with the best Chablis. 
His mn4 Kept chyrning over the day’s wanderines There 
must h2 some neonle in or around Quebec. Whv they 
hadv’t anneared, even 38 8 wisn of smoke or a tire track, 
was nuzziing He'd left the Isle hecaguse he couldn’t bear 
to be clone with his far‘"s o-aves. Now he knew he’d 
also 'eft with a vague and u-farmnlated desire to share his 
loneliness. His idle thorvehts at the stations of the cross 
reflected that urge. He was lonely for people, despite the 
haz2r4s of finding them. 

“When f want a parking space, there wouldn’t dare not 
be one. He laughed aloud as he said it. For years he’d 
amused people, and occasionally awed them slightly, by 
passing up.a parking space a block or two from his desti na- 
tion. “No,” he would sa, when I want a parking space, 
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tdn’t dare not be one.” Tt was astonishing how 

cary One would appear almost at the door he wanted. 
gn he missed, nobody remembered the comment, When 
he was right, it was fascinating how lone his yuests re. 
membered. Sometimes years later he heard people tell the 
story to others. 


there WOU 


Tomorrow, he thought as he fell asleep 
bed, I'll find people. There wouldn't dap 
body. 


in the vice-tegal 
€ not be some. 


Vii 





The luck that amused his search for a parking spot served 
him well in a more serious quest. He left the vice-regal 
after a breakfast which would serve him until 
evening, gassed up west of the city, crossed the river, and 
turned toward Montreal along the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence. Occasionally he passed a rusting car or truck, 
but he didn’t bother to look inside. He saw several cattle, 
a few calves and, galloping toward a woodlot, a horse with 


quarters 


long flowing mane. If gas runs out I can always get a 


horse, he thought idly. 

The fields were a shambles of weeds, both the broken 
stalks from last year and the rich green of new growth. 
Poplar were the first trees to grow on abandoned land, 
along with the spruce and fir which had blanketed the 
land before the white man came. Trees grew in fields, in 
what had been the front lawns of farmhouses, along the 
highway right-of-way, and even, where the asphalt had 
broken up, on the road itself. So far they weren’t big 
enough to cause a problem, but several times as he ran 
over the brush he heard wood crack as it broke and the 
rustle under the car as branches swept past. Before many 
more years had passed, most secondary roads would be 
blocked to cars. 

On two farms, the houses and barns were gone. ac 
heater could have caught — people died . Licht. 


ee 
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ruck, or 4 summer grassire swept out of con- 
9 hundred reasons. 
iliaces, as in Quebec City, were empty cars, 
ower and telephone lines festooned on the streets, and a 
few houses burned out. What had once been half a town 
now was a desolate waste of charred wood and gaunt brick 
walls. At St. Antoine de Tilly there were tracks in the dust 
on the main street. They were almost as fresh as his own. 

When I want a parking space, there wouldn’t dare not 
be one, he muttered aloud, and followed the tracks to the 
edge of the village, where they turned southeast. 

The tracks continued south a dozen miles, then went 
through St. Gilles before turning off to a gravel road. His 
heart was beating rapidly and he was breathing hard. Ex- 
citement, he thought, sheer excitement. There was a touch 
of nervousness, too, because British shortwave radio had 
relayed stories received from ham radio operators in 
Canada and United States that not all the survivors sought 
the companionship of fellow survivors. Some had become 
embattled recluses, shooting at anyone who came near, 
driven past irrationality to madness by the terror and 
tragedy they’d seen. 

Gene knew where the driver of the car had lived long 
before he reached the driveway. The place looked like a 
farm, not a second-growth forest. Two wide fields were 
planted in winter wheat, which was green and a few inches 
high. He drove past other fields in which the stalks of last 
year’s corn stuck out at angles, having been recently 
plowed under. 

That’s the first corn I’ve seen, he thought—and re- 
called what he’d read somewhere, that corn was entirely 
dependent on man. It had no seed-scattering mechanism. 
Its seed fell where the plant grew and sprouted so thickly 
that no single plant could grow. And so all the plants 
died—and corn grew no more. Only when men planted it, 
' Spacing it properly in rows or clumps, could corn survive. 

As he turned into the farm drive, he saw two or three 
figures moving quickly near the house and barn. They're 
probably as nervous as J am. As he pulled up beside two 
cats parked at the house, a man came out of the side 


«rol; any of 
In the V 
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door. Turning toward him, Gene took a step back ; 

“ 
prise and shock. Resting on the open window gif] Was 
barrel of a rifle, steady as a rock and pointing directly ° 
him. 

Wouldn’t it be a stupid thing, he thought as he checkeg 
his backward steps, to be killed in a barnyard for no other 
reason than curiosity? 

The man was stocky and middle-aged. He neith 
smiled nor put out his hand. 

“Bonjour, m’sieur.” 

Despite the threat of the rifie, Gene almost laughed 
aloud. The first man he met spoke another language. He'd 
continued studying French after being transferred to Mon- 
treal, seeking some element of rapport with his French- 
speaking employees. But he hadn’t spoken it for years. He 
knew he couldn’t carry a conversation much past the 


simple pleasantries. 

Well, he’d try his best. 

“Bonjour, m’sieur. Mon nom est Gene Arnprior.” 

Gene’s accent was so poor that the man shrugged, 
turned back to the door and called, “Marie.” 

When she came, Gene felt better. Anything so pretly 
must also be pleasant. She was crowding forty, slim of 
ficure, lovely of face, with dark, curly hair and what 
turned out to be a wonderful smile. She was also con- 
~ siderably more friendly. 

“I am Marie Francoeur,” she said. “This is Hébert, my 
husband. We are sorry to use a gun, but the few who come 
sometimes make trouble. Why do you come here?” 

“My wife and I lived in northern Quebec for three 
years. She died and there was no reason to stay there any 
longer. So I came south to Quebec to see what was left 
after the plague. I don’t have a gun, and I’ll go away if 
you want me to.” ; 

Marie spoke to her husband in French so rapid Gene 
could not even guess at what she said. He tried again. 

You are the first people other than my family I have 
seen in three years. I am just lonely and want to talk to 
someone. 

Again the rapid French translated his words to Hébert. 


Sur. 
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ously she had reached a conclusion of her own he- 
Obvi0 he went on, more slowly now. He understood 
Te ra know she was telling her husband the visitor was 
eae ss and should be invited in. His impassive look 
ane heck into a faint smile and his wife said, “You are 
dee M’sieur Arnprior. Will you come in and have 

| ffee?”’ | 
are bowed ever so slightly ‘to Marie and murmured 
to the husband, “Merci beaucoup, M’sieur Francoeur,” 

Inside, a young man in his early twenties was Standing 
the rifle in a comer, two pleasant-looking if somewhat 
plump women stood by a stove, and an old woman sat in 
a rocking chair by a window. There were no children. 
Even as he took in the room and its people, Gene spec- 
ulated about children. It could be no one wanted them in 
such an uncertain time. The Church in Quebec had long 
since been eliminated as an influence on whether its flock 
had children. He remembered that the birth rate in Cath- 
olic Quebec had been lower than in Protestant Ontario. 
But what would happen to a child conceived of two 
plague carriers? Would the egg be fertilized? Would an 
embryo die in the uterus? Would the child die at birth on 
being exposed directly to carrier germs? 

Well, he’d get around to that later. For the moment, 
Marie was introducing the others. “This is Armand.” The 
youth nodded but said nothing. 


“Madeleine and Nicole, this is Mr. Arnprior.” 


As they smiled, he said, “Call me Gene,” and turned 
to the window. 


“And this is Granmére Mercier.” 

Granmére had lived too long to be worried about a 
Stranger. She smiled brightly, put out her hand and said in 
flawless English, “Nice of you to come by and see us, 
young man. Do sit down.” 
_ Over coffee their stories emerged. As he had suspected 
it was a patchwork family, pieced together out of the 


remnants of several happy ones, largely from farm com- 
munities, 


_ Armand had been twenty years old, just finishing a tele- 
vision technician’s course in Montreal. He fied ahead of 
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the plague, caught it, recovered, and after a year’s war he. 
ings ended up on the Francoeur farm. He was quiet, poke 4 
English reasonably well, but did not seem to be attacheg 
either to Madeleine, by far the more attractive of the two, 
or to Nicole. 

The girls were bo 
on Quebec farms. — 
eastward, desperatel 
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th in their early thirties and had lived 
When recovered they had struggled 
y lonely and frightened. They hag 
wandered only a month when they reached the Francoeur 
farm, Hébert was a long time recovering from his bout 
with the plague, and they nursed him back to health while 
scrounging food in the surrounding villages. What thejr 
relationship with Hébert had been before Marie arrived 
wasn’t clear, but probably was quite detached because 
they showed no resentment whatever toward her. 

That slim mature woman had driven into the farmyard 
one afternoon about a year and a half after the plague 
struck. She had grown up in Quebec, become a dress 
designer, married an oil executive, and lived in Toronto, 
When she found herself alive after the plague, Toronto 
was foul with corruption. She drove to a farmhouse they 
owned on Lake Huron. 

The nuclear generator at Point Douglas was operating, 
and she had electricity the first winter. When power finally 
failed, she set out to discover what had happened to the 
rest of Canada, with the idea of living near her old home. 
En route she stopped at the Francoeur farm and found 
comparative peace in the comforting arms of Hébert Fran- 
coeur. 

Granmeére Mercier had lived only a dozen miles away. 
That she survived in her seventies was to Gene a miracle, 
as it was to her. Her English-speaking parents had dis- 
inherited her a half a century earlier when she married the 
wealthy heir of a French-speaking merchant family living 
along the south shore of the St. Lawrence. Months after 
the plague, Hébert found her, and. out of compassion 
brought her to his home. She had scooped a grav ‘ het 
family with the front-end loader of one of the far abet i 
(Gene wondered what he would have done at h 3 
and had lived on supplies she collected from peviaia age) 
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, ; brought tears to Granmére’s eyes, Marie 
ante head ae recalling her husband, three teenage 
shook nd two younger daughters. “It was so sad, so sad 
i ret had three more years than the rest of ws.” 
arpee he ate his first eggs in almost four years. Then 
Armand and Hébert went off to the barns. Marie took him 
around the farm. They kept enough cows in the fenced 
pastures to give them milk and butter, but no longer 
bothered to keep cattle for meat. The men could rope a 
cow roaming free any time, walk it home behind a Car, 
and slaughter it in the barn. 

They had a large henhouse and a pigsty. 

“We have chicken every Sunday,” she Said, “or is it 
one in every pot?” 

“Either way, you have lots of chickens.” 

There was a large vegetable garden and they grew corn 
and grain. Half an hour’s drive away was a feedmill 
where, until the machinery broke down recently, they 
could grind grain into flour, Now they would have to try 


to find another mill. 
“I could try to find what’s wrong, 


“Maybe,” said Gene, 
I'm an engineer. At one time I worked on the design of 


diesel engines.” 

They looked at ap 
artificial lake whi 
dammed to 


ple and pear trees. stopped at a small 
ch had been crudely but effectively 
stock trout, and peered in the door of a tool- 
shed which was crammed with enough household goods to 
Stock a supermarket. Cartons of Kleenex, freezing bags, 
Soap, toilet paper, cases of canned goods, boxes of light- 
bulbs, bottled fruit, honey, anything which would keep 
Was piled in sturdy racks. 

Back in the kitchen, over another cup of coffee, Gene 
agreed to stay for a few days, put the electric generating 
unit in shape and have a look at the flourmill. . 

He was amused to note that Madeleine, helping Nicole 
get supper, openly showed her pleasure. He oe 

Ow long it would be before he was sleeping with her— 
and in the same moment reminded himself he had been 
a widower little more than two weeks. He salved his 
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Madeleine; he was just curious how long it would 
for the inevitable to happen. ake 

These people had made a good life for themselves 
of the wreckage of civilization. They used its leftoye, es 
intelligently to make life as comfortable as Possible. be 
they also lived mostly off the land, not scavenging eng. 
lessly. oe 

Within a few days he collected tools and parts ang had 
the generator working more smoothly, wiring replaced and 
made safe, and had given Hebert a short course in operat. 
ing and maintaining it. Re ate eggs and the magnificent 
roasts which Madeleine and Nicole cooked with enthugi. 
asm and in great quantities, savored superb apple pie, ang 
slurped gallons of habitat soup. He was enormously curious 
about Armand’s relationship with the two girls. The youth 
treated them both courteously, even affectionately, but 
without showing either the occasional touch of tenderness 
or the knowing look that lovers shared. He knew he should 
be aware of something, but he couldn’t put his finger on it. 
Though he felt like a gossipy old woman, he was curious 
enough to note that the girls had bedrooms at opposite 
ends of the long upstairs hall, while Armand slept in an- 
other of the farm’s eight bedrooms. 

A chance remark from Hébert, which he had difficulty 
interpreting even though it was accompanied by a wink and 
a smile; finally enlightened him. “Those two, they are hard 
on Armand.” 

The quiet television technician had two enthusiastic 
wives. The relationship survived because the youth was 
fair with his favors, so that neither woman had cause to 
be jealous. The Francoeurs accepted what they had no 


teason to try to change. Granmére pretended not to 
notice. : 


Gene was intrioued at how 
veloped. Probably anywhere on the continent that sur- 
vivors clustered there were similar relationships. If the 
triangle, or, he thought with a chuckle, quadrangle. sat- 
isied everyone and there was no bickering between the 
women, that was not only the rational but also the in- 
evitable and intelligent solution. | 


quickly polygamy had de- 
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oon when the others had gone to 
ea barns, he stayed behind to talk to 
ag nr not going to stay with us?” 

He smiled affectionately, amused at her 
dom. “No, Granmere. In fact, I was just 
ae a time as any to leave, J’ 
working well and the mill fixed. 

lly.” 
geet replied. “Neither Madeleine 
be what you want. So far all is well, but you might well go 
before troubles develop.” He raised his eyebrows ques- 
tioningly. “Nothing I could pin down. But in time it might 
become awkard.” 

He tried a compliment he used to y 
of his mother’s. “The great tragedy 
is that you and I were born a gene 

She laughed delightedly. “Let 
going. I suspect you won’t tell 

“No. And I think I'll take 
you say something nice to the 
too fond of them to say good-b 

“Sure, Gene, you go along 
the rest of the continent.” 

He kissed her cheek and left. 


time and was stil} red-eyed when Marie came back mid- 
afternoon. They were all 2 glum lot at supper, but it was 
Madeleine who cried with Grandmére. 

Gene didn’t bother going back to the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s residence in Quebec’s Citadel. He picked up the 
Trans-Canada highway and turned toward Montreal. As 
dusk fell. he pulled off the road and slept soundly. He 
woke with the dawn and continued into the city. Lafon- 
taine Tunnel under the St. Lawrence was blocked, as was 
Cartier Bridge. He cruised past Man and His World, where 
Canada had celebrated its centennial with Expo °67, and 
found Champlain Bridge also blocke1. He left the car and 
walked the few miles to downtown perieag I k apers 

Montreal was a mess. From the pais the s te 
looked untouched. Close up, the damage from snow, : 
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work in 
Granmére. 


Intuitive wis. 
thinking this is as 
ve got all the machinery 
There’s no place here for 


nor Nicole would 


s¢ On a dear friend 
of my life, Granmére, 
ration apart.” 

me know when you are 
the others in advance,” 
off this afternoon. Would 
others, that I had become 
ye, Or something?” 

and see what’s happened on 


She cried quietly for some 
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sleet, and rain was enormous. With no one to keep 
drains open, they had inevitably plugged with debris * 
streets were littered with broken tree limbs, parts of a. ° 
and wires. He could see many stores and offices _ 
fooded. Many windows were broken, whether by gto . 
or vandals he could not tell. “ing 

The downtown area was surprisingly clear. He wan 
dered through the Chateau Champlain lobby, walked Seis 
St. Catherine’s street and browsed through a few shops 
then walked back to the car. He did not go either to hi, 
downtown office nor to his suburban home. There woyig 
be nothing he wanted, and if he was not going to live jp 
the past it would be best not to go at all. 

By noon he had full gasoline tanks and was rolling west 
along Ontario’s Highway 401 toward Toronto. Twice he 
had to make long detours, but late afternoon found him 
at Kingston, where he scrounged supper out of tins and 
ate on the grounds of old Fort Henry where he sat staring, 
like its nineteenth-century guns, across Lake Ontario to- 
watd the American shore. Remembering the vice-regal 
quarters he’d occupied in Quebec, he debated finding the 
home of the commandant of Royal Military College, but 
‘¢ would be more trouble than it was worth, so he slept in a 
clean motel room on the western outskirts. 

As he neared Toronto, the freeway was jammed with 
hundreds of abandoned cars and trucks. He turned north 
to No. 7 Highway and found more people. There were no 
ouns to greet him as he turned off to investigate smoke he 
saw curling out of the chimney of a large home far back 
from the road. As he came close, a woman waved to him 
from a field, another came out of the house and smiled. 
PE nn Red a aloud, “this is a better reception 

Like Marie, this woman was also in her forties, with 4 

leasant face and “cy? : 
Welcome to Survival Penen! a Ae ed eee 

Two couples were living i i ; ; 
alist, Facseet with some ctaiteneice tae bth econ 
long experience of Hébert Francoeur. Over eoties, 8 


talked steadily, hardly leaving him time to murmur a yes 


= 
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r no. Mary’s husband (she hesitated only a split-second 
yefore using the word) was in his fifties, a former stock- 


- broker. Mary had been the rather pampered wife of a 


doctor. The girl in the field also had been a housewife, was 
ounger than Mary, and “was married to” (to use Mary’s 
shrase) an even younger man who had been a shipping 


’ clerk with Ontario’s hydro system. 


“Sg.” she said cheerily, “we have one in his twenties, 
another in her thirties, I'm in mv forties and my husband 
‘s in his fifties.” She giggled. “And what are you?” 

“Tust 42, but I feel a lot older.” 

She talked for half an hour before curiosity made her 
indiscreet. 

“Haven’t you found—uh—anyone vet?” 

As undramatically as he could, Gene told her about the 





_ years in the forest and his brief exposure to the empty re- 


mainder of the continent. “Oh, dear,” she quavered in 


- genuine sympathy, “I shouldn’t have asked so bluntly. J 


missed my dear George so much—and I couldn’t do any- 
thing for him. I just had to go away and leave him lying 
there. It was so awful—you can’t imagine.” 

No, he thought, I can’t imagine. “It must have been 
terrible to find all your familv dead around you, as I did, 





_ and then to find everyone dead no matter where you went.” 


Obviously survivors had wandered aimlessly until they 
found others. Then they clung together desperately, ac- 
cepting any companionship rather than face days and 


_ nights alone. 


When the others came for lunch, he found them quite 
relaxed. Later in the lunch the older man, Harrison Nu- 
gent, said many people had become quite irrational from 
shock. “T remember one man who climbed to the top of 
the CN Tower—you know it’s about sichteen hundred feet 
high—and then jumped off. I was living that fall near the 
top of the Toronto-Dominion Rank looking for smoke 
signs that would tell me where there were other people, 
and I saw him fall.” 

There were others who kept themselves anaesthetized 


with alcohol and died of cold or malnutrition. The ship- 


' 


; 


Ping clerk, Jim Scully, said he’d heard a crash that first 


ie ee |) A 
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fall when he was living in an apartment near the Norther 
end of the Don Valley Parkway. At the first bridge Over é | 
freeway he found a car virtually pulverized ang 9 Doo! g 
whiskey and gasoline spreading everywhere. Some forte 
soul had “likkered himself up good and drove into that 
bridge at anundred miles an hour.” 

Ignoring the luncheon sensibilities of his listeners he 
added he'd been sickened by the mess. “So I just Stood 
back and threw a match at the edge of the pool and drove 
off.” 

While the others stared silently at their plates, he added 
refiectively, that “seemed a lot cleaner than just leaving 
everything there.” 

Gene cranked the conversation around to more cheerful 
subjects, including how they made out for food, “No prob- 
lem at all,” said Greg, “thanks to Jim.” Like Hébert Fran- 
coeur, he had rigged a diesel-electric penerator which gave 
them light and heat, and the deep-freezers they had lined 
up neatly in what had been the servants’ quarters of the 
estate. 

“We get a lot from the stores,” Harry said, “but we grow 
a lot, too.” 

Both Jim and Greg found dressing animals distasteful, 
but they craved meat and regularly shot a cow or deer in 
the fields north of Toronto. “Second-growth forest is what 
deer thrive on,” Harrison said. “A friend of mine who was 
a conservationist told me there were far more deer in 
North America, before the plague, that is, than when the 
white man first came. He said deer need second-growth 
forest for food and couldn’t live in the thick forest which 
covered most of the continent. Now there’s second srowth 
everywhere, and there are deer and cattle everywhere, 
too.” 

They didn’t share Marie’s fear of odd characters wander- 
ing around the continent. The only rifles in the house were 
for shooting animals for meat. They hadn’t had any trou- 
ble with any visitors. “Oh, in the first year or so there were 
some peculiar people around. But if you weren't realistic 
and cooperative with others in trying to survive, you 
could die of cold, or hunger, or some disease. I think some 
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people just stopped living because they couldn’t face the 
reality around them.” 

Gene said nothing and Harry paused a long time. 

“TJnderstandable, I guess.” 

“We have somcone stop by every month or two,” Mary 
said, “but they seem pleasant enough and we're always 
glad to have news. There’s really no need to bother any- 
one. Everything anyone could want is free for the taking.” 
She paused before giggling again, “Well, except maybe 

ils.” 

- The men agreed, though, that wasn’t a problem because 
as the European shortwave broadcasts suggested, signi- 
ficantly more women had survived than men. Gene told 
them about Armand and his two girls. Mary erupted with 
another giggle and teased Jim about whether he could 
satisfy another woman. Jim listened reflectively and took 
a sharp blow on the shoulder from Harriet for comment- 
ing that he thought he might manage that all right. “Any- 
way,” Jim reflected, “it would be interesting to try.” 

There was a colony living on a farm about fifty miles 
west, just north of Kitchener. They occasionally came into 
Toronto for supplies and stopped for a drink and a talk. 
But they had not found others living in Toronto. None of 
the four had bothered to visit the other farm. “We’re happy 
here and there’s lots to do to keep things running.” 

It was a repetition of the Francoeur farm, really, on a 
more sophisticated level. They had a magnificent hi-fi set, 
an enormous collection of records, all of Europe’s short- 
wave programs, and beautifully-furnished separate quar- 
ters for each couple. They were so compatible they really 
wouldn’t have welcomed another couple if one had come 
along, and it was obvious that while they enjoyed Gene, 
__ they didn’t expect him to stay indefinitely. 

He didn’t slip away this time. All four were in the drive- 
way to see him off and they were sincere in urging him to 
stop again “on his way through.” 

Moving west and south, he didn’t bother to look for 
the farm near Elmira, though there were eight or ten peo- 
ple there. The lawn of the Stratford Shakespearean Fes- 
tival building made a good picnic ground in midafternoon, 
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and he dozed most of the second afternoon in the id 
sun on the bank of the Thames river at London, In a : 
west of the city there was a children’s fairyland of nisi 

‘ at _Of plaster 
and wood and brick, where he wandered for a whit, 
wishing Geoff were with him. — Ue, 

He drove a few miles looking for a motel, when it oo, 
curred to him he could have his own home. 

He drove into London and found what he wanted a 
frst dealer he visited. It was sixteen feet long, with an 
electric refrigerator (he longed for ice cubes with a drink 
in the evening), a Stove, combination shower and toilet 
unit, a comfortable bed, a place to eat... even a built-in 
stereo tape deck. Factory new, it was built in a style he’q 
seldom seen, with dual wheels at the rear mounted one in 
front of the other, rather than in tandem. 

It took a week to get it in running condition. Rotting 
hoses had to be replaced, some electrical lines had been — 
enawed by mice, and he took time for a grease job, He 
could have let it go, as he had for the cars he used, but 
the mobile home was a beautiful thing. He intended to 
use it for a long time, so he might as well do it properly 


the first time. os 
There was no hurry. He had the rest of his life to roam 


the continent. 

He spoiled the clean lines of what he began to call the 
“Dreamboat” by welding a rack on the rear on which he | 
mounted two forty-five gallon gasoline drums. He fitted 
them permanently with brass coupling and taps feeding di- 
rectly into the regular gasoline tanks. Normal load was fifty 
gallons in two tanks. Now he had an ugly Dreamboat and 
one hundred-forty gallons capacity. He guessed he could 
go a thousand miles or more on one filling. 

He browsed through shopping malls for eight-track 
tapes; raided the library for books; chose two fine rifles, 
a revolver and a pistol from a gun shop, along with am- 
munition; laid in a supply of beer, wine and liquor; stocked 
up on canned goods and flour, fitted the galley with 
kitchen utensils; piled linen and extra clothing in the 
closets; bolted three hundred pounds of lead bars to the 
floor over the front wheels to balance the weight of gas- 






the 
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‘ne at the rear; pot the refrigerator properly chilled and 
“a ae refreshingly hot shower in the one 
had pores) He drove out on 3g warm day in spring, 
eS ae the hot water, cooled by the air conditioning 
moa sipping on a cold beer while a roast sizzted in the 
te behind him. 

A week later he was near Youngstown, deha 
er to take Interstate 80 directly through the m 
New York or to skip what he was sure would 
mess there and drive southwest to Washingeto 
was the condition of New York, however, he 
It was less than four hundred miles, but he 
quently, savoring the luxury of hot showers, c 
his favorite music, and the magnificent scene 
week to reach New York’s outskirts. 


He had trouble getting into the city. Interstate 80 at 
Hackensack was plugged with cars as far as he could see. 
The Lincoln and Holland Tunnels were both blocked. He 
made up a backpack with some food, a pistol and some 
ammunition—he thought more of Protection against dogs. 
which had been common around Toronto, than against 
people—then walked across the George Washington 
Bridge into Manhattan. 

It was ghastly, Clumps of bone and raps were every- 
where. Every crosstown Street was plugsed solid with 
cars. The avenues were almost as bad. New York’s people 
had not died quietly in their homes and offices. They had 
surged out into the streets and died there. 

There had been looting. Many Fifth Avenue store win- 
dows were smashed. At Tiffany’s, however, magnificent 
jewels lay untouched, as though the looters had wearied. 
Gene reached in the window and walked on tossing in his 
hand two superb diamonds, mounted in gold with an inter- 
locking catch to serve either as a pair -of brooches or an 
exquisite clasp for a silk gown. 

At one of the banks someone had smashed a Window 
wall, apparently by driving a car into it. Walking gingerly 
over the broken shards, to his astonishment he found the 
vault open, He stood for a long time, tempted io 20 in but 


‘ =" vy - 
“piece Oias- 


ting wheth- 
ountains to 
be a ghastly 
n. Whatever 
had to see it. 
stopped fre- 
old beer and 
ry, and took a 
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wary of some automatic device which would 
vault door or flood it with tear gas. 

Curiosity overcame caution. He jammed ap elects: 
,; ee ) id | ri¢ 
typewriter into the open hinge of the vault door. Wh 
looters had taken wasn’t evident, but there was lots lef 
Canvas bags of coins and bills were stacked by the rien 
A clasp knife opened one of them and bundles of bills 
dropped to the floor . . . tens, twenties, and hundreds, Ip 4 
small unlocked metal box on a shelf were stiff bundleg 
thousand-dollar bills. 

For some reason, Fifty-First Street wasn’t too cluttered 
with cars and bodies, so he turned west and wandereg 
among the empty canyons of stone, steel, aluminum, anq 
glass. We built very well indeed. Few windows were bro- 
ken. The streets were littered with trash, cars, bodies, and 
some signs which had blown down in winter storms, but 
the great towers stood secure. Thev will stand unchanged 
for decades. he thought, maybe for centuries. Somehow 
he didn’t think he’d live to see it, but the towers would be 
there and quickly made habitable when men could return 
again to the great city. 

He’d seen nothing of people living in New York. The 
looting could easily have been done during the last days 
of the plaone. He doubted if food supplies would last long. 
Most of the city’s food was brought in daily by truck. 
There were few supermarkets among the towers of Man- 
hattan. 

As dusk fel!. he climbed stairs in the Americana, where 
he had often staved on business trips, found an empty 
room, and slept restlessly. Soon after dawn he was back 
on the streets, depressed and anxious to get back to the 
Dreamboat. | 

Cutting behind Metropolitan Museum of Art, he was 


crossing Central Park on his way to the bridge when a 


sharp voice hroke the stillness so abruptly he literally 
mimned several inches. | | 

“Stav where you are and don’t move.” 

Onlv a man with a gun in his hand would speak so 
authoritat'velv. Gene stood perfectly still and remembered 
how in the old days he had avoided Centra] Park because 


Shut the 


of 


1 
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he didn’t want fo be mugged. Of all the stupid things to 
happen, he thought. Marie was right. There are still a lot 
of kooks around. . 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw two men come 
through a clump of bushes, a black and a white, As they 
got closer, both holding automatics, he saw they were fat 
and singularly unattractive, and he thought it was as likely 
as not they'd kill him, simply because he was a stranger, 
The nervousness with which they hovered several feet in 
front of him lent credence to that unpleasant possibility, 
He decided he might as well take the initiative, if he 
could. 

“Hi, ’m Gene Amm—” 

“Shuddup,” said the black. 

“Whatre you doin’ here?” asked the white. 

“Tm just walking back to my car on the Jersey side. I’m 
heading for Washington.” 

“What're you doin’ in the park?” 

“It’s just a short cut on my way back to the car.” 

“Frisk him, Jes.” suggested the black. 

Jes’s hands were rough and thorough but didn’t go into 
the backpack, probably because Gene would have been 
dead a dozen times over before he could get anything out 
of it. “He’s clean.” 

The black lowered the gun, “Can’t be too careful, 
friend. Those bastards downtown have been quiet lately, 
but they’re about ready to try something.” 

There was something more than usually rotten in the 
mood and appearance of the two men. If he could manage 
it without getting hurt, Gene was going to make tracks out 
of both Central Park and the New York area. The best 
reaction for the moment would be polite, and hopefully 
innocent, curiosity. 

“Who,” he asked, “are ‘they’?” 

Jes answered. “If you lived this end of town you’d know. 
There’s at least twenty of ’em. They think they’re a lot 
tougher than they are and they think they can tell us what 
to do up here. The Rollers. Maz Mazutto’s their leader. 
Wants to run the whole island. His goon squads have 
been roarin’ through here for a year now, trying to 
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drive us out. We ain't goin’ and if you see Maz 
him so.” YOU tay 
Gene thought it expedient to throw in a disc] 
two. “Never heard of him, and I don’t think 7 
meet him, either.” 
Leaders seemed to be as fashionable in Post-p] 
New York as before the plague. Maybe if he coujd talk 
the “uptown” leader, he might get away from the black’ 


pull. 
“Who’s your leader.” 

Jes nodded at the black. “Danny here.” 

There was no trace of the South or of New York Street 
gangs in Danny's voice. He must have become leader ac 
much from an educated background as from any streer. 
trained toughness. He was also a leader, as his standing 
there suggested, who got out to see for himself. Gene 
decided to make a reasonable suggestion and see what 
developed. 

“How,” he asked, “can I get back to my car without 
creating any problems for you?” 

To his utter astonishment, it worked. 

“You just go back to Fifth Avenue and walk straight 
up the centre of the road and no one will bother you. If 
you want to come back to New York anytime, you just 
see me first. Lincoln Center. Okav?” 

Gene wanted to say “thanks.” but that would suggest a 
subservience he didn’t have, and he had an instinctive feel- 
ing that while he was alreadv in their complete control, 
obvious weakness could be dangerous. 

“Okay,” he replied. “Sorry to cause you any trouble.” 

“No trouble,” said Danny. “Just get goin’ if you're 
goin’. | 

it was terribly hard to turn his back to the two mem 
and walk toward the museum. He fought back an urge to 
run and walked on fearing a shot that never came. Half- 
way he turned to look back. They were gone. 

He walked smartly up Fifth Avenue and kept to the 
upstream side of the bridge, behind the jumble of cars 
feeling silly because if anyone had int 4 JUMBIE OL Cars, 
would have been easy in Manhatt ended to kill him it 

an. Looking down he 


Want to 
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anid see deep into the clear water. Of course, all the con- 
CO rivers would be running clear, free of the sewage, 
tine and chemicals men had dumped, polluting the 
maar rivers. Water would find its way. The tunnels 
aad be flooded, as would the mines. Without pumps, the 
at oe ditches would dry up and the land return to 
acai Along the Mississippi, the levees would be breached 
and the river would reclaim both its tortuous twisting and 
its flood land, in time destroying roads, homes, bridges and 
- factories. Dams would have burst, too, without mainte- 
nance, though the largest would stand for centuries, erad- 
ually filling with silt. 

He was relieved to reach the Jersey shore. What a 
commentary on mankind that in a land where not more 
than a score had survived out of qa million, men were 
fighting for the useless domination of an almost unin- 
habitated island. It was discouraging and degrading. Gene’s 
natural realism soon emerged, however, and he balanced 
the Francoeurs, the two couples near Toronto, and the 
farm community he didn’t visit against the terror that 
stalked New York streets. 

“It’s always the same,” he mused. “A few Churchills 
and Trumans at one end, a Hitler and a Mussolini at the 
other, and every shade of good and evil in between.” 

Turning the key in Dreamboat and feeling the engine 
surge to life gave him an irrational feeling of security. “If 
I'm warm, well-fed, and enjoying good booze, good music 
and a good bed, the world is sunny again.” 

He tumed the big unit around and headed south. What 
& fascinating sociological study the Manhattan situation 
would make. He was consumed with curiosity ... how the 
small war had developed, how long it took for the two 
factions to evolve, how they lived, what kind of sentry 
outposts they had (he realized now that for the leader to 
intercept him in Central Park he must have been spotted 
and followed much earlier), where they got food, and 
how women fitted into the petty war. Well, no matter. 
There was no point wondering how Jes and Danny and 
their supporters lived. He had chosen not to Stay; certainly 
he wouldn’t go back and he was lucky to get away from 
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Manhattan in one piece. He stopped speculating p, 
did not forget. > OUt he 
Though he saw occasional signs of life, he didn’ ; 
vestigate further, driving leisurely on, bypassing the ia 
until he reached the Washington Beltway. He’d loyeg f 
city when he first visited if on a school trip in his ta 
teens, and had returned often on business and vacations 
He came down the National Pike and had little difficulty 
entering the city on the Washington Memonial Parkway, }j 
was still beautiful in the spring warmth. Because there 
were hundreds of roads fanning out from the seat of goy. 
ernment, through the business sections and on through 
the suburbs into the open countryside, relatively few cars 
and bodies were around, and it was far less messy than 

New York. 

His first stop was the Lincoln Memorial. The lawng 
were already shoulder-high with weeds, shrubs and young 
trees, but the reflecting pool was like a mirror in the warm 
spring air. The statue of Lincoln still looked east past the 
Washington Monument toward the dome of the Capitol. 
Gene stood a long time at the top of the Lincoln Memorial 
steps, looking alternately up at Lincoln, then out across 


the city. 
I’m not the last American, he thought, but I might as 
well be... . the country is dead. There’s a crummy navy 


at sea, and only one American in a thousand is still alive 
anywhere in the world. There is no government in Wash- 
ington or in Ottawa, no Prime Minister and no President. 
I've outlived my people and my adopted people and I’m 
lonely and sick at heart and frightened, too. 

What, he asked himself, shall I do? 

Instantly his mood changed, because repeating the line 
aloud stirred memories of the days when President Nixon 
was in trouble over Watergate. There had been a sick 
story circulating that the President, distraught over dis- 
closures about the coverup on Watergate, had wandered 
through Washington one night, muttering as he went 
“What shall I do, what shall I do?” When the President 
reached the Lincoln memorial, so the story went, he re- 


a 
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; estion. Whereupon a ghostly voice came 
eated ee ane and said, “Why don’t you take 
ter mance at Ford’s Theater?” 
porn the United States had survived the trauma of 
ie att as it had earlier survived the asSassinations of 
babe sald the Kennedy brothers. In time, other men 
Se settle his country. Hopefully the memories of Wash- 
deine Jefferson, and Lincoln, and the truths they spoke, 
would live on in governments yet unformed, so that goy- 
ernment of the people, by the people and fo 


in a 


r the people 
uld not perish. 
| W Whether it did or not he could neither foresee nor in- 
fluence. 
So he went sightseeing. 


A side door of the Smithsonian was open and he headed 
for the Wright brothers’ first plane, Lindbergh’s “Spirit of 
St. Louis,” and the command module Of Apollo 1] from 
which men had gone to the first moon landing. He climbed 
through the open hatch of 


Apollo I] and sat imagining 
the moon flights, and the last, tragic flight of Apolio 
X XII. 

At the Capitol, he sat i 


n the Senate chamber, remember- 
served there . , . g9 many of the 
ny who had what Harry Truman 
called “Potomac fever’—but never got to the Oval Office. 
That night he Slept in Dreamboat outside the Capitol, 
parked at the curb “as if T owned the place.” 

Next morning he drove up Pennsylvania Avenue to the 
White House. His mild surprise at finding the main gate 
Open turned to pity as he saw the crumpled shapes of men 
who had died at their post rather than leave the President's 
ome unguarded. He felt a twinge of guilt at his casual- 
hess, but ran Dreamboat up the oval driveway and parked 
under the entrance portico. Though the door was popes 
Opened easily and Gene found himself standing in Se 

aa Marine bands had played for so 
Main entrance hall where Ma ier f 
eri tions. As a young officer back from 
many White House cnagaore to a White House reception, 
Korea, he’d once been invi Room, wh re President 
He’d stared in awe at the East Room, where 


ing the men who had 
Presidents and so ma 
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Lincoln had lain in state, and wandered through th. B 
Red, and other rooms to join a line inching itg wes lug, 
President Eisenhower. On that formal occasion, he Fie 
see the Oval Office, but he knew it was at the west end n 
headed there. As he walked past dusty desks of secretary, : 
and receptionists long dead, he felt goosepimples riga 2 
his back and arms, and the most irrational thought crossed 
his mind that the president would be there to meet him. He 
knew he was merely reflecting the awe most people felt gt 
approaching the president's ofiice, The vast power and re. 
sponsibility of the American presidency he could still fee), 
- Unconsciously taking a deep breath, he pushed open 
the door and walked in . . . and stood there staring jn 
open-mouthed surprise and shock. 

In the President’s chair behind the ereat desk sat g 
distinguished-looking man who said calmly, “Good mor- 
ing. Who are you?” 

Gene took a step back, instinctively recoiling from the 
impossible. 

“Why are you so upset? Come in,” the man said, 
“Where are you from?” 

Whatever was the situation, the man deserved a re 
sponse. Gene gulped and said, “Wermont.” 

After a moment, he added, “Who are you?” 

The calm face reacted with a scowl. 

“J am the President of the United States. How could 
you come here and not know that?” 

It certainly wasn’t President Farnsworth. Gene knew 
him well enough from pre-plague photographs to be sure 
of that. Was there a group of plague survivors who had 
set themselves up as the legitimate government of the 
United States? Hardly. He’d have heard somewhere along 
the way, or on short-wave broadcasts from Europe, or if 
from nowhere else, from Russia. 

Aloud he said, “I’m sorry, Mr. President, but I did not 
expect to find anyone here.” 

The scowl disappeared and the calm voice reassured 
him. 
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hat’s quite all right, I'm often busy elsewhere. How 

“That's o , the guards?” 
ae eA told them I had urgent business with you 

aieaee enitia © all right.” 
and wed eee your business? You must not take 
Rees Sai a few minutes, I am speaking to the Senate 

airs shortly.” 

| googhery ee ccaiieia to himself, he’s mad. As mad 
as ok proverbial March Hare. Now I’ve seen everything. 
He wondered if he should get the old gentleman out of 
the White House, if only to try to help preserve it until a 
legitimate occupant might return to it. If he could get him 
out of the place, he’d have to tie the man somewhere, 
shoot him, or take him away. He had not Caused any 
damage so far, however; Probably he would not do so 
later. 

“Please speak up,” 
you.” 

Gene thought fast. “Mr. President 
Academy appointment for my son a 
that he would recommend the appointment, but he had 
used his allotment for this ye 


ar. He wondered if you 
would make a special appointment.” 


“Of course. What is your son’s name?” 

“Fred,” he said. “Fred Arnprior.” 

“Very good. Speak to the appointment secretary in the 
lobby and he wil] prepare the necessary letter which [ will 
sign.” 


There was a moment’s pause, 
"Thank you for coming,” said the President in dismissal, 


_“Thank you, Mr. President,” murmured Gene and made 
IS escape, 


On. 


snapped the President, “I can’t hear 


» | want an Air Force 
nd Senator Fraser said 


“TH be goddamed three times over,” said Gene aloud as 
he walked back along the corridor Hle’d seen enough of 

© White House and of Washington. He had also seen 
“Hough of people who had survived the plague. 

He wanted no more of the empty cities of Canada and 
United States. He’d head south for the beaches of the 

arolinas or Florida and beachcomb from the luxury of 
Dreamboat. Maybe someday he’d find compatible people 
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he could join, but he would wander through cities no more 
In the country there must be decent people. The ruing og 
America’s cities seemed to attract all its surviving oddballg 
An hour later he was clear of the city, , 


Viti 





From Washington he headed his big camper south and 
west until he reached Skyline Drive, which he remembered 
as a lovely drive. It was, too, just as it had been years ago 
when he and a pal and two girls they’d picked up at 


Waynesboro had spent a couple of weeks along the ridge of 
the mountains, 


Like a turtle with his house on 
were places he couldn’t go. A st 
negotiated around some of the 
dozen miles or so but with Dre 
cut his way through. If the tree was large, it had to be cut 
into small segments which was strenuous. 

Soon after passing Waynesboro he tired of the skyline 
route and turned east again, 

It would be easier 
the forests weren’t a 


his back, however, there 
ation wagon might have 
trees he encountered every 
amboat he had to stop and 


travelling closer to the coast, where 


S heavy. There were also alternate 
roads. It had been years since he walked the seashore and a 
Saltwater swim would be good. It would have been pleas- 
ant to go out to Cape Hatteras, and there’d be lots of 
beach there, but it was too far east. He ran south until he 
Was opposite Myrtle Beach and stayed several days, the 
Dreamboat parked on the sand. Then he went back to 
Interstate 95 and headed south again. He’d been driving 
steadily most of the afternoon, and had intended to leave 
the freeway at the last interchange, But he was daydream- 
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ing and he missed the turn. It im ions Fed get Off 
at the next exit and park somewhere ae : 

He didn’t park anywhere. Just ahead one of the Over. 
head bridges suddenly came alive with brilliant blue ine 
points of light. Instantly he was back in rim the tarpes 
of enemy guns, swinging his plane out oe. a8 direct line 
of fire. Then it had been rudder and stick snapping his jet 
into a sharp turn with throttle wide open, screaming 
through spacious miles of air. Now it was a quick swing 
from one lane to the other and the accelerator pushed tg 
the floor, He was just in time. A string of bullet holes 
marched across the windshield to the right as he moveg 
left. He’d been cruising under sixty mph. As he ran under 
the bridge he was edging the big camper toward 70. 

Spewing gravel and dust as he hit the shoulders, he 
charged on, wondering who was making the murderous 
attack. There was nothing to do but weave down the road, 
tense against the bullets he expected to slam into his back, 
He had almost begun to think he’d get away when the 
camper lurched wildly with a flat front tire. Uncontrollable 
it bounced down a grassy slope, bumped wildly through 
deep grass, hit the fence head on and smashed through 
stnall saplings before skidding sideways, wrapping its right 
side around a large tree. Held by the shoulder belt he 
always wore, he was unhurt. He undid it, pushed open the 
driver’s door and flopped to the ground. The bulk of the 
camper and all it carried absorbed most of the bullets, but 
fountains of dirt and the thud of bullets kept him moving, 
He crawled quickly behind a tree, then scurried to a larger 
one. As slugs hammered into the tree, he was grateful it 
was neither hollow or rotten. 

Aiter a while it became quiet. | 

He waited a few minutes, then risked a quick look. He 
could see nothing on the bridge. Nor did his unseen enemy 
begin shooting again. 

“Lord help me,” he muttered. “I’m a hard bastard to 
kill.” For about twenty minutes, he crouched dehind the 
tree, risking a quick peek occasionally, but seeing nothing, 
He could stay where he was and wait developments or he 


could try to get one of the guns in the Camper, Already he 
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a artly from shock, partly the cool 
was Se eal cet lower during the night. It was 
ait ot stay in the wood to be tracked down by the 
paged bridge. There was a risk in crawling back to the 
on er, but if he could get into it, he’ have warm clothes 
. “and ammunition. He knew ©xactly where he'd 
a ae things and decided to risk it. 

pri? he found a small branch, p 

hed it beyond the tree. Nothing happened. Takin 

sae breath he edged his body out alter it. Stilj e 
response. 


Crawling rapidly, he gained the Cover of the smashed 
right side and waited behind the shelt 


; er of the engine. 
Hearing nothing, he worked his way to the right front 
door. 


You know, he told himself, ] might just make it yet, 
Scraping the door along the rough ground was noisy, 
but he got it open enough to slip his shoulders inside. The 
Winchester should be On top of the bedroll on his side if 
the crash hadn’t shifted it. As his hand closed over the 
cool walnut stock, he smiled grimly. | 

“Now if I can just get that box of shells, .. .” 

A moment later he found them too. Grabbing a heavy 
coat, the canvas ties of his bedroll, and a can of biscuits, 
he wriggled back again. 

A minute later he was safely 
this time it was a soft maple. 
“May be soft, but it sure stopped those slugs.” 
The magazine full, he emptied the remaining cartridges 
into his pockets, and put on the coat. Then he knelt on the 
Opened bedroll and used the telescopic Sights on the rifle 
to make a systematic search of the bridge and the land 
sloping up from the thruway. No figure crouched behind 

Spey t of a gun poked around the 
the metal railings; no snou 

13 ing moved on the thruway. Nor were 
railing pillars. Nothing 

ass or weeds on the right-of-way or in the 
there iene ot his wood to the secondary road cross- 
field which ran from-hi : led anger, an expres- 
ing the thruway. He scowled in atin ex losis on 
in 
ae which turned to shock at an e p 
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evening 
danger- 
gunman 


ut his Cap on it, and 


behind the big tree, noting 
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the far side of the big mobile home, It immedi, 
into flames. 

“Tesus H. Christ,” he said loudly. 

He knew what it was: a shell. A fat, nasty high explog 
shell. Fairly big, too, like from a tank. He hadn’t aa pis 
nor did he want to see it now. He just took off into th 
woods, zigzagging among the trees, hoping no one ga 
him go. Apparently no one had. There were three igo 
explosions where the camper had been, then silence. . 

Slowing to a trot, he kept moving parallel to the thru. 
way, jogging left when he lost sight of the concrete tibboy 
right again when he got close enough he might be seen, J, 
ten minutes he was winded. Squatting with his back to 9 
tree, he sat gasping, trying to figure out what was happen- 
ing. Obviously the gunman wasn’t a lonely eccentric, driven 
mad by the tragedy he’d seen, who shot blindly at anyone 
who passed. There’d been something vaguely military about 
the figure behind those winking ‘blue pinpoints. The shells | 
which hit the camper were so large it would have taken 
more than one man to fire the gun. Whoever fired knew 
what to do. The shooting had been quick and deliberate, 
And whatever fired the shells was in position within fifteen 
minutes of the first shots. 

He concluded he’d stumbled upon a military camp of 
some kind. There’d been short-wave radio commentary 
from Britain that the Russians were reported ready to send 
small parties to what had been United States, but the spec- 
ulation was the first efforts would be on the West Coast, 
where prevailing westerly winds would carry the plague 
away from the shore. Surely the Russians hadn’t tried to 
airlift men into eastern United States .. . there would be 
carriers in many towns. It would only be a matter of 
time before a survivor wandered upwind. Scratch one 
camp. 

But he could think of no other answer to fit the circum- 
stances. The British speculation included the possibility the 
Russians had developed an antitoxin for the plague. If they 
thought they had a preventative, they might well land a test 
team in the middle of the infected continent to test the 
serum’s effectiveness. If that were the case, though, why 


tely burg ; 
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noot plague survivors on sight? haha be more likely 
s ; survivors around as part of t ler testing program, 
to Te sad on the bridge wasn’t trying to take a pris- 
But intended to kill and came damn close to doing it, 
oner. be it wasn’t wise to continue heading south. The 
fe 4 sane’ good cover, but probably wasn’t large, When it 
we out, he’d have to cross open ground or stay in the 
see of trees. If he waited until dark, he could stumble 
a8 a ditch or fence and easily break a leg or an arm. The 
gunman and his pals might have infrared Sights... no, he 
wasn't going to wait for dark to wander blindly around the 
countryside. 

Ii anyone was watching the wood. looking for him, 
they’d expect him to stick close to the thruway and emerge 
at the southern edge of the trees. The officer who taught 
his class the elements of tactics had repeated endlessly, 
“Do the unexpected. Throw the enemy off-balance,” If 
there was an enemy patrol, it would 80 West along the side- 
road and south along the thruway, expecting him to head 
south to get away as fast and as far as he could. Which 
was exactly what he was doing, 

“Well, I'd better do the unexpected. I'll go back and 
reconnoitre the enemy’s flank.” 

Still shaken, Gene allo 


“I might get myself blown to hell and gone, too,” he 
Muttered aloud. 


He weighed the odds, regretting his lack of solid infor- 
mation. | 

Napoleon had tried to go around the a flank of 
Wellington’s army, but he got hung up at Hougoumont. 
Maybe if I head towards the road I'll also run into an out- 
post: Maybe. But if I keep going south I'll head just 
where I’d be expected to PP 

*T thi : west an ; : 

- ead? ag The brush was largely Saplings and 
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no effort had been made to clear underbrush. Instead 
moving due west then north, he ended up curving nce 
west. The side road appeared so suddenly he was aj... 
on it before he saw it. Sheltering behind a tree, he Sine, 
both ways for signs of life and heard what he was lookin, 
for before it appeared. The throb of a powerfy| eigine 
grew louder, then a six-wheeled truck rolled out of g dip 
in the road. An officer sat beside the driver, and two me 
manned a businesslike quick-firing gun mounted at the 
rear. Though there was no insignia, the truck, men, ypj. 
forms and guns all appeared to be labelled “Russja,” 

it would have been easy to pick off the officer, but he’g 
face a heavy gun and desperate survivors. The satisfaction 
wasn’t worth the risk and they would die anyway, 

As the truck passed, Gene had a further rationalization 
for inaction. ““What am I, the hero protector of the con- 
tinent or something? If the Russians want to come in, | 
can’t keep them out. Relax, Eugene Arnprior, and get 
some sleep. You can explore tomorrow.” 

He’d slept worse places. By the time darkness fell, he 
had scooped pine needles to make room for his hip, stowed 
the rifle in a waterproof pocket along the left side of the 
sleeping bag and promptly went to sleep. 

Next morning he debated a long time what to do. The 
smart thing was get out as quietly and quickly as possible, 
but which way should he go? West there were, perhaps, 
Russians. He had no idea whether they were also east, 
south, and north. 

Did they know he was alive, or did they assume he’d 
died in the shelled wreckage of his car? They’d assume he 
was a carrier, and might not go near to find out. Had they 
written him off as dead or were they still watching? He 
had no way of knowing. If the machine-sunner was dead 
me plague, why had not the others in the truck died, 
007 } 

“Hell, I better find out.” 

Reloading. the rifle and chewing a few bijccnite - 
shouldered the light pack. Back af the i stn De 
in the woods and walked parallel to it. Thou oh = dhs ep 
for sentries, he saw none. An hour later his legs were 
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weary and his mood impatient. He edged back to the road 
and saw open farm land ahead, He searched the road 
carefully ahead and behind with the rifle sight. Findine 
nothing, he walked boldly down the shoulder of the road. 
Clearing the woods brought an answer to where the 
Russians were camped. About two miles away on the the 
was an airport, a fairly large one by the look of it Pe 
aircraft had silouettes he didn’t recognize, Well. h " ome 
this far. He’d have a closer look, Aer See 
It took an hour to work his way throyo 
When he cautiously emerged, the iad bi bie 
south. He'd almost reached the last large tree f seine: 
he could see the entire field, when he tripped : | fia where 
Jt was a warning wire a few inches off the z _ hard. 
ously connected to a central security S on bys Obvi- 
beat wildly as he scrambled back tet aor His heart 
— back the way he'd come. - ‘© woods and 
othing happened. Anothe | 
Working back stat tee Sears — an nothing. 
where he’d stumbled over it. The teles e ahr ss boa 
why. There were half a dozen nisin explained 
- the field, another hanging - ae are oe 
others near aircraft and eround th buildin sete. 
had got them And he ie © buildings, The plague 
fired at him from the Pranisilaiedir rns nian Who 
ne the entire expedition had died. oe 
écoas late afternoon before he ventured out of the 
Ss. there was no reaction. Yet walking directly to the 
field could be dangerous. The perimeter might be mined 
Just as the woods, were wired. It was far safer to go back 
and enter along paved roads. In fields, gravel roads, hill- 
Sides, woods, and lawns, mines could be planted and 
hidden. It Was impossible to repair a paved road atter 
Planting a mine without the patch showing. That he’d 
learned from Israeli friends when they took him along the 
Jordan and up the Golan Heights when the Palestinians 
Were raiding into Israel. 
The road to the field stopped at a gate which still bore 
a warning that this was a United States Air Base and that 
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unauthorized visitors were not admitted. Gene shr, 
First the Russians, now me. b8ed, 

Beside the guardhouse two men were slumped ip 

Inside he soon found base headquarters. Sentries lay de 

| ad 
on the steps. A large office had a dozen desks with pa 
scattered around but only two more soldiers, The bullen. 
boards and the scattered paper used the Russian alphaber 
and on several sheets he recognized the letters Cccp 
“Well, that’s confirmed, anyway.” , 

A reception room led to an inner office, Halfway be. 
tween a huge desk and the door a man fay sprawled oy 
his back, one hand still clutching his collar, his elaborate 
rank badges and campaign ribbons suggesting he’d been iy 
charge of the expedition. 

“Ver-rry in-ter-est-ing.” 

What had the camp been designed to do? A few 
planes, maybe a hundred men, some trucks and guns. They 
shot at anything that moved or seemed likely to move. If 
they were testing, obviously it was an unsuccessful test. If 
it wasn’t a test, what in hell was it? He could think of no 
way to find out. If he read Russian, the paper lying around 
might tell him something. Maybe in years to come Ameri- 
can or British exploratory teams would come by and piece 
together what the Russian venture was all about. 

Even as the thought crossed his mind, sudden fear 
pushed adrenalin through his system. He stared at the 
Russian general a long minute, his mind churning over a 
host of improbable yet possible theories. Suddenly he 
knew with a terrible certainty that if the Russians were 


death, 


ae 


| 


7 


intent on destroying anybody they encountered, it would — 


be on orders. Whatever corner of the Kremlin planned this 
venture, they’d equally certainly make sure they erased any 
significant evidence of their visit. 

“Sir,” he said aloud to the unaware general on the floor, 
“J have a horrible feeling this United States base is un- 
healthy.” 

He ran outside and looked for a car. Nothing in sight. 
Don’t panic now. Where would a general’s car be kept on 
a USAF base? Out of sight behind the base commander’s 
office. He ran around the building and there it was. A 


a 
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car was slumped behind the wheel, He pulled the stil]- 
soldier ive out of the driver’s seat, let the body collapse on 
red ssi and slipped behind the wheel, The Car started 
a oe 7 and the tank showed slightly over half full. He 
or bet and turned to get around the building feeling 
Dre heck WutaD over the Giechou e- | 
the rear wheel bump over the driver’s arm, 

As he accelerated out the base road, he wondered what 
would be the best route to get as far away as possible, He 
had no way ot Knowing which roads would be open, but 
the freeway was still the best bet. All the way south he’d 
been able to drive around Stalled cars or cross the median 
strip to avoid fallen trees. He couldn’t be sure the sec- 
ondary roads south were open. In any event, he couldn’+ 
make the same speed. At the main road he furned left and 
sped east toward the interstate. At the access toad, he 
caught a glimpse of the soldier who’d shot at him lying 
crumpled on the bridge, and had a few seconds’ look at 
nis battered and burned home. Then he was on the south- 
bound lanes and accelerating again. Unwilling to take time 
to fiddle with seatbelts, he forgot his usual caution, pushed 
the speedometer up past ninety, and tried to concentrate 
only on his driving. Once he braked hard when a large 
branch lay on the road ahead, but he skirted that easily 
and speeded up again. } 

He'd lost track of time when he remembered to look at 
the mileage indicator. Surely he’d been driving for five 
minutes or more. Well. Say six miles, anyway. Maybe 
more. He kept his foot down and waiched another five 
miles register. 

“That’s six and five... say twelve miles from the camp. 
I guess I’m all right now.” 

As he slowed to sixty he began to feel foolish. 

“If I'm going to run like a scared rabbit at every stray 
thought which crosses my mind I’m going to live a pretty 
harried life.” | | 

But the cold fear stayed with him. The sun had set and 
light was beginning to fade when a frightening new dawn 
broke suddenly behind him, If it were to be the death of 
him he had to stop and look, though he had no need to 
ponder what it was. 
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At the air force base an atomic bomb had ey 
Whether it was carried by intercontinental Missile 
submarine, or dropped from a manned bomber, 5 
time or triggered device landed with the expedit; 
this was no matter. The base was gone. So was a large « 
tion of Interstate 95. So was what was left of his hing 
boat, a lot of overgrown farmland, and some rather stirs 
tive woods, not to mention a few score Russians and a 
rather well-decorated general. 

Standing on-the road, looking back at the familiar mugp. 


Plode 


room cloud (though he’d never seen one before), Gena — 


felt a deep depression. Always in the past some kind o¢ 
‘nherent resilience had kept him—if not buoyant—at leag 
stable in adversity. As he flew his family out of Montreg] 
he believed they’d survive. At no time during their years iy 
the wilderness had he ever felt like quitting. When he 
buried Jan and the boys, no thought of suicide entered hig 
head. As he brought the plane into Quebec there had been 
fear, but no prescience of death. When the Russian shot 
at him from the thruway overpass, he was more angry and 
perplexed than anything else. 

Now he was just discouraged. If the Russians were going 
to drop atomic bombs on an empty America, he might die 
reasonably soon. Watching the great cloud tumbling up 
into the sky and the writhing, obscene ball of fire on the 
horizon, he wondered whether it might not have been 
better to have been wandering around the air base when 
the bomb exploded. He’d not have known what had hap- 
pened. What was that line of Kipling’s about the World 
War I soldier? “ ‘E was killed so awful sudden, ’e hadn’t 
time to die.” 

The depression didn’t prevent him from being aware, 
however, that the fireball’s shock waves would hit soon and 
he'd better not be standing up when it did. He got back in 
the car, and, not knowing the size of the bomb nor the 
force it would generate at that distance, scrunched down 
on the floor under the steering wheel. He waited almost 
a minute before it buffeted the car with an express-train 
sound that made him grateful he was inside. He knew from 
old air force lectures that there was no radiation with the 


from ‘ | 
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ves merely the impact of the explosion being 
waves «++ 0" 
shoe ated in the atmosphere. 
is 


ae come in dangerous and deadly quanti- 

Radiation Woe of the explosion, all of it highly radio- 
o vy seed back down to earth again .. . downwind 
ot eae the buffeting stopped, Gene had thought 

h what must be done. Discouraged he might be, but 

OT ing death from radiation he didn’t want. There were 
eee comfortable ways to commit suicide, 

There was a light breeze blowing from the northwest. 

He should continue south, away from the fall-out path. 
But he had to have gas. The tank was less than a quarter 
full. More gas or another car had to be found soon. 

Turning off near Savannah, he cut a tew feet of garden 
hose in a hardware store. Working by his car’s headlights, 
he bounced the rear of several cars outside a shopping 
center, found two with gas, siphoned it into a clean pall 
and filled his tank. In thirty minutes he was back on Inier- 
state 95, rolling south fast. 

Hours later, Jacksonville blocked out low stars. Not a 
light gleamed in those millions of windows. 

He curled up on the back seat, put the loaded rifle on 
the floor, locked the doors, wound one window down 


enough for air, braced his back against the back of the 
seat, and slept restlessly. 





It was an easy run across Florida on Interstate 4, with only 
two major roadblocks. For some reason he didn't bother to 
try to find out, a bridge had collapsed on both north and 
south lanes just west of Orlando. He backtracked to the 
first exit, circled the obstruction on state highways, and 
rejoined the turnpike. The other was more explainabie. 
Three tractor-trailers and a dozen or more cars were 
jammed across all four lanes and the median. Probably a 
frishtened salesman, rushing home to his family, had 
tangled with a truck. Others in their panic had slammed 
into the wreckage until both lanes were blocked. Again he 
didn’t risk having to change cars by getting stuck in the 
grass. He turned around, bypassed the wreckage on a 
parallel road and rejoined the turnpike below Macon. 

He was past Orlando before he realized why he was 
heading toward Tampa. He disliked Miami. The last time 
he had been there, the city had been dull and the beach 
distressingly small and overcrowded. Well, it wouldn’t be 
crowded now. There had been the bellhop who asked 
casually if he wanted liquor, pot, or women and obviously 
could have supplied all three. ~ 

No, not Miami. 

So he headed across the peninsula toward Tampa. 

When he got there he knew where’ he’d been heading 
all along. Treasure Island. Beyond Tampa, beyond St. 
Pete, across the bridges which tied. Florida’s sandbars to- 
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he drove into a winter resort like scores of others 
both coasts. But to him it was a vivid memory. He'd 
glons ~ onderful weeks there one November _ 
¢ two wonder hs Moder . 

‘ ng ee the world was full of people and alive. 

“What say, Jan, will we stay at the same place again?” 

The empty seat was silent but in his mind she said yes. 

“Good. I think it was down this road, with a left turn, 
then angle across to the right again . - . yes, there it is, Jan, 
right on the gulf. Remember, Wwe sipped rum and watched 
the pelicans splash for fish. 

Suddenly he slammed on the brakes and buried his face 
in the steering wheel, one foot braking the car against the 
tug of the engine. After a long minute he straightened, took 
a long breath, and contradicted himself as he spoke, 

“Tve got to stop talking to myself.” 

It’s like the war, he thought, telling the story he’d told 
over an ale so often when there were people to listen. On 
the prairies, there was so little to do you talked to the 
gophers. Then the gophers started talking back. Then you 
began listening to the gophers and that’s when they took 
you away. 

“Funny as hell,” he muttered, and savagely slammed the 
accelerator to the floor, spinning the tires on dry pavement. 

Avoiding the lobby, he took a side door near the beach 
and climbed to the second floor, found an open room and 
stood looking out the floor-to-ceiling window. 

The beach was deserted, not even the huddled bundles 
of rags he’d come to know so well. Wind, sand, water and 
myriad creatures of the sea had seen to that. Driftwood 
was piled in matted heaps, long winrows of it, which he 
hadn’t seen before. As his eye wandered down the beach 
his mind kept puzzling about those ramparts of wave-worn 

wood. Finally the answer came. People had kept the 
beaches clean. Hotel crews had dragged away the heaviest 
logs, but scavengers had moved most of it, lugging it home 
in a thousand car trunks for fireplaces and barbeques, for 
flower arrangements, or to stand as sentinels among garden 
spore the gulf, pelicans cruised above the Water, and 
plunged awkwardly into the water for fish. Halfway toward 


» » ages 
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the horizon, what looked to be a destroyer was Washed 5 
the waves. y 
Probably the last of the crew just dropped anch 
. ! 7 : : OT 
close to land as they could get, ne thought. Wonder ; A 
they just didn’t run it aground. He grinned. You ju Pe 
deliberately run warships aground, not in that ma 
you don't. 

The room was tidy, though dust lay in a fine white layer 
The bed was neatly made. 

A spin of the tap brought no water. In a country as fat 
as Florida all fresh water moved with pumps. No pumps 
no water. “Well, I wasn’t going to stay here long anyway,” 

Then the implications began to register. Most of the 

eep South was flat. Water might just be a problem. “] 
never thought of that,” he muttered. No matter, he’d 
ficure out something. There’d be water somewhere. Turn- 
ing back to the window, he scanned the beach, thinking 
of a walk among the debris. His eye caught a movement 
out to sea which set his heart beating faster and his breath- 
ing quicken even before the half-formed thought became a 
conscious one. 

“That destroyer’s moving.” 

More than that, it was turning. A wide, wondertul swing 
from north to west. From the hotel’s third floor the ship’s 
wake was faintly visible. As the turn continued from west 
to south, the ship’s stern was silhouetted clearly against the 
blue sky. Something moved there, a tiny square of inde- 
pendent motion. Suddenly nothing in the world was as im- 
2a as that bit of cloth. Was it American or something 
else’ 

He ran along the outside corridor, scrambled down the 
stairs, grabbed the rifle and its telescopic sight and debated 
running to the beach. No. The hotel’s height would be 
better. Back in the room, he tried to focus on the destroyer 
but his racing heart and shaking hands made it impossible. 
He braced the rifle against the window and framed the 
destroyer easily. - 

b ihe pabiapiai Bh gi agen uring PKK, Bis. SRER, 
ne pes were there, faint and thin but 
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patrolling 
ng to land 
€ were car- 
hy was the 
hadn’t he seen 
? Under whose 
home port? He 
hip moved almost 


‘< thoughts were chaotic. The ship must be 
His re for a reason. Surely it wasn’t Zoi 
off the sho must know it would be death if ther 
men. weedy Or maybe they didn’t know. Ww 
scott off Florida’s west coast? Why 
ange the east coast on the way down 
as sage this ship sailing, what he; 
scted entranced for an hour as the 5 
out of sight before turning again. 
Somehow he had to talk to thos 
them of the danger of putting an 
could he get messages across the 5 
the wind, too? 
Against the wind. Of co 


© men, if only to warn 
expedition ashore, How 
trip of water, . . against 


urse, that’s why they’re off 
are from the west, The germs 


far east, and they’re in no 

danger from Florida. So they may be there for a while, 

Satisfied with that answer but still curious Why the ship 
was cruising, he put down the rifle and rubbed his aching 
eyes. The ship couldn’t be Patrolling to keep others out of 
the harbor. “American ships don’t just wander the high 
seas. Someone sent them here for a reason. Why?” 

The more he thought about it the more he became con- 
vinced it was simply trying to find out if there was any life 
in Tampa. 


The caution hammered into him by the nuclear blast 
hear Interstate 95 was still 


strong but the prospect of talk- 
ing to Americans from outside was stronger, 


The telephone book yielded a public library address, a 
toad map showed the city’s street system, In the reference 
ibrary, an encyclopaedia had a page on Samuel Morse 
and the Morse code. International or American? He'd no 
Way of knowing, but probably they’d know International, 
He shrugged and tore out both pages. 

ext a powerful light. Hardware or sports store? 
Ware would have small flashlights, the sports 
Powerful ones for camping. When he found on 
Was solid plate glass which he didn’t dare { 
While standing close. From five feet he hea 
tock. It bounced to the pavement, leaving the 


Hard- 
stOre more 
eé, the door 
ry to smash 
ved a heavy 
door vibrat. 
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ing a pattern of light against the clear blue gky, ar 
once more betore retreating to the car for the rifle Ae 
that wouldn’t do either. Jt might throw splinters back , 
hou. » at 
It was a big store with a wide entrance, all plagg 4, 
the pavement up. Suddenly he grinned, remembering ‘he 
New York bank. ° 

Measuring the height of the car’s bumper apaingt th 
main display window, he nodded to himself, slipped a 
hind the wheel and ran the car hard against it, Walking 
cautiously over jagged heaps of glass, he found a large 
spotlight with bulky batteries. It tested fine. Grabbing 
several more batteries and a few bulbs, and a pair of 
binoculars, he drove off with glass falling of the hood, 

The destroyer was still there. 

A table made a stand. The code pages he smoothed out 
beside some hotel stationery. All the while, he muttered 
excitedly to himself. Shall I send call letters? 

Station GENE calling all ships at sca. 

Let’s see if they respond to SOS. It never occurred to 


him there might be no reply. 
Carefully he lined up the light and pressed the button: 


cae @ eer cee SOS 
ace T™ TM eee SOS 

It was an outmoded call, long since superseded by 
CDQ, Come Quick Danger and by the voice call, MAY- 
DAY. But ’twould do, ’twould serve. They’d know it if 
they saw it. Besides it was easy to send. After ten minutes 
without a response, he stopped. Surely the ship couldn't 


be automatically controlled by radio. No, there’d be no— 


point to that. After another ten minutes he decided the 
ship was too far away to see the flash by daylight. 

For an hour he walked the beach, picking up and 
discarding ship’s gear and mahogany planking from 
cruisers ... there must have been hundreds wrecked in the 
past three years. 

When dusk came he flicked out his sign again. 

Response was so sudden it startled him, Certainly it was 
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oo fast to decipher: His hands shook with excitement 
one worked out a response, 
G 4% ; 
O he knew, -°> 
s he knew t00, . o» 
L, ae 2 rs 
_Qagail,--- 
W, ete 


Laboriously the message flickered across the water, 

With only a moments pause, the ship's light began 
flashing again, this time slowly and careiully, with a long 
second between letters, 


r 
aco<unyrortd 


For -a moment, he hesitated to answ 


er. In anonymity 
Was safety. Probab] 


‘ y in a few days or weeks, when military 
security had had its day, his name would be in headlines 


around the uncontaminated world. That spelled danger but 
~~ Was too excited to care. Scanning his code sheet, he 
jotted down the symbols and began sending. 

GENE ARNPRIOR FROM VERMONT 

Out of pride he added two words: PILOT KOREA 

en he added two more words. 

JUST WANDERING 

It was dark now. When the light did not flicker he 
Could not see the destroyer. 

ARE YOU ALONE, the light asked. 


The reply took some time to compose and a long time 
to transmit. 


YES LIVING MONTREAL WHEN DISEASE HIT TOOK WIFE 
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REC WOODS LIVED THERE THREE YEARS Cap 
YS DIED I SURVIVED Moving Pi 
TR 


150 
BOYS QU 
WANDERED BY WIFE BO 
SIX MONTHS NOW 
Someone on the destro 
THANK YOU SORRY 
Gene expected more 


yer was moved by the story, 


, then realized they were waiting for 


him. Suddenly it seemed too much of an effort to compoge 
a question, let alone transmit it and receive the answer, }; 
had been a long day—the emotional drain of reachino 
Treasure Island, then the tension and excitement of the 
destroyer. He felt weary and old, unsure of himself, un. 
certain about the future. The doubts he'd had earlier about 
talking to the destroyer came back again and increased 
the despondency. Even ‘f the destroyer was not a threat, 
those who manned it would always be unknown to him. 
He could never sit down with them over a cold beer and 
talk face to face. Though they were his countrymen and 
only a mile or two out to sea, it Was as if they were on 
earth and he were stranded on the moon, able to com- 
municate but doomed by his own isolation. 

if I wanted, he thought, they would all be dead by 
morning. A rowboat from the harbor, a quiet run to wind- 
ward of the sleck warship, and an hour or two later it 
would be a crewless ship, wandering aimlessly on the high 
seas or rammed uselessly against a sandy shore. 

What could they do to him? If they decided to do s0, 
they could lay down a stiff barrage of shells on his light, 
but if he moved fast and kept the car moving behind the 
shelter of buildings their radar couldn’t reach him and 
they’d hit him only by chance. Their torpedoes and depth- 
charges were useless. It was extremely unlikely they 
carried atomic warheads. Or was it? The Russians had had 
them along Interstate 95. It might be worth asking a ques~ 
tion after all. 

WHY ARE YOU HERE 

The light flickered back at once. 

LOOKING FOR INFORMATIO 

Pir cgn ml’ N HOPING TO START RESET-~ 

You’re not the only ones, he thou , 

wanted the resources and productive eetie te kin oe, 


- 
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as did China and Europe. at : the ieee Oe = h he 
d have no chance agai | Ss. Inat much he 
it woul th from personal experience and fro 
knew Ave broadcasts in English fro 
to the : London. There were too Many c 
Peking, and Lo : 

‘4 what had been United States and Canada, Before the 
, of the world could move jin, every one of those car- 
10 would have to be killed or isolated - + « OF Cured, 
information he could provide. Resettlement they could not 
have. Yet. 

He decided to give them the whole 
he was sure they knew. In that, he tho 
best protection. It took a long time to 
sage. Before he finished, the light flash 

YOU STILL THERE 

YES WAIT 

Then he began again. 

SETTLEMENT IMPOSSIBLE TH 
ALIVE ALL CARRIERS OF PLAGUE sTay HOURS WIND AWAY 
OR YOU DIE AS DID RUSSIANS | MET IN CAROLINAS ALL 
WOULD HAVE TO BE KILLED ISOLATED OR CURED BEFORE 
SETTLERS ARRIVED 


He paused, Stretching his fingers. The light out at sea 
flashed back at him but he didn’t even bother trying to 
read it. He started his light again. 

MOST BODIES DECOMPOSED CATTLE ALSO pDoGs CATS 
RATS PLENTIFUL SUPPLIES GOOD MOST ROADS CLEAR SOME 
BLOCKED TREES WRECKS SOME CITIES RUINED BY FIRE 

Aw, hell, he thought, they know most of that from 
Satellite reconnaissance. He remembered seeing color pho- 
tographs taken one hundred miles up by hand-held cam- 
eTas on the Gemini and Apollo flights. Houston Astrodome 
Showed quite Clearly. The special cameras of the spy 
Satellites showed far greater detail. The Russians knew it, 
So did the now-united countries of Europe. The destroyer 
could wait. He wanted to sleep. 

IM TIRED, he signalled. GOODNIGHT 

. Instantly a message came back. 

WAIT TOMORROW NIGHT PLEASE 

Wearily he tapped a final word. 


m listening 
m Moscow, 
arriers roam- 


Story. Most of it 
ught, lay his own 
Compose the mes- 
ed again, 


OUSANDS OF PEOPLE STILL 
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YES 

Well, Gene, it’s been a busy day, eh? 

Sure has. 

Pulling down the sheets of the double bed, he start 
undress, then stopped. Always a worrier, planning ae to 
he wondered if he was wise to stay with the light, me 
could locate his room to a few feet by triangulation. Sin 
ping tight his belt, he walked down the stairs, ran the og, 
inland a block keeping his lights off and driving by the 
faint light of a crescent moon. He found a large motel op 
the beach two miles south, used the flashlight to find a beg 
and was asleep in minutes. 


_ Abroad the destroyer, few officers slept. Lt. Commander 
Henry R. Swensen sat in his day cabin, hot coffee at his 
elbow, and read again the orders he'd been given in Ports- 
mouth. They were quite clear. He was to cruise the west 
coast of Florida in steady westerly winds only; seek ev- 
idence of life: communicate with people if he could; put 
men ashore only in an emergency; and risk his ship or 
crew only to gather the most important information. 

The commander was a gentle soul underneath the hard 
exterior he’d built over the years. He’d had to create the 
shell. It had not been pleasant to punish the ratings who'd 
raised hell in the bars of Vietnam and Japan, nor had it 
been easy maintaining discipline, nor his own sanity, im 
the shock and horror of knowing the families of every 
man on board had been wiped out. Three years later, he 
still worked at a desk with the smiling faces of his wife, his 
sou, and the two daughters who cuddled so warmly in his 
arms when he was on shore. 

He had been deeply moved by the messages his sig- 
nallers had passed to him on the bridge. He thumbed them 
again trying to squeeze every shade of meaning out of the 
words blocked out before him in strong capital letters. 
SETTLEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. ... he knew it was so, but he 
had so desperately wanted to go home again to the quiet 
suburban street, whatever horror waited him there, Just 
once more, he had said to himself so often, just once 
more. To see for himself what had happened to the pre- 
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orld to which he had so often returned from the 
cjous ‘f the earth... that was his dream. Tonight the 
ends * daenlied into reality and he doubted if he’d ever 
Re te in his bunk at night, building fantasies in which 
re cruised down the familiar street watching the startled 
wen, delighted looks on the faces of his children as he 
ulled into the driveway. Never again, he knew, would he 
sania tucking those lovely creatures into their beds and 
wandering back into the living room to find his wife out- 
wardly relaxed yet tense as a bowstring With passion, 
Never again would he dream of asking, “Enough chitchat, 
Mary?” and find in her responsive smile the signal to run 
upstairs hand in hand to the warmth and love and passion 
they knew in that quiet bedroom. 

He’d started as if struck at the im 
from the man on shore. 
those words, reality had s 
he would never be the 
would not again hug to 


port of the three words 
MOST BODIES DECOMPOSED, In 
lapped him in the face .. and 


same man again, Certainly he 
himself the memories of a time 
that had passed as surely as if he and his destroyer had 
plunged to the bottom of the Océan it sailed. 

He spoke softly into the telephone. Within minutes his 
executive officer and two other Officers joined him. | 

“Signalling is too Slow,” he said. “I want a telephone 
put ashore tomorrow.” They were to launch a motorboat 
against the Treasure Island shore, carrying a telephone, 
trailing a wire back to the ship. 

Dawn was only an hour away when the captain crawled 
into his bunk. He slept soundly, with no conjuring of long- 
gone Visions before he slept, and no dreams. . 

Beyond the destroyer, other eyes were watching the 
dark shore, though they too had read the sign-off message, 
The submarine’s captain had been halfway to the cabin 
door before the buzzer by his head went silent. The eXec- 
utive officer did not take his eyes from the periscope. Hig 
right hand continued scribbling the pattern of dots and 
dashes as his upraised left hand asked his captain to wait. 

When there was a break in the signals from shore, he 
a“ privet are signal lights from shore, Morse code, 
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probably English. From our position, we cannot 
destroyer’s signal light. This is the first message,” 

He paused a second. “It’s barely dark. J think this ma 
be the first sent from shore.” He was almost correct: 4. 
had caught the words “. . . ARNPRIOR FROM VERMOoN? 
PILOT KOREA JUST WANDERING.” 

From his command chai Captain Serkov watched and 
waited for more information. When the second long mes. 
sage was handed to him, the signals officer did not leave 
but stood staring down at his captain. When the translate 
words OR YOU DIE LIKE RUSSIANS I MET IN CAROLINas 
registered, the captain met the signal officer’s eyes and 
reached out his hand for a message pad. 

An hour later, the signals from shore blinking no longer, 
an antenna surfaced the gulf waters and a long message 
arched across the Pacific to a satellite and back to Russia, 
The destroyer’s electronic gear didn’t pick up a thing. 

The reply came a few hours later. It was short and 
specific. By midmorning Captain Serkov was giving in- 
structions to two frogmen. They listened impassively, 
vaguely aware that even a short trip ashore meant prob- 
able death but reassured by their captain’s specific direc- 
tions for both the attack and return. They were to swim 
ashore, wait among the shore debris, protected against the 
plague by the west wind, until the signal light began 
again. When they had pinpointed the location, demolition 
charges, using ten minute timers, were to be placed beneath 
the hotel. They were to shelter behind driftwood until cer- 
tain of a successful explosion and then rendezvous with 
the submarine. The two men repeated their orders, asked 
no questions, and left Captain Serkov stroking his beard 
nervously. 

_ On shore, Gene spent the day in the nude on a sheltered 
beach, shaded by palms, watching as the destroyer ranged 
south and back again. 

Late in the day he fell asleep. When he woke it was 
with a start and an uncertain, troubled feeling. The stars 
were brilliant and a gibbous moon threw long shadows 
down the beach. Offshore, the destroyer’s signal lights 
were blinking slowly, trying to catch his attention, The 


S€e the 
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had gone down an hour ago. he destroyer was im~ 
it to raise his flashlight to carry on last night’s ex- 
pa 
sg lle go, he thought. But he sta 
mY, scans and up at the moon, 3 
hardware which men had scattered across its face in those 
brilliant days before the plague. How long would It be 
before another man walked again on the moon? Another 


fs 
agrees awhile he pulled on his 


from the car, and climbed to th 
hotel, a casual change of loc 
serious consequences, before the 
plague survivor, two frogmen, a 
a Russian submarine. 


His first signal sent two letters across th 


yed on, looking down 
mentally picturing the 


clothes, got the flashlight 
€ top Hoor of the nearest 
ation which would have 
evening was over, for one 
mn American destroyer, and 


€ water. 
HI 
The destroyer’s light angled toward him and began 
blinking. 


WORRIED YOU OK 


An explanation was too much trouble, 
YES 

HAVE TELEPHONE IN SMALL BOA 
NIGHT LOCATION CAN YOU GO THER 

That was good thinking, 
to someone from outside. 
Shortwave radio brought h 
rest of the world. Bu 
him. 

OK 

The light blinked and went dark. 


Aboard the destroyer, the captain sat waiting. The ship 
rocked gently at anchor, linked to shore by a thin strand 
of copper and plastic. 

“You can turn off that infrared viewer, Snedden. We’ve 
found him.” 

“Sir, I was just about to report there are two men walk- 
ing along the beach where the light was last night, 

Swensen ran across the bridge, and stared at the image, 
At this distance it was faint but obviously they were car. 


T ON SHORE NEAR LAST 
E 

It would be interesting to talk 
He wouldn’t learn much. The 
im continuous news about the 
t they’d have a host of questions for 
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rying something and they were moving fast. He dare 
move closer, yet instinctively he knew those two i 
es 


meant trouble. 

“Signalman.” 

“Sir.” 

“Message to shore. WAIT.” 

The light blinked, faster than usual. 

Gathering his flashlight and paper, Gene saw it py 
didn’t bother to translate. 

The captain waited only a few seconds. 

“Message to shore. Sos. And keep sending it.” 

Sid’ 

“Don’t sir me, send sos.” 

Turning to the door, Gene saw the light blink again, 
The sequence of dotdotdot dashdashdash dotdotdot regis- 
tered and held him. Setting the flashlight on the table 
again, he checked the torn page and replied. 


WHAT 
Captain Swensen let out a long breath and thought long 


before replying. 
TWO MEN ON BEACH NEAR TELEPHONE WALKING TO- 


WARD YOU WAIT 

The ghostly pair on the shore, captured by those in- 
visible lightbeams, disappeared behind a pile of driftwood, 
then emerged to be silhouetted against a white hotel wall. 
It took the captain just two seconds to identify the twin 
humps on their backs. 

“Turrill, get Sorrenti on the sonar, fast.” 

“Signal to shore. BEACH PAIR FROGMEN CHECKING 
DONT LEAVE YET” 

In his motel room, Gene felt his heart beat faster as 
FROGMEN emerged from the jumble of dots and dashes. 
He’d been smart to move last night. Maybe he should 
have let the destroyer go on its way yesterday. Maybe he’d 
be still smarter to drive inland and head north again, away 
from the nebulous danger walking toward him. But he 
waited. 

Captain Swensen also waited, impatiently, while Sor- 
renti was routed from his bunk and put the sonar gear 
into operation. That was one of many problems of the 
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United States Navy. There were never enough trained 
men. He had only one good sonar operator and no time 
rotrainanotier, 

Sorrenti twitled his dials just three minutes before his 
yoice came through the speaker on the bridge. 

“Sonar to bridge. Submarine bearing 190. Range six 
thousand yards.” 

Now the pieces were fitting together. There were no 
American submarines in these waters. It must be Russian. 
It had sent two men ashore, sure as God made little 
fishes. 

“Range sixty-five hundred yards, Course 183. Speed ten 
knots.” 

Probably the sub was running down toward the shore 
light which overnight had moved south. The two men al- 
most certainly were frogmen, With the Russians doing 
everything they could to penetrate the depopulated con- 
tinent, and last night's brief reference to the Russians, 
which he now had to assume the submarine had read, 
Gene Arnprior might just be in trouble. 

So might one Lt. Commander Henry R. Swensen. 

In the last year or so, three United States submarines 
and destrovers had disappeared mysteriously. His orders 
were precise. Assume any submarines he met were hostile, 
but attack only if attacked. Like saying shoot back only 
after you are dead. He also had orders to get information 
and it looked as if the only source he’d turned up was 
heading for trouble. 

Swensen was well aware the submarine commander al- 
ready knew from his own sophisticated equipment that he 
was being tracked. He brought the destroyer to action 
stations, called for twenty knots and turned to intercept the 
submarine. The infrared “ae showed the frogmen were a 

la 7 rior’s motel. 
gare cg 0 SUB OFF SHORE HIDE WAIT.” 

Well. we sure think alike on that one, Gene muttered 

We ’ aif. He'd wondered for a few moments if the 
ioe was thinking of using him as bait. He felt his 
ae aver the stairs, started the car as quietly as he could, 
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and drove without lights across the bridges into St. Pet 
7 RTS 


burg. 
Seeing few high apartment blocks, he stoppeq at 
a 


office building, checked at the seventh floor to See if 
could see the eastern horizon, and puffed his way A he 
other four flights of stairs before being satisfied iat “a 
view. e 
He didn’t see much. 
After ten minutes there was the crump of an explosion 


and a flash of light to the northwest. 
Another fifteen minutes brought a series of dull thudg 


apparently further south, 
Then nothing for two hours. 
When a light began blinking again he reached eagerly 


for the flashlight, then hesitated. Who was signalling? 
Americans or Russians? Destroyer or submarine? The 


message was simple. 
OK PLEASE REPLY 


He didn't. 
Half an hour passed before a shaken destroyer captain 


changed the message. 

FROGMEN BLEW UP YOUR MOTEL WE INTERCEPTED SUB 
WHICH ATTACKED WITH TORPEDOS MISSED WE DEPTH- 
CHARGED SUB SURFACED SO CLOSE WE COLLIDED SUB 
SANK FROGMEN LYING ON BEACH APPEAR DEAD 

It was surprising that the captain was so frank, but it 
was obviously a price he was prepared to pay to draw a 
reply. He also knew he was dealing with a former USAF 


officer. 
It didn’t seem likely the submarine would send such 


a message. Gene’s response was a question. 

IS LIGHT CLEAR 

YES SHIP BADLY DAMAGED IN COLLISION. BOW GONE CAN 
MAKE ONLY FIVE KNOTS CANT RISK WIND CHANGE AT 
SLOW SPEED MUST LEAVE WILL YOU MEET SHIP HERE 
THIRTY DAYS 

Gene’s immediate reaction was to signal he’d be waiting. 
It was the conditioned reflex of years of saluting the flag 
and a meaningful awareness of the historic roots of Amer- 
ican democracy, of the genius of Jefferson, the determined 
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gingle-mindedness of Lincoln, and the social consciousness 
of the Roosevelts. These traditions were still vivid in his 
mind, but by a tragic and incredible series of accidents he 
had outlived his people and the Canadians he had adopted 
_-and the world would never be the same again, The 
present generation of Canadians and Americans scattered 
around the world in a thousand enclaves would remember 
and try to rebuild what they had known through most of 
the twentieth century, but the next generation would reflect 
another culiure entirely. 

The destroyer captain desperately wanted to restore 
what had been. The intellectuals of the surviving world 
knew North America might one day be occupied again, 
but it would never be the same, That was obvious even to 
most of those around the President of the United States 
on the estate outside London provided by Britain. And in 
his lonely ofiice building at the southern tip of an almost 
empty land, Gene knew it, too. 

A decade ago he'd have accepted any challenge offered 
him and he'd have died, if necessary, for either country. 
Now it was ditlerent. He was tired in body and mind, 
shocked far more than he realized by the death of Jan and 
the boys. By his escape to the Quebee woods he’d missed 
the death agony of several nations and everyone around 
him, but in the past several months he’d seen too many 
deaths to want more—neither the Russians whose still 
fresh bodies flopped uselessly in the sunken hulk out in 
the bay—nor, he realized suddenly, his own. Once again, 
in the past few hours, he’d been close to death. In Korea 
he'd accepted the risks with the excitement of youth. Now 
he’d seen too much. 

He knew he wouldn’t be there in thirty days when another 
captain on another destroyer used a favorable wind to 
cruise off the Florida coast. He also knew the Russians 
would be there too. ; 

Yet it would be unfair to the captain to say so. He 
wouldn’t understand. As if to emphasize the point, the 
light far out in the gulf began to blink again, impatient for 
an answer. Gene ignored it, trying to compose an answer 
that would satisfy the destroyers captain. He tried several. 
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If nothing happens will wait, will {ry to be héearby- Watep 
problem but will try... - Then, because his ethjca} Stain 


dards were changing along with those of patriotism, he mut. 
tered, almost as an oath, “What difference does it make» 

He braced the lamp on the table and began flicking the 
switch. 

YES WILL WAIT SORRY FOR YOUR TROUBLE GOOD Lucx 

The lie bothered him not at all, Next month a destroye, 
would cruise the coast vainly for days or weeks, but ig 
might as well do that as anything else. — 

Indifference had not taken over entirely, however, for 
he took time to translate the last flickers he’d ever gee 


from the destroyer. 

GOODBYE 

Leaving the light and torn sheets from the encyclopaedia 
lying on the table—was it only two days since he’d torn 
out those pages in excited haste?—-he slid into the sleeping 
bag and dozed off at once. 

In the morning, from the beach, there was no sign of 
the destroyer nor of the brief battle fought the night be- 
fore. Out of curiosity he drove to the motel he’d vacated 
so quickly and was shaken to see the destruction. The en- 
tire shore wing was flattened. He felt a twinge of guilt, 
which didn’t last long, knowing he wouldn’t wait for an- 
other destroyer. If that captain hadn’t been on the bit he’d 
be a torn body under the rubble. He found the frogmen a 
quarter-mile up the beach, studied them carefully with 
binoculars, but did not go close, partly out of distaste be- 
cause he knew the disease within him had killed them, 
partly because he distrusted them even in death. 

Climbing into the car, he drove back into St. Petersburg 
and turned north without having consciously decided to 
do so. It had been months since he left the wintry cold of 
New England and it would be spring there now. He’d 
worry about next winter’s cold next Winter. 





A week later he was northwest of Atlanta, intending to 
look at Smoky National Park. Years ago, he’d watched 
the Smokies fade and blend into each other as darkness 
fell and paused at Newfound Gap to look at peaks poking 
out of a white blanket of low cloud. He and Jan had 
spent a night or two in a Gatlinburg motel where the 
river ran noisily and cheerily below their window. 

The car was almost upon him before he realized it was 
not just another abandoned hulk on the highway. He 
slowed slightly, felt for the pistol he kept between the arm 
rests, took off its safety catch and put it on the seat beside 
him, The approaching car slowed too. 

“Good lord,” he muttered. “It’s a girl.” 

She wasn’t all that pretty, though. Long brown hair 
pulled back in a pony tail. Olive skin, not tanned, just 
olive. Small oval face, large brown eyes, a slight hump in 
her nose but a strong chin. He couldn’t see the rest, as 
the car doors came opposite each other, but she was ob- 
viously slim. 

Probably has a nice figure, he thought, and savored a 
quick excitement. 

“Hi,” he said as the cars stopped. 

“Hello,” she replied. He noticed only her left hand was 
visible. Probably she had a gun, too. 

“Do you live around here?” 

“No.” 
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a haunted look. Probably had a rougp 
around an empty continent by herselg 
ause there were people around, Surely 
someone by this time. Before he could 
ask another question, she added, “Pm running away.” 

He thought that was an odd thing to say. Maybe she 
was like some of the people he'd met on the Eastern Sea. 
board, quite mad from their experience in the plague, but 
managing to survive nevertheless. If she were unhinged, 
however, if was unlikely she could keep a car running, 
He’d play it cool a while. . 

“Well, you’ve got a big continent to disappear in.” 

She stared at him a long moment. “I'm atraid it's not 
big enough.” 

They sat uncomfortably for what seemed a long time, 
Gene decided since she hadn’t roared off down the high- 
way, that she was waiting for him to take the initiative, 
Obviously she wasn't a danger. Maybe she was an oppor- 
tunity. 

“Look,” he said, “we're both sparring. [ve got a pistol 
on the seat beside me and I suspect you have too. But 
I’m not dangerous and I don’t think you are either. Why 
don’t we find a roadside park and have a cold drink?” 

She didn’t hesitate. “Okay.” 

As his eyes automatically scanned the road ahead of 
him, she said quickly, “You follow me.” 

With that she pulled away. It took a few minutes to find 
a driveway and turn. By then she was out of sight. Sud- 

denly anxious not to lose her, Gene drove hard until he 
saw her ahead, then caught up gradually. She drove halt 
an hour before turning down a side road and another half- 
hour before she pulled into an attractive motel. With only 
a momentary pause, she took her car over a curb, across 
the grass, around the building and down to the flats below 
the balconies which overlooked a river. 

Gene started to park by the curb, but an insistent honk 
from below demandea he foliow her down, In wet weather 
it would have been impossible to run the heavy car back 
up the slope again, but the ground was dry and iron-hard, 
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Her eyes had 
time, knocking 
Odd, though, bec 
she’d have found 
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so he followed. When she got out, he found his guess had 
heen right. She had a very nice igure indeed, 

“you weren't kidding when you said you were running 
away. ‘ 

“No.” 

‘Tl get that cold drink. What will you have , . . beer 
iager ale, sherry, scotch, rye?” 

“Do you carry a portable bar or something?” 

“Well, I have a little of most things I like.” 

“Pll have a sherry, please.” For the first time she 
smiled. “As dry as you have it, if I may.” 

They sat on the patio by the pool all afternoon, talking 
animatedly for a time, then lapsing into long silences, 
watching the river flow past. He told her much more than 
she told him, partly because she was an adroit interviewer 
and drew him out, partly because he had a few drinks 
(while she sipped only a little). He learned she had 
worked on Cincinnati and Indianapolis newspapers as a 
reporter. She’d been married to a General Motors engineer. 
She wasn’t Jewish as he thought, but the daughter of a 
Lebanese Christian (whence that nose) and an English 
textile merchant who moved to the United States after the 
war (whence a faintly clipped accent). She was extremely 
knowledgeable about the theatre, music, books, politics, 
and economics. When the plague struck Indianapolis, 
she’d become ill along with the rest of the city, but 
recovered to find herself living in a city of the dead. At 
first she was too weak to flee, but as the stench orew 
worse, she struggled out of her apartment, got her car out 
of the garage, and headed south into farm country. 

Try as he might, however, he could learn nothing about 
the years since. Certainly she couldn’t relax. He concluded 
what he thought had been a haunted look in her eyes was 
actually a hunted look. She’d turned her car around, ready 
to go back up the hill, and occasionally she’d glance at it 
and at the side of the motel, as if. expecting someone to 
walk around it. 

As the afternoon wore on, and the sun edged toward 
the horizon, Gene found himself feeling the drinks he’d 
had and needing food to offset it. 
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“I'm hunery. Want something to eat?” 
“Very weil. Show me where you keep it and [ll do jt» 
As they waiked to the car, he said, “I don’t know your 


name.” 

“It’s Leila.” 

He closed his eyes in thought. “Wasn't there a girl by 
that name who hijacked a plane in the Middle Bast?” 

The warm smile came again as she replied, “Yes, but 
* wasn’t me.” She took over so efticiently he wandered 
back to the patio lounge and stretched out in the warm 
sun, Within minutes he was sound asleep. An hour later 
he woke suddenly to find Leila watching him, an empty 
plate beside her, and his meal covered by one of his shirts, 

“I’m sorry, I feli asleep.” 

“Yes, I noticed.” Any sarcasm was dissipated by that 
warm smile. 

He ate quickly, aware of a nagging headache from too 
much alcohol but reluctant to admit it. She sat quietly, say- 
ing little. When he finished, the sun was almost set. He’d 
learned to find a place to sleep early, before darkness and 
the absence of lights made it difficult, so he asked a natural 
question in words he regretted as soon as he’d said them. 

“Where would you like to sleep tonight?” 

“Are you asking if I'll sleep with you?” 

Startled by her abrupt inquiry, he stammered, “‘No, no, 
I didn’t mean that.” 

“But you were thinking it.” 

Gene lowered his head to his hand and thought a min- 
ute. Oh, Lord, why do I have to cope with this and a 
headache too? 

“Took, Leila,” he began, choosing his words carefully. 
“You are a most attractive girl.” (Funny, he thought, I 
didn’t think so at first.) “If you are anxious to sleep with 
me, I suspect I may be capable of accommodating you. 
But I’m not desperate about it, and there’s no reason why 
you should sleep with me just because we were driving on 
the same road at the same time. And I certainly didn’t 
intend to suggest that. It’s getting dark, and it’s hard to 
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snd your way around ren i And in the dark, you 
sometimes find unpleasant INZS. ny 

She said nothing, which made him a little bolder, 

«As a matter of fact, I think you jumped to conclusions 
which arent warranted by anything I’ve done or said. 

“Pm going up and find a couple of rooms. I’m tired and 
[ve got a headache.” (My God, he thought, I sound like 
a housewife trying to turn off an amorous husband), 

Then he realized he was still a little high. He turned 
away with what dignity he could muster, and stomped up 
to the motel. The first two rooms were dry and reasonably 
clean, so he shouted “Leila!” out the window and turned 
down the bed in 109. 

When she came down the hall, he gave her the key and 
said, “I’m next door in 111,” and turned away. 

“Good night.” 

“Good night,” he replied grumpily, and went into his 
room. 

When he heard her making bathroom noises next morn- 
ing, he’d slept only half the night. The headache was gone, 
though, so he shaved and washed, surprised there was still 
water coming out of the taps. . 

They explored the countryside that day. He did most 
of the talking, aware she had a problem of some kind that 
she might or might not reveal. Meanwhile, he was enjoying 
himself. He got an impression she was too. 

That night she said, “Good night, Gene.” Well, he 
muttered as he began what was to be another restless 
night, at least she called him by name. Maybe that was 
progress. 

It was a week before she got around to talking frankly. 
By then he felt, and he thought she did, that they got along 
like a pair of comfortable old shoes. (Only, he thought in 
a play on words he didn’t voice, the shoes weren't under 
the same bed.) 

Unaware of doing it, he chuckled aloud. 

“What is it?” rere Rea dy to gon ow?” 

ey = rats on a hill overlooking Hartwell Dam, 
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well fed with steaks from a calf he'd killed, bread she’g 
baked (better than his) and red wine. 

Leila turned and said “Gene,” in a tone which snapped 
his head around and got his full attention. 

“You're wondering what’s bothering me.” 

“Yes, you've got a hunted look that doesn’t go away,” 

‘IT am,” she said simply. 


“What?” 

“Hunted.” 

“What do you mean, hunted?” 

So she told him. The previous fall she’d headed south, 


like so many others, toward a warmer climate. Outside 
Nashville, she’d met a man and three women. Fred was 
about forty, tall and good-looking. The women were in 
their twenties and thirties. She was lonely, and they all 
seemed to get along together. She joined them somewhat 
warily, glad to have some companionship. It wasn't long 
before she realized Fred was sleeping with each of the 
sirls and apparently keeping all of them happy. One was 
pregnant, to Fred’s utter disgust. It wasn’t long, either, be- 
fore Fred was in her room one night, determined to add 
her to his stable. She got him out of the room only be- 
cause he was drunk and decided she’d disappear quickly 
in the morning. Before she could leave, the girls came to 
her room, wrestled her to the bed, tore off her clothes, 
and held her while Fred raped her thoroughly. 

Her car keys were taken, one of the girls was with her 
constantly, and she was locked in a room at night. After 
being raped several times, held by the girls, she gave up 
and took her turn with the others. Once she almost és- 
caped by hiding in an unused elevator shaft. The foursome 
waited patiently. When hunger drove her out, they beat 
her unmercifully. 

She thought of killing herself, but that she couldn’t do. 
Eventually, she decided the only course was to pretend to 
have been tamed by what she came to call in her own 
mind Mes studhorse.” If their vigilance was relaxed 
many gt ragacpeeiory -icrlaek ta wale 

, red into her room in- 
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4, They were suspicious but eventually accepted her 
stead- ¢ the team (of mares, she said bitterly), 
gs one O ks ago, she’d plied Fred with drinks, exhausted 

Two weeks a5®; both th 

icked his pockets of keys to both the cars they used, 
him, P d out of the parking lot. She’d headed east, turned 
ETRE hen west again beyond th : 

uth on Interstate 40, then west again beyond the moun 
seit and had been driving steadily south when she met 
wi come after me, Gene, I know he will. He’ll get a 
car for each of them, and they'll search a long time, I can’+ 
run the rest of my life. I just can’t. When you drove oy, I 
was so frightened I didn’t know what to do, but I was 
more frightened of Fred catching me than of anything you 
might do. And I thought you might help me if Fred found 
me.” 

Gene asked no questions, merely nodded as she talked. 
“Leila, United States is a big place. He’ll never find you 
again. And if he does, I'll deal with him.” 

“You don’t know how vicious he is. He goes around 
like a bouncy salesman, an enthusiastic Babbitt, and 
underneath he’s rotten to the core. You can’t imagine the 
things he made me do. And he killed a man to get one of 
his girls.” 

Gene felt another chuckle welling up. In the few years 
he’d spent in Korea and Japan, he’d read about most of 
the sex things there were to do, and tried a few himself. 
He stifled it, however, recognizing her revulsion. 

They drove back without talking much. 

She said good night and disappeared, her smile wan. 

Next morning, as she fried tinned ham on a grill, Gene 
laid out an arsenal of guns on the coffee table. 

“What are you doing?” 

“Getting ready for Freddy.” And he laughed aloud, 
something he hadn’t done for a long time. The phrase had 
been slang for dying when he was a somewhat younger 
man, but he didn’t bother explaining. 

“Gene, he’d kill you. Honest.” 

“Not if I see him first.” 

“You mean you'd shoot him?” 

“T’ve killed men before.” 
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“But that was war.” 

“What do you think this would be?” 

“Well, it’s a war I got you into.” 

“Granted, but I could leave anytume.” 
» That stopped her cold. She stared a long time, turning 
away without another word. 

“If he won't leave you alone, you may have to kjy 
him.” 

After breakfast, he finished cleaning the rifles and re. 
yvolvers and set up a dozen bottles on the end of the dock. 
He knocked them all into the river with fourteen shots. 


Leila sat silently. 
Gene set up another dozen bottles. 
“The way you hit the first lot, I don’t see why you 


need more practice.” 

“T don’t. You do.” 

He was methodical about it. He concentrated on two 
qutomatics, one a rifle, the other a pistol. He taught her 
to take them apart, put them together again, load, and 
fire. By midafternoon she was hitting a bottle every other 
shot with the rifle, and every third or fourth time with the 
pistol. 

“A man,” Gene reminded her, “is a lot bigger than a 
bottle. You have to be familiar with the gun so you can 
concentrate all your thoughts on aiming.” 

He tried to impress on her she could live peacefully 
only if she had the courage to use the weapons properly. 

“If you miss, then you might as well commit suicide.” 

She practiced it an hour or two a day all week. She 
still wasn’t all that good a shot, but she felt comfortable 
with a gun in her hand. At reasonable range, she could 
be deadly. As it turned out, however, she didn’t shoot 
Freddy after all. They’d been lolling around the motel for 
almost a month when Fred found them. 

They'd gone for drives frequently, because the rolling 
foothills in Georgia and South Carolina were beautiful. 
Possibly if they’d stayed close to the motel, Fred would 
never have found them, but Gene was beginning to like the 
girl he’d found on the highway. If they went north, it 
would be too cold in winter and they’d head south again. 
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If they went west or east or south, Fred might hear of 
Leila from others they met as they travelled, and the fear 
would always be with her. 

If they stayed put, Fred might search past them, but he 
was equally likely to find his broken-in fourth girl. So 
Gene went about the day’s chores outwardly relaxed but 
keeping a wary eye about him. At night he still slept rest- 
lessly and alone. About three weeks later he and Leila 
went into Atlanta for food and gasoline. As they drove 
back after lunch and turned down their sideroad, the sun 
glinted on a car cresting a hill well north of their valley. 
Leila didn’t see it, so Gene pointed. At the motel, he 
parked her car out front, ignoring her protests, and 
hustled her inside. 

“Okay, girl, this may be it.” 

The fear in her face was agonizing but he said bluntly, 
“You got me into this, now let’s see you produce.” 

“Til do what you tell me.” 

He opened a room at the front of the motel, set two 
rifles and a pistol on the coffee table, pulled back a cur- 
tain, and opened a window. With a lamp base he smashed 
the pane out, closed the window and closed the flimsy 
mner curtain. He did the same to the second window in 
the room. Down the hall, he broke the windows in two 
other rooms, leaving their curtains pulled open. 

“Freddy won’t be surprised at broken windows. He’s 
seen them everywhere.” 

Next he pulled cushions to the windows until both of 
them could kneel with their rifle muzzles resting on the 
window ledge through holes he tore in the curtains. 

“Now we wait.” 

It wasn’t long. A car came around the curve east of the 
motel. It stopped, then backed out of sight. After a few 
minutes, two figures appeared, dodging from tree to tree 
down the road. ; 

Gene silently handed Leila the binoculars. 

“It’s Fred and Marsha,” she whispered. 

“Okay,” he said, “do you want to kill Fred or Marsha?” 

“I couldn’t, I couldn’t. Not in cold blood.” 

“Maybe you'd rather commut suicide for both of us.” 
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She turned a frightened face and gasped. 

“Or do you want Marsha to hold you while he ra 
you again?” Pes 
For a second he thought she’d turn the rifle on him 

“Gene, please, don't kill them in cold blood, J couldn’t 
bear it.” = 

He shrugged. “Well, let’s wait and see what happens.” 

The couple split as they reached the woods to the east 
Marsha running with drawn pistol behind the motel, Fred 
skipping quickly to the shelter of a ground-level motel sign. 

“Teila, you call to him. Say you have a gun and wil] 
shoot him. Not a word about me.” 

Leila’s voice was loud enough, but it cracked with the 


fear it held. 

“Fred?” 

A handsome, florid face appeared from behind the 
sion. 
“Fred, go away. Leave me alone. I’ve got a gun and 
I'll shoot if you come any closer.” 

“Now, Leila, you just come on out and join your old 
gang. We’ve missed you.” 

‘Fred, I’m warning you.” : 

“Rasy now, Leila. Where have you been all this time? 
We’ve been looking everywhere for you.” 

Gene whispered, “He’s stalling, Leila, until Marsha gets 
you from the rear.” He kept the crosshairs fixed between 
eyes which, in the telescopic sights, seemed inhumanly 
large. 

An arm and shoulder followed Fred’s head into the 
open. From three hundred feet, they both thought they 
looked straight down the muzzle of the gun he held. 

Gene thought, Well, I hate to kill a man in cold blood, 
but he’s going to create a distraction as soon as Marsha 
is ready. I guess this is it. 

He didn’t try for a chest shot. The guy might be wearing 
a bulletproof vest. Even when girl-hunting, his kind did. 
He squeezed gently on the hair trigger and saw a small 
hole appear exactly where he’d aimed, between the eyes. 

A splatter of crimson dots brightened the pavement be- 


hind the sign. 
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Fred stood scveral seconds (an image of deer he’d 
Killed flashed into Gene’s mind), then slumped to the 

ar knelt motionless, holding her breath. 

“Not a word,” he said. “Not a word.” 

“If Marsha appears out front, shout to me.” 

He ran across the hall, knowing Marsha had not had 
time to get upstairs. Through the open window of his 
room he shouted to the girl. 

* “Marsha.” 

No answer, 

“Marsha. Fred’s dead. Get out on the patio and throw 
away your gun or [Il shoot you too.” 

No answer. 

“Five seconds, Marsha. Then we're coming after you.” 

The plural must have registered. The girl ran out, 


threw her gun into the river and crumbled into a ball on 
a chair. 


“Leila, come here.” 


Gene pointed to the patio. “What shall we do with her? 
Is she dangerous?” 


Leila grabbed his rifle. “You 
defenceless gir].”’ 

“Is she dangerous?” 

“No, of course not, not if Fred’s dead.” 

“He’s dead, never fear.” 

Gene walked out on 
the patio. “Get up.” 

After a moment, the 
Staring at the round. 

“After what you did to Leila, I should kill you, but she 
won't let me. You take a message back to those two pals 


of yours, that if we see any of you again, I'll kill you, 
Understand?” 


Silence, 

Gene ‘slammed the barbeque poker 
metal table and the girl jumped a foot, 

“T said, do you understand?” | 

The girl raised a frightened face and Said, “Yes » 


can’t be serious. She’s a 


the balcony and down the stairs to 


gitl uncurled herself and stood 


down hard on a 
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“Good. Now you will apologize to Leila for what 
and your pals did to her.” you 

Silence. Gene picked up the poker again. 

“You will apologize or I'll beat you until you do,” 

“I apologize.” | 

“Now take off your dress.” 

Leila began to stutter something. Gene turned on hey 
abruptly. “Be quiet.” 

When Marsha did not move, he turned back to Leila 
“Take off her dress.” Before she could protest he snapped. ° 
“Quickly now.” As Leila moved toward her, Marsha 


peeled off her dress. 
“Now your bra.” Leila watched uncomprehendingly, 


“Throw it on the ground.” 

As it hit, there was a distinct “clunk.” Watching the 
girl, Gene picked it up and with one hand fished out a 
tiny, deadly stiletto, “Now the panties.” 

Leila’s gasp amused Gene, but he gave no sign. There 
was no “clunk” this time. “All right, raise your arms. 
Turn around. Now bend over and touch the ground.” 

Leila turned away in embarrassment. “All right, stand 
up and put on your dress. Leila, take that knife, cut some 
rope off the pool rail, and tie her hands behind her back.” 

Only then did Gene put down his gun. “When a she- 
bear loses her mate she can be vicious.” 

“What have you got in the room you want to keep? 
We're leaving.” 

Leila went off without a word and brought a light arm- 
load of dresses and a suitcase, and the other rifle. “I’ve got 
all your shaving gear and the pistol from the front room.” 

Gene nodded and carried everything to his station 
wagon. He threw the stiletto into the river, and told 
Marsha to walk ahead up the slope toward Fred’s car. 
When she reached road level and saw Fred’s crumpled 
fisure, she stopped. Gene squawked the horn and she 
walked on awkwardly. 

At Fred’s car, Gene got out, untied Marsha’s hands, 
and gave her another warning. “Remember, if we ever see 
you or your pals again, Pll shoot you. Is that clear?” The 
girl nodded dumbly. 
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They'd driven many miles before Leila broke the silence. 
“Gene, how could you kill him like that?” 

“Leila, [ hate killing of any kind with a deep and abid- 
ing hatred. Murder and war are the ultimate irrationality. 

“But it is man’s greatest tragedy that there are people 
who will murder to get what they want. Pred tried to 
destroy you as a person and make you into a slave, a play- 
thing for his perversions. If he could, he'd have killed me, 
thrashed you, and put you back in his harem, There was 
no reason in the world to give him an even chance to kill 
me. None whatever. I should have killed him and Marsha 
as they came down the road, but I waited out of deference 
to you. When he came out from behind that sign with 2 
gun, that was it. ['d kill a dozen like him, one after the 
other, without a twinge of conscience. I'd have killed 
Marsha, too, if she hadn’t thrown away her gun. She’s as 
vicious as Fred. Her stiletto proved it.” 

Leila opened her mouth to speak. Gene said, “I haven’t 
finished yet,” and she shut it again. 

“If you’re wondering why I didn’ 
because there are three hundred million people lying 
around this continent unburied and I Saw no reason to 
waste energy on him. There’s just one thing more, I like 
you. You’re good company. I find 
Stimulating and I like doing things wit 
to stay with me and find a place wher 
Winter, I’d like that very much. But 


obligation to me because | saved you from Fred. None 
Whatever. If you want me to fix up a good car for you so 
you can go on your way, I’ll do that, too. If you want to 
Stay with me, you can set the terms for that, too. Do I 
make myself perfectly clear?” 

“Yes, Gene,” 

“Okay. Let’s find another place for a few days.” 

They drove steadily for two hours, working their way 
into the mountains. In the early evening, he found a resort 
which looked out over hills ee to the horizon and 

| ooms with the best view, 
gag ahs they sat and watched the sun go down, 


t bury the guy, it’s 


your conversation 
nh you. If you want 
© we Can spend the 
you are under no 
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talking no more than necessary to mix a drink and ; 
agree neither wanted to eat. a 

As it became dark Leila got up and leaned over 4; 
chair, kissing him lightly on the cheek. - 

“Gene, I’m truly grateful. You realize that?” 

“Of course, and I’m glad for you that it’s over,” 

“So am I. Good night, Gene.” 

He ached to hold her, tensed his arms so he wouldn’+ 
reach for her warmth and love, and managed to reply in a 
level voice, “Good night, Leila.” 

He sat on a while, then prowled restlessly into hig 
room, reached for the bottle to have another drink, then 
set it down again. Finally, he shucked his clothes into a 
corner and climbed into bed... . almost bouncing out again 
in sheer surprise. : 

Leila’s voice was a soft whisper. “Remember you said 
I could set the terms?” 

He didn’t even have time to murmur something ap- 
propriate before she pulled him down to her. 


Xl 





They stayed at the resort for weeks watching the 
down over the mountains, enjoying a long drink on a bal- 
cony and a steak for dinner, then tumbling into bed to 
find joy im each other. For Gene it was a purging of the 
loneliness he’d carried with him since Jan died with the 
boys. For Leila it was also a purging of the grief she’d 
felt after the plague struck and of the agony she’d suffered 
with Fred. When the first powder of snow covered the 
hills, she talked about where they’d go for the winter and 
what they’d do when they got there. 

“More of the same,” said Gene with a slow erin, 

“Fair enough,” responded Leila. “But where?” 

“Well, it’s not reasonable here . . . the snow will be too 
deep and we’d have trouble getting out for supplies. There 
was a good deal in the village stores when we came, but 
it’s getting picked over now.” ; 

Looking out over the hills, he added, “I can’t imagine 
a prettier place than this, though. It’s even colder further 
north. Neither of us want to go to south again. Why don’t 
Wwe just wander east toward the coast? There'll be a thou- 
sand places we could stay and it’s not nearly as cold as it 
is inland.” >: 7, 

He told her the story of the missionary’s bride who 
wrote home describing her bungalow in an African forest 
clearing. “Outside my window as I write is a magnificent 
hibiscus with hundreds of blooms making a splendid splash 
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of color against the green of the jungle.” A year later 4 
wrote again, and she said outside her window Was the 


“damned hibiscus, still blooming.” | 

“T like a change of seasons. [ think fall is loveliest Ii 
shouldn’t be, you know. The best season should be the 
spring. Anyway, let’s head for the coast and see what We 
can find that’s not too cold. , 

As the mountains turned into a not of color, they 
wandered east. Roads were in bad shape. Storms hag 
washed out sections of road and many trees were down, 
They had to backtrack so often Gene picked up Interstate 
85, thought it led as much north as east. He was about to 
leave it when he realized it would take him into Virginia 
and to Chesapeake Bay. It had always been a favourite 
countryside of his and he left the turnpikes when Inter- 
state 85 ran into Interstate 95. Crossing the James River 
near Hopewell, he turned east to Williamsburg. It was a 
little too perfectly preserved and restored to be truly eigh- 
teenth century (urban life in that century was usually 
untidy, often dirty, and usually smelled not just bad but 
awful). Nevertheless, Williamsburg was a beautiful place. 
The buildings were bright and shining in the autumn sun 
end the trees were magnificent still. The lovely gardens, 
laid out with exquisite formality, had long since reverted 
to a jumble of weeds. Gloucester street was knee-high in 
grass and weeds. The fine eighteenth-century antiques 
which filled the exhibited houses were in place, the drapes 
hung as when hundreds of thousands of Americans 
tramped through the buildings annually, all the furniture 
and china. untouched. It had been such an expensive res- 
toration, so generously executed and so lovingly tended. It 
would be a pity if it fell to ruins before people came back 
to live in it and make it again the authentic showplace of 
the days when what became the United States of America 
was being conceived by Virginia planters. 

Despite its charm, it wasn’t quite what they wanted. 
They drove across the peninsula to Chesapeake Bay and 
found a magnificent restored colonial home overlooking 
the water. They could cross the bridge at Yorktown (no 
toll) to find supplies in Norfolk or go west and poke 
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around Richmond stores. The home had an 
Bayview. It had that indeed, broad lawns now knee-high, 
sweeping down to the saltwater marshes. There was a 
dock, a thirty-two-foot cabin cruiser, a slightly larger sail- 
boat with an auxiliary engine, and three cars in the 
garage (one a Rolls-Royce). The rooms were large and 
exquisitely furnished with a fine collection of colonial and 
early nineteenth-century furniture mixed with comiortable 
armchair and sofas upholstered in bright prints, 

There were only two bodies in the house, a couple 
lying in a bed in a cheery room, Obviously for guests. 
Leila and Gene didn’t want to live in the house with two 
bodies, even in another wing from the master bedroom. 
Covering the bodies with a blanket, they lifted the mattress 
by its turning loops and dragged it to a field some distance 
from the house where Gene had piled firewood. Wood, 
mattresses and bodies they soaked in gasoline and threw 
a lighted wad of cloth. When they checked a few hours 
later, only black mattress springs were visible. 

It took several days of hard work, but they got the prin- 
cipal rooms cleaned and polished, set up a wood-stove in 
the living room to take off the worst of winter’s chill, com- 
mented on how incongruous it looked, put another stove 
in the master bedroom, and made the Same comment, It 
took considerable effort with a hammer and cold chisel to 
cut a circular hole in the chimneys for the stovepipes. With 
a layer of bricks to make a hearth, and all kinds of hard- 
wood to be cut on the grounds, they could enjoy the long 
Virginia autumn, short winter, and early spring. 

They had an idyllic winter, snuggled cosily in their 
enormous bed, looking out over the grounds to the bay, 
and past the Chesapeake Bay bridge-tunnel to the open 
Atlantic, Occasionally they would go into Norfolk or 
Richmond for supplies, but neither ate heartily. An oc- 
casional heifer or deer Gene shot was their staple diet. 
They varied it with fish and with shellfish gathered at low 
tide. Once they had ham when Gene shot a sow ambling 
along the road as he drove a : ee Much of the 

: applies in the stores was st 
bay iy PP ne ssi they hadn’t travelled farther than the 
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sixty miles to Richmond, Not once did they encoun 
other person. 

Gene thought that of any hundred survivors. ie 
would die from shock and grief. Others would be Wome 
(he learned from a BBC broadcast that at least thing 
more women had survived than men) who could os 
manage the mechanics of getting a car started by Diltting 
a battery together and finding gasoline and getting enoygr 
air in the tires. There would be others like thernselveg 
who had picked a pleasant place and were content to stay 


ter an. 


in it. 

“All in all,” he said, “there might not be anybody driy, 
by for a long time. If tires deteriorate it might be hard tp 
keep a car on the road at all.” 

About a month after that dinner discussion, they had a 
visitor. He introduced himself as Jerry Forbes. He lef; 
New York as soon as he found himself one of the fey 
survivors among eight million dead. He turned out to be 
an oddity ... a dedicated Marxist. He lived below Vir- 
sinia Beach on the other side of Norfolk. He had rigged 
up a diesel-electric generator to power a host of appliances, 
including a deepfreeze and a short-wave transmitter-re- 
eeiver. He said he had regular contacts with short-wave 
stations in Europe, Asia, and Russia. He didn’t say so 
specifically, but Gene got an impression Jerry talked mostly 
to Russia. Later Jerry mentioned his fluency in French, 
German, and Russian. 

He had a meal with them and eventually departed, 
Leila and Gene promising to visit him and being given 
careful instructions on how to reach his place on the coast. 
They didn’t make a big point of urging him to return. 

As he started to drive off, he said, “Thanks again, 
Gene... .” then added, “Armstrong? Is that right?” 

Without even thinking about it, Gene responded, “No, 
it’s Anderson.” Jerry waved back in acknowledgment and 
disappeared down the road. 

“Why did you tell him your name was Anderson?” 

“Remember [ told you about the Russian submarine 
get American destroyer before I met you?” 

646 es.” 
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“Well, it’s just possible they could have picked up my 
name from the signals I made with the destroyer. If he’s 
talking regularly to the Russians, he'll tell them all he 
;nows. I don’t want the Russians to know where I am.” 

“Oh, Gene, you make it sound like a James Bond spy 
thriller.” 

“Maybe, maybe. But with those boys it never hurts to 
keep a low profile. Let's just keep it Anderson if our 
friend retums. 

They had no intention of driving through Norfolk to 
Jerry’s, but about six weeks later he turned up again. This 
time he arrived midmorning, just as they were heading out 
to the fishing grounds, He said going into deep water al- 
ways made him sick, and if they’d go on with their fishing 
plans, he’d wander off to West Point to look for some 
things he needed and return about one o'clock. If they 
had caught some fish, he’d have lunch with them before 
driving back. 

He drove off while they loaded but came back when 
they were well out to sea. Something in Gene’s tone when 
he’d said “Anderson” had puzzled him. He was sure that 
wasn’t the name Gene had given when they first met. Jerry 
was most anxious to oblige the Russians, because the dis- 
embodied voice at the other end had told him a vaccine 
for the plague was being developed in Russia. If he would 
continue providing information by radio, vaccine would 
be dropped to him by parachute. As soon as he was free 
of the plague, a submarine would be sent for him oif the 
west coast of Florida one day when the wind was blowing 
from the west. 

Jerry was delighted both with the information-gathering 
role he’d enjoyed in New York and the chance to use the 
Russian he’d learned from his grandfather. More than that, 
for release from his prison of loneliness he’d have paid 
any price. 

Working carefully through the house so nothing would 
be disturbed, he found a worn wallet in the bedroom. In it 
were a driver’s licence and a birth certificate made out to 


Arnprior: 
pg cit Cella and Gene returned, they found a note on 
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the door saying Jerry had found the things he wanted 
He'd waited some time, but when they didn’t turn y 
he’d gone home again, He hoped they’d come to see his 

“Odd,” said Gene. : 

“Well, we’re a little late getting back, you'll haya to 
admit.” 

He couldn’t put a finger on it, but he didn’t trug; the 
man and said so. 

Leila laughed at him. 

Three nights later, soon after dark, a submarine gyp. 
faced several hundred yards out in the bay. Gene wag 
civing Leila a kiss, promising not to be more than 4 few 
hours trying to jack a deer in the woods behind the house. 
In one of his worst attempts at a pun, he told her whether 
or not he got a buck he’d be back to make like one him- 
self. Leila groaned and allowed she’d go to sleep im- 
mediately to spare herself having to accommodate him 
when he got back. 

She’d gone upstairs and had just blown out the candle 
and Gene had just reached the edge of the woods when the 
submarine’s searchlight sprayed Bayview with a light which 
splashed off the white clapboard like sunlight of a pond, 
Instantly there was a sharp crack and another and another 
and another and the house exploded in a fiery cauldron of 
white-hot shrapnel, phosphorous-fed flame, glass and 
wood splinters. 

The submarine continued to slam high explosives into 
Bayview until the building collapsed. When Gene reached 
the clearing the bright light had gone out and the firing had 
stopped but there was light enough. The heap of rubble 
that had been Bayview flared like a gas-fed torch, enough 
to see the sinister shape of a submarine slip into the black 
water of the bay as it headed toward the ocean which 
spawned it. 

There was no sign of Leila. 

In the oddest way he’d ever experienced, his mind was 
clicking over rationally and rapidly and he could sense 
the accentuated perception. He understood there was a 
complex compound of hormones, born of shock and fear, 
coursing through his system to alert him to the dangers 
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r sharpen his senses. There was also some- 
around de eee “guite understood how he’d acquired 
Oy metimes it was a comfort, more often frightening. It 
ns 4 coldly unemotional ability to assess what was hap- 
pening around him without becoming part of the situation 
a instantly, for example, that whoever had told 
the Russians he was living at Bayview would be around 
before long to check on his handiwork, and he had a 
rather good idea who it would be. 

Tomorrow Jerry would come by to see the ruins, and 
report “mission accomplished”—and become the victim of 
the man he thought he’d killed. 

He had wept when Jan died because they had been 
young together and his youth had gone with her. He 
didn’t weep for Leila; he felt only anger. She’d endured so 
much alone for so long on an almost empty continent, suf- 
fered so grievously with Fred and his harem, and enjoyed 
life so much for the past year or more. It was grossly un- 
fair she should die because he’d accidentally stumbled on 
a Russian camp. 

He went to one of the outbuildings, stiff and sore in 
body from crashing into trees running back to Bayview 

when he heard the crack of high-explosive shells. When 
he’d left Korea he thought he’d heard the last of them. 
Not so... not so... Well, there’d be the crack of a rifle 
tomorrow when Jerry came prowling around like a jackal 
after another’s kill to see what was left of the countryman 
he’d betrayed. 

He sat most of the night and thought the morrow would 
never come. When it did he was alert the moment he could 
See the woods. Trudging through the dew, he searched 
for his rifle and wiped it lovingly with the tail of his shirt, 
checked to see the bore was clean, and made sure the 
telescopic sight was undamaged. He wished he could have 
fired a test shot but that might be heard. 

The ruins were still smoking in the early haze of morn- 
ine but he did not go near. Leila’s body would be ashes 
in that holocaust. There she could lie. He would not 
grieve, but he would revenge. 
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It was midmorning before he realized he did not want to 
kill Jerry right away. What he really wanted was to cap. 
ture him and make sure he had told the Russians they haq 
not killed the USAF officer they’d like to eliminate. There 
might be things he could learn, too. 

He thought possibly he was slowly being driven mad by 
the afflictions of the past four years. He mulled that over 
for a time and concluded that while he might become ir. 
rational at some times and for some reasons, it Was un- 
likely he could consider his own insanity if he were. 

He thought also, however, that he had reason to be g 
little mad. He’d escaped the plague, survived three winters 
in northern wilderness, lost hts wife and sons, almost got 
incinerated by a Russian atomic bomb, dodged various 
eccentric survivors who tried to trap him into their way of 
life, narrowly missed being blown up by Russian frogmen, 
disposed of Freddy quite easily (almost indecently so), 
and by accident missed being blown up by a Russian sub- 
marine. That would have long since driven many men 
over the hill, around the bend, or starkers as the British 


put it. 

Yet he was quite c 
Jerry would turn up, 
make quite certain the coup 
of Russia were indeed dead. 

And when he did... well, that brought a smile to 


Gene’s weary and unshaven face. | 
“Fle’s going to be a most surprised Marxist bastard.” 


It wouldn’t be enough just to draw a bead with a 
telescopic sight and drill him neatly through the heart as 
if he were a deer to be killed for meat. It would be an 
exquisite pleasure to put a bullet through his abdomen 
and watch him squirm. Thinking of Jerry squirming gave 
him considerable satisfaction and it occurred to him that 
he could make everyone in Russia squirm as Jerry was 
going to later in the day. The more he thought about it the 
more it appealed to him, Jf he could get to Russia, within 
a few days or a week or two at the most, the couniry 
would die as his country had (his countries, really, be- 
cause he counted both Canada and United States), his 


~ 


lear about what the day would bring. 
prowling about in the wreckage to 
le he’d met who were enemies 
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friends and business associates all gone these four years 
or more, his wife and his sons, his second wife (because 
that is how he thought of Leila) and all the others. 

Sir Timothy had said Her Majesty’s Government won- 
dered if the Russians might have known in advance 
about the plague. Without voicing it, Gene had believed 
from the beginning that the plague was not an accident. 

Maybe once in a million million million chances, a virus 
would mutate into a devastatingly destructive agent of 
death. But somehow he knew in his heart it would be 
known one day that a man or a nation had engineered 
the destruction of North America. God knew how many 
enemies Americans had made in the twentieth-century, 

That could wait; his present task was Jerry. It might 
take a while, but he would come. At dusk that evening 
when Jerry had not appeared, Gene went to the smoke- 
house and cut off a piece of venison and chewed on it for 
an hour before curling up on several old blankets. 

He told himself that Jerry made his calls to Russia in 
the evening. “They'll tell him to make a check as soon as 
possible. That will be about now. Tomorrow he will 
come.” 

He did. Midmorning Gene heard the faint humming of 
tires on pavement and the crunch of gravel as a car rolled 
_ the long driveway to Bayview. The driver did not get out 

at once. When Jerry did emerge, he walked to the edge of 
- the cellar walls where the black ribs of the house still 

smouldered, Gene tracked him with the telescopic sight, 
determined that if he tried to leave, he would die on the 
spot, but also anxious to talk to the little man from New 
ork, 

Some time later, Jerry walked by the shed where Gene 
waited. Carefully and ever so quietly, Gene brought a 
- Stout stick down on Jerry’s head. He dropped in a heap 
without a sound. It was more than two hours before J erry 
regained consciousness. He wished desperately he hadn’t. 

His hands were tightly tied behind his back. There was 
a noose around his neck on which someone was pulling 
insistently. He could see a rope running over a rafter above 
his head. The man he was so sure was dead was Sitting on 
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a workbench, the other end of the rope in one hand, 
knotted length of thin rope in the other. a 

“C’mon, Jerry, on your feet.” 

The man’s head was pounding with pain beyond any. 
thing he’d ever imagined. To lie still was al! he wanted 
but there was that insistent constriction around his throat 
which was even more intolerable. Though he knew there 
was no way to go higher once he was on his feet, he 
couldn’t lie there and strangle. He wriggled to his knees 
then to his feet. When he showed signs of toppling from 
pain and fear, the rope stayed tight and that brought him 
erect again. 

“That’s better. How do you feel, you slimy bastard?” 

The rope tightened appreciably and a cold voice asked 
the question again. 

“IT said, ‘How do you feel, you slimy bastard?’ ” 

Jerry was past caring. 

“Terrible.” 

“Terrible what?” 

As the rope tightened, Jerry suddenly began to care 
again but he didn't understand. 

“I’m sorry ... no, no, 1 mean terrible . . . I dont 


understand. ...” 

“How do people address their superiors?” 

“Or.” 

“Very good. Now, how do you feel?” 

“Awful, sir.” 

The rope pulled tight again. “That’s not what you said 
last time.” 

“Terrible, sir.” 

“Excellent. Very good indeed. You learn quickly. That's 
good because you have many lessons to learn. 

“Now, when did you tell Moscow about m2?” 

As a Marxist in New York, Jerry had been on the fringe 
of the city’s social life, invited to occasional cocktail 
parties as an oddity or if not that, just as another in- 
gredient in the party mix. His closest contact with Russia 
had been a six-week cultural exchange where the Russian 
he learned from his, grandfather was polished and his ego 
burnished to develop him as a contact in the largest Amer- 
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‘can city. He’d never had to suffer for the pseudo-cause 
he’d espoused. Indeed, the money doled out to him by an 
agent working at the United Nations made his life con- 
siderably easier. 

Now he was suffering terribly. His throbbing head, 
aching body, and bruised throat he thought the ultimate in 
torture. It wasn’t. When he hesitated a second in replying 
to Gene’s question, Gene pulled the rope taut with one 
hand and slashed a nylon rope across Jerry’s buttocks with 
the other. The pain made him arch his body into a curve 
that pulled the rope tighter around his neck. 

“Td take off your pants so you d feel it more,” Gene said 
casually, “but tying your hands was as close to you as I 
want to get. But I can manage well enough.” 

The next swipe brought a scream of agony from the 
gasping figure because the knotted end of the rope curled 
around his hips and flicked viciously at his testicles. 

That was more than Jerry could take. 

He began babbling urgently. Gene let the rope slacken 
and asked the question again. “When did you tell Moscow 
about me?” 

“After I’d been to see you this week.” | 

“,.. this week, what?” The question was punctuated by 
another hefty swing with the rope. 

The “sir” was a cry of agony. 

“So what is the answer?” 

“After ’'d been to see you this week, sir.” 

“Excellent. How did you find out my name?” 

Jerry faced a Hobson’s choice. If he told, he feared an- 
other swipe. If he didn’t the rope would certainly curl. 

“I waited until you had gone fishing then came back and 
searched the house. I found a driver’s licence.” He almost 
forgot, but remembered in time. ‘‘Sir.” | 
_ He didn’t get a swipe this time, it was a savage beating. 
When it was finished, Jerry was sobbing shamelessly and 
Gene was winded. | 

“Stop that sniffling,” said Gene, “or Pll go at you again. 
Then what did you do?” 
_ “IT went back and used the shortwave set to tell Moscow, 
sir.” 
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“And why did you do that, pray?” 
“Because they wanted the names of everyone I met ang 


where they lived... sit.” , 
So, Jerry hadn’t known why the Russians wanted him 


ead. 
“And what did they tell you last night when you talkeg 


to them?” : 
“They just told me to come here in the morning and see 


what had happened, i 
The rope curled several times and Jerry screamed each 


time. 
“That’s not all they told you. What else did they say?” 

“Sir, they said they'd bombed the house and you and 
ng GRD 6-9 AE 8s Leila (the most vicious swing of all 
made him leap a foot off the floor) were dead and I was to 
check and make sure. Sir.” 

“And what did you find when you got here, Jerry?” 

“T found you, sir.” 

“And an unhappy day for you, wasnt it?” 

Silence. 

“When I ask you a question, I want an answer.” The 
rope brought another dozen screams. When he paused, 
Gene repeated the question. 

“And an unhappy day for you, wasn't it?” 

“Yessir. Yessir.” 

“When I get through with you it’s also going to be an 
unhappy day for your Russian friends because I’m going 
to find a way to get to Russia and when I get one pocket of 
infection going it will wipe out every one of those vicious 
bastards. Then you won’t have anyone to report to, will 
you, Jerry?”’ 

Despite his pain, Jerry stared at Gene with awed eyes. 

“T said, ‘Will you, Jerry?’ ” The rope speeded an answer. 

“Nosir, Nosir.” 

Gene let the neck rope go and Jerry collapsed in a 
whining heap on the floor. He knotted the loose end 
around the man’s legs and left. Two hours later he returned 
to find Jerry unconscious. A pail of water revived him. 

“All right, spy boy, on your feet. 

“Get in my car.” 
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Jerry collapsed on the back seat, but Gene was merci- 
tess. “Why should you be comfortable?” And rolled him 
on the floor, About supper time, they reached Jerry’s 
house. As the sun went down, Gene flicked on the lights, 
It was the first time he'd seen electric lights in a long 
time. 

Gene used Jerry’s typewriter (electric yet) to write a 
script which he propped in front of Jerry, 

“All right. First, you will show me how to operate the 
set and how to set it for the contact you have in Russia, 
Okay?” | 

“Yessir.” 


When that was done, he propped the script in front of 
Jerry. “When we have clear contact, you will read in En- 
glish. If you say a word of Russian, I’ll kill you on the spot 
and finish the broadcast myself. Is that clear?” 

“Yessir.” 


When the Russian voice came through, Jerry answered 
with a quavering voice. 

“Ym instructed to tell you that the conversation must be 
in English and that it is extremely important. Do you speak 
English?” 

More Russian came across the thousands of miles Jerry 
followed the script. 

“There will be no further conversation until there is 
Someone who speaks English.” 

The set hummed for ten mirfutes, then an accented voice 
said abruptly, “I speak English.” 

Jerry followed the script meticulously, a wary eye on 
Gene and his rope. 

“This is your agent in Norfolk, Jerry Forbes. As you 
know, I have been living south of Norfolk, Virginia, send- 
ing information regularly to you. I told you that the real 
name of the man living at the Bayview plantation was 
Gene Arnprior. You told me last night that one of your 
submarines had the previous night destroyed the house 
after Mr. Arnprior and his wife had gone to bed. You 
told me to go there and make sure the house was destroyed 

and that Mr. Arnprior and his wife were dead.” 

Jerry took a deep breath. 
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“Mr. Arnprior was not at home when the house was 
shelled by your submarine. Today when I went there Mr 
Arnprior knocked me out and has held me since. Then we 
came here to talk to you. That 1s all I’m allowed to say.» 

Gene said politely, “Well done, well done indeed,” 

Without realizing how incongruous it was, Jerry said, 
“Thank you,” and regretted it instantly, because the rope 
slashed across his shoulders like a coil of white-hot wire, 

“Thank you, what?” 

“Thank you, sir.” , 

Gene put his index finger to his mouth and Jerry said 
not another word. 

Gene began ecompanionably. “Hi, I'm Gene Arnprior, J 
have your spy all tied up here in a neat little ball. Would 
you like to say anything to him?” 

There was no response. 

“Well, I guess I'll have to do the talking. I don’t mind 
too much, because it’s time the rest of the world had some 
idea what you are doing, or trying to do, on this continent. 
I assume that somewhere in the world outside Russia, 
someone is monitoring this broadcast, and word will get 
around pretty quickly. 

“It’s an interesting story, really, because I’m one of the 
few people who survived the plague without catching it. 
When the plague first began to move east, I took my wife 
and two sons and flew into the Quebec woods to a remote 
fishing camp. It had most things we needed to survive and 
we managed very well, in fact we were quite happy for 
three years. One day a carrier accidentally passed by and 
when I came to again, my wife and sons were dead. I 
buried them and flew back to Quebec, knowing I had be- 
come a carrier, too. 

“Driving south several months later, to get away from 
the cold, I was shot at by a sentry near your base on Inter- 
state 95. Unfortunately for your people, they all died of 
the plague. I sensed it was not a healthy place and left just 
in time to avoid being blown up by an atomic bomb some- 
one had left in the camp. 

“Then down in Florida I made contact with an Ameti- 
can destroyer cruising off the coast. We talked in Morse 
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code, but one of your submarines was also watching. Your 

tried to kill me and the sub tried to sink the 
frogme" : ank the sub. So I headed 
destroyer, which rammed and sank the sub. o I hea 
back north again. My second wife and I were living in a 
home on Chesapeake Bay when your spy, Jerry Forbes, 
happened to find us and told you my name. So you sent 
another submarine to shell the house and kill both of us. I 
happened to be out that night deer-hunting and you only 
killed half of us. 

“So that brings us up to date. Jerry is in rather poor 
shape because I’ve used a rope on his scrawny frame a fair 
bit to get the truth out of him. When 1...ah... inter- 
cepted him this morning I was quite sure I would kill him, 
but now I find I can’t kill a man with his hands tied and 
I have no intention of taking a chance by untying them. 

“However, he’s served a useful purpose. He’s helped 
prove what I knew all along and what most of the rest of 
the world knows too, that you are an arrogant bunch of lying 
bastards. It’s really useless telling you this, but J feel better 
doing so. You have no integrity, no decency, nothing but 
your own selfish, perverted ideology, which, if it had any= 
thing honest about it in the first place, you’ve twisted into 
the worst kind of totalitarianism. You’re not content to 
live in the mess you’ve made for yourselves, you want to 
make sure no one is any better off than you are, so you 
try to impose your nasty and ineffective way of life on 
everyone else. The Chinese have thought control, too, but 
at least most of them are better off than they were under a 
right-wing dictatorship and most of them appear to be at 
least reasonably happy with their lot, which is more than 
can be said for your country. 

“If the Russian people were half as smart as your litera- 
ture says they are, they’d have tossed you out long ago. 
Because they haven’t, I have to assume they’re as stupid as 
you are. 

“And your little spy boy is typical of the kind of grubs 
you attract. . 

“T’m going to leave him here neatly trussed. If you want 
him, you can come and get him. I doubt if you will. If you 
want to be merciful, which is a human emotion you may 
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have read about, you could send back the submarine 
blow up Jerry and his place the way you did with Lejj, nd 
“I’m quite aware that while I'm talking you are fra 
tically aiming ICBMs to try to take out this area before | 
leave. I figure, however, that you don’t have misgi 
trained on the US naval base at Norfolk any more, I’m Pri 
certain from what I remember of my navy days that it <p 
take you along time to change the targets on your missiles 
Russians are seldom efficient with really complex mp. 
chinery. You know the reason better than anyone else 
You knew long ago that you can’t run anything efficiently 
from the top. But letting free men figure the best way to do 
what is to be done conflicts with your ideology, so yoy 
won't change. You just go on stubbornly making the same 
old stupid mistakes and being second-rate in almost every- 
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ng. 
“That’s tough for you and good for me. 
“Pil be far away by the time you get organized.” 
The whipping Jerry had taken since morning was 
Jerry's best evidence that Gene meant what he said. He 
feared his end was near. He had to teil the only friends 
he’d ever known what Gene would do. Terrified by his own 
audacity, hardly believing what he was doing, he sum- 
moved the only moment of courage he would ever know. 
Into the open microphone he shouted half a dozen words 
before a blow from Gene knocked lum unconscious to the 
floor. 

“He's going to Russia to infect you. . . + 

Jerry had done what he could, but he hadn’t thought 
clearly enough to speak in Russian. Gene stared at the limp 
figure a long time, astonished that there was even a spark 
of courage in the whining little man, deliberating whether 
to put a bullet through his body. He couldn’t bring himself 
to kill in cold blood. Fred had had a gun in his hand and 
the girl moving in from the rear; it had been a fair ambush. 
Nor could he bring himself to let the man starve to death 
tied hand and foot. 
a Sorted wie Labs weet ts voor aint Lata, sd 
Oia chsh Sate ad Head ropes without checking of 

§ y ead or alive. As he turned and 
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hought of Jan and 

walked wap inn > -.. and he kept on walking while 
would api ting that it was Leila he’d thought of first, 
careful'y oe aah and west all night without headlights 

jn al lit by a full moon. Only once dig he have to 
along ote which he took ag a2 good omen. The gods 
state ae get away. Maybe the gods also wanted him 
cick the Russians, too. 
to Ay ow, he thought, ’m an anoin 

2 the may be. 

eit A atin to Russia, re 
paid for what they’d done, 


19] 
wondered what She 


ted agent of the gods, 


gardless. It was time they 


XIk 





Next day he broke a window in a library, found a large 
atlas, and tore out several pages. After a breakfast of 
tinned food and wine, he stretched out in a lawnchaiz 
under a tree and considered what he would do next. 

- He wondered idly what had happened to Jerry, whether 
he was still unconscious or dead or staggering down a road, 
The little bastard had more guts than expected. It was 
awkward the Russians knew what he planned. They might 
intercept him rather easily ... maybe not... it would be 
hard to say. One thing sure, they would try. That was 
balanced by the satisfaction of knowing the Russians 
would become more and more fearful and desperate if they 
didn’t kill him. When they died they’d know who did it. 

Having finished the wine, he began singing the refrain 
from “My Fair Lady”, from the scene after Professor 
Higgins had successfully passed off Eliza as a lady at the 
ball: “... yoouuu DID it.” 

The thought that milions of Jans and Freds and Geoffs 
and Leilas would be killed refused to surface in his usually 
perceptive mind. He ignored the consequences in his de- 
termination to compensate for the emotional punishment 
he’d suffered. In a vague way he would not articulate, how- 
ever, he recognized the irrationality of what he was doing. 
He thought it was odd indeed that he could not bring him- 
self to kill Jerry, yet was seriously contemplating wiping 
out an entire continent. He wondered: if he went back 
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and shot Jerry, would that ee has the consuming 
hatred? It wasn’t important enough to bother going back 
to find out. All of Russia would do as well. 

= What he was really planning was to make mankind start 
over again. If Russia were infected by the plague, ai] of 
Asia would certainly die, nor could Europe and Africa 
remain isolated enough to survive. Okay. They wouldn’t 
have to worry about who Was going to repopulate the 
Americas. Each continent could repopulate itse1s with 
people who knew little about atom bombs and germ war- 

e. 
wh hell with them all.” It hadn’t been much of an 
analysis of his intentions or of the situation but that was 
the way he wanted it. He slept soundly. 

In a Kremlin office, meanwhile, Admiral Boris Teroy 
was wondering if the dressing-down he was getting would 
end in a firing squad. Ilya Sulorin, secretary of the Polit- 
buro of the Communist Party of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, had spent his youth on a collective 
farm. When he was angry, the veneer of urban sophisti- 
cation vanished. Now, in the presence of the naval com- 
mander-in-chief, he was calling the admiral of his sub- 
marine fleet a horse’s ass, a boil on a cow’s tit, an ill- 
begotten offspring of a randy farmhand and an unusually 
Stupid ewe in heat. 

The secretary was worried. He’d never really feared in- 
fection from the west. The Atlantic was broad. Anyone 
who fled American shores during the disaster would be 
either be dead long before he or she could reach Europe— 
or else uninfected and no danger. The carriers still alive in 
North America he saw as a disorganized group of ordinary 
people who could not be expected to try to reach Europe 
alone. If any did, European radar and patrol nets would 
easily catch them. But he had always recognized that 
Russia, and thereby the rest of the surviving world, was 
vulnerable to a carrier who got to Alaska and crossed the 
Bering Strait. Prevailing winds swept across Russia toward 
the Bering Strait and across Alaska through Canada to the 
United States, but the Russians would flee infected areas, 
not east toward Alaska, but inland. The most stringent 
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‘colation would not guarantee that someone woyjg ,, 
through a cordon and spread infection into the Ry 
and Asian heartland. = 

Intuitively, he was certain the American whose + 
) act he na t F him would dawhes 
lated broadcast he had in front of him would do what “i 
said he would and that Alaska would be the route,” "Y 

[ya Sulorin was both frightened and angry, 

“ETow could you be so stupid?” he asked withoys q 
pecting an answer from the hapless admiral, When Teieg 
opened his mouth to reply he got another blast, 

“<Shut up. You thought you would revenge your precioy, 
submarine service for the loss of that submarine oft 
Florida. Well, you will learn it is not your job to initiats 
action of any kind at any time. All you do is follow order 
understand?” 

This time Terov thought it would be best to stare 
straight ahead at rigid attention. 

Sulorin slammed a heavy ruler on the table so hard it 
sounded like a pistol shot. “I asked you, Boris Terov, if 
you understood.” ) 

Terov said, “Yes, Secretary [ya Sulorin.” 

“Boris Terov, you are relieved of command of the sub- 
marine fleet. You will remain on the staff of Admiral Vasili 
Timosegin and you will have only one duty. You will find 
this American and you will see that he is killed. I don’t 
care how you do it. If necessary, you will go to United 
States yourself. But you will do it. If you fail, there will be 
a great many dead in Russia, and you will die too, but | 
assure you, Boris Terov, you will die before the rest of us 
and it will not be a pleasant end to your distinguished 
career. 

“Get out.” 

Sulorin turned to his naval commander. 

“That also applies to you, Vasili Timosegin. You will 
forget about building up a fleet in the Indian Ocean and 
the China Seas. You will forget your construction program. 
You will concentrate all your efforts on killing this Ameri 
can madman and making sure he never sets foot in Russia 
Ne or anywhere near it, or you will share the same fate as 

erov.” 


Slip 
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Vasili Timosegin stood erect and looked down at the 
ary. 
Or ek language like that from Josef Stalin when I was 
much younger, but you are not Stalin and now J am much 
older. I will carry out the orders of the secretary of the 
arty but I also tell YOu, Ilya sulorin, that you would do 
well to curb your peasant tongue. Otherwise the outcome 
might be somewhat different than you expect,” 

They looked at each other steadily for seyerg} seconds. 
Ilya Sulorin said, “Get out.” 

Gene woke early afternoon with a headache and sat 
mulling over his maps. There was no question about 
whether to go west. The decision was what western route 
was best. Nor was it a problem to get to the West Coast. 
There were lots of planes and cars. It was even possible to 
harness a horse and ride west with a cowboy hat to give 
shade from the sun. 

The problem was dodging the Russians. Using airborne 
radar, they could locate a moving car, particularly when 
there would be few if any cars on the road. They could 
also track aircraft. Neither would be easy, however. Air- 
borne radar was designed to find ships at sea or enemy 
aircraft, which were either large bombers or relatively large 
jet fighters. To use such radar to find a small aircraft flying 
close to the ground, especially if it was fabric-covered, was 
another matter entirely. It was equally difficult to find an 
automobile on the ground. Given a single road to monitor, 
aircraft could pinpoint a single car. Given a single pass 
through a mountain range, they might find a single aircraft. 
To find a moving car on the thousands of roads in United 
States and Canada would take many aircraft. Finding an 
aircraft flying fairly close to the ground would be evea 
more difficult. 

It would take a week to drive west. An aircraft was 
better because it would take the Russians a few days to 
organize a full search. He'd find a plane as fast as he could. 
It micht not be safe to fly as far as the coast, however. 
ae ; larger area and spot an aircraft 
Radar ships could cover a larg 


more easily. ‘ 
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Then whai? He'd have to go to Alaska heey 

my gst “1 inant : ‘ALINE 
couldn’t risk trying to fly the Pacific. But Niliing ye he 
become more difficult and detection easter because th 
were only three or four routes. Ste 

One was to sail up the British Columbia coagt us} 
the narrow channel of saltwater along the east teas” 
Vancouver Island, past the Queen Charlotte and Prince : 
Wales Islands. Almost all the thousand-mile route nthe 
would be protected by the coastal islands, but for the ns 
Gye or six hundred miles, the route was across the open 
Pacific to Anchorage. ‘That section of coast would be care. 
fully watched by radar. 

Another route was up to Skagway, which was the end of 
the inland passage anyway. From there a railway ran over 
the mountains to the Canadian capital of the Yukon — 
Whitehorse—where the Alaska Highway led to Fairbanks, 
There were airports and it was only an eight-hundred-mile 
flight across Alaska and the Bering Sea to Russia. But the 
Russians would be well aware there was only one road into 
Alaska. They could mine the highway, keep it under radar 
surveillance, or lay signal systems across it, The highway 
route was as dangerous as the open sea. 

Probably the best way would be to get to the Seattle- 
Vancouver area, stock a small boat with enough supplies 
for a couple of months, and wander around the thousands 
of islands along the British Columbia coast as far as 
Skagway. There he could hike along the railway line to 
Whitehorse and do what the miners did in the Klondike 
Gold Rush of 1898: take a boat down to the Yukon and 
follow it to the sea. Steamers serviced the goldfields from 
San Francisco and Seattle by sailing up the West Coast, 
through the Aleutian Islands, into the Bering Sea, and up 
the Yukon River to the Klondike. He could drift down the 
Yukon easily. 

Well, it was vague but it would do as a start. 

He had wasted a day guzzling wine; now he must get an 
aircraft. At an airport near Raleigh, he found a high-wing 
monoplane, replaced its battery, filled its gas tanks, and 
after an hour’s fiddling got it going. Then he shut it down, 
replaced all the sparkplugs, drained and flushed the anti- 
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ereeze and oil, replaced a eae connections (which 

k the most time ) and too e Carburetor apart and 
+ ned it. By then it was dark. He decided he wouldn’t try 
eogrs ake enough light to work either outdoors or in a 
hangar. He curled up supperless in the airport waiting 
room and was awake at first light. The engine ran beauti- 
fully. He took time to gather a basket of food and to hill 
five-gallon cans with gasoline. Then he taxied to the far 
end of the field, headed into wind, and was airborne, It felt 
ood. 
° The gas tanks were three-quarters full when he put down 
at Nashville. An hour later he was airborne again and 
crossed the Mississippi early afternoon, running an ap- 
proximate Compass course for Oklahoma City. As it came 
near, however, it struck him as being too conspicuous, and 
he turned south to land at a place he’d never heard of 
before, Lawton. Gasoline tanks there were all empty and 
it was getting late. Rather than risk a possible night landing 
elsewhere, he pushed the aircraft into an open hangar, 
thinking satellite photographs might be compared and that 
someone might spot the additional aircraft on the line, 
curled up in the pilot’s lounge and was sound asleep in 
minutes. A noise in the hangar wakened him. 

Whoever it was did not try to hide the visit. Boots went 
clump, clump, clump and a flashlight flickered off walls 
and windows. If it was an enemy, it was an enemy un- 
worried about who got who first. 

“Hi, there,” Gene shouted, “can I help you?” 

“Hi, where are you?” 

“Over here in the pilot’s lounge.” 

“Wait a minute, I’ll find my way over.” 

Its owner turned out to be young, cheerful, and thought- 
ful. As he came through the door, he shone the flashlight, 
hot on into the room on Gene, but on himself, 

Gene warmed to him instantly. Young he might be, but 
he knew how to meet strangers in the night in a depopu- 
lated continent. The boy was also naive, because by his 
approach he had made himself terribly vulnerable to any 
kook who happened to fly into town. Well, maybe kooks 
didn’t fly aircraft, Gene thought. 
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They shook hands by the light of the flashlighs 4 
talked for two hours. When the plague struck, Alfres 
Molnar was the son of a prosperous engineer, planning 4. 
take American history so he could teach and may the 
redhead who lived three doors down the street. As for 3 
he knew he was the only person to survive in Lawto 
When he felt well enough, he had dug a grave in the back 
lawn and buried his mother, father and older sister. Since 
the disaster, he had driven to Houston, New Orleang, Ey 
Paso, and Denver, and had met many survivors, al] g 
parently carriers like himself because none of them dieq 
from the contact. Nor, he noted objectively, did he die, 

Al had met a girl in New Orleans he'd liked and they 
comforted each other for some months until a swash. 
buckling character had come into town from Orlando, 
When it became obvious he’d lost the girl’s affections ang 
that the third party was a nasty customer prepared to fight 
for what he wanted, Al shrugged and took off. 

“T liked her,” he told Gene, “but I didn’t see any reason 
to get myself shot. Dad always said girls were like buses, 
there’d be another one along in a minute.” He chuckled 
and added, “Well, not these days.” 

On a trip to Denver he’d found another companion, a 
girl in her thirties who was too self-centered for AlI’s taste, 
Despite their disparate natures, however, they lived in 
the Dodge City area for almost a year. She began drinking 
too much and that was all Al needed as an excuse to take 
off. He drove back to his own home and had been living 
there for several months. 

This much Gene learned between telling some of his 
own story and a general discussion on American and world 
affairs. 

Finally, Al said, “Why don’t you come back to the 
house with me?” 

Wary but trying not to appear to be, Gene allowed he’d 
just settle where he was for the night. He wanted to stay 
with the aircraft. Maybe if Al cared to come back mid- 
morning, they could go back to his house for a light lunch 
before Gene went on his way. 

“Where are you heading?” 
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“Tyst west toward the coast.” Gene feigned sleepiness 
andl suggested they’d talk more in the morning. Al rather 
reluctantly said goodnight and drove off. Gene wondered 
idly if Al’s headlights would attract attention from the 
Russians, decided there was nothing he could do about it, 
and went back to sleep confident he’d empty gasoline into 
the wing tanks and be away long before Al returned. 

It didn’t work out that way. 

About an hour after dawn Gene woke up to the smell] 
of coffee. 

“Hi,” said a cheery voice, “I figured you'd like coffee 
and I’ve learned to make it pretty good.” 

The boy showed himself to be as astute and perceptive 
as he had appeared to be naive. 

“I guessed you were plannin 
morming, Mr. Arnprior. So | figured I’d better come 
around early. I’m kinda tired of staying round here and I 
thought you might take me with you.” 

“No way.” 

a crestfallen look was enough to make Gene explain 
a bit. 

phe fy 
thing 


g to get away early this 


m sorry, but I’m on a long journey and it’s not some- 
you take a passenger on. | just don’t want another 
person. I'll stay and have breakfast with you, but then I’ve 
got to get on my way. And my name is Gene.” 

“Okay, Gene, but couldn’t you take me part way with 
you? I’ve often thought of going along the coast to live— 
the shore is beautiful. If youre going to California, would 
you drop me off there? If I get tired of it, Ican make my 
own way back. It’s awfully lonely around here, really it 
is.” 

“Pm sorry, Al, I really am. But the answer is still no.” 
The youth shrugged and said no more. 

Gene ate with enthusiasm. It was the first decent meal 
he’d had in almost a week since he and Leila had split a 
bottle of champagne the night she was killed. His emotion 
he had kept buried while he took revenge on Jerry and 
began his western pilgrimage to do the same to the 
Russians. Just dipping his fork into the eggs the boy had 
cooked and brought to him in a thermos bag brought back 
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memories not only of Leila but also of Jan, Geog , 
Fred, the latter who would have been almost this Jaq’, wr; 
if he’d lived. A surge of emotion welled up so sttongly h 
choked on his food. ; 

“What’s the matter? You all right?” 

When he got his breath again, Gene struggled to kee 
his voice normal. P 

“T just choked on a bit of egg.” 

To take the edge off his earlier refusal, he added in ag 
lisht a tone as he could muster that it wasn’t the food of 
the way it was cooked. 

Al got the message. “That’s all right. You can’t pick up 
every guy who wants to knock around the country. I’m 
sorry I bugged you about it.” 

Breakfast over, Gene began transferring gasoline from 
the cans in the cabin to wing tanks. Al watched quietly, 
helping where he could but saying little. When all was 
ready, but before Gene climbed into the puot's seat, Al 
took the copilot’s seat, did up his seat belt and firmly shut 
his door. , 

“I told you,” said Gene, “I don’t want anyone along.” 

“I know,” replied the youth, “but I think you're just 
trying to keep me out of some kind of trouble. I don’t care 
where you're going or what you’re going to do, I just want 
to get away and do something... anything.” 

They stared at each other for a full thirty seconds before 
Gene said, “Well, okay, have it your way.” 

He worried about it only briefly. He wouldn’t explain. If 
the boy died, well, a lot of people had died unnecessarily. 
Certainly he was going to be lonely and a companion who 
could cook and was willing to help would be a great asset. 

“We'll stop in Amarillo and try to find gasoline.” 

While they gassed up, Gene debated whether to go 
farther west or head north. The Rockies loomed on the 
horizon a couple of hundred miles west. Without radar 
or weather reports, those mountains were a formidable 
barrier to any pilot. It would be easy to turn south and get 
to the coast by way of Albuquerque, Phoenix, Los 
Angeles, but it would be risky to fly up the coast, And it 
was a long walk up the coast on the Pacific side of the 
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{t could be done, but the corridor was narrow 
Sierras. tains and the sea, P il) 
Sweet the mountains anc ea, Prevailing winds were 
rom the west. Russian ships and submarines and aircraft 
a nid stand in close to the coast and monitor traffic head- 
ing north, If it was at all possible, it would be wise to get 
north into Canada, possibly as far as Vancouver, before 
having to fall back on slower transport. It was now May, 
if he got to Vancouver by June, he could work up the 
inland passage by small boat and be in Skagway, maybe 
on the Yukon, by early July, That would leave lots of time 
to get to the coast and across to Russia before the short 
Arctic summer ended, 

North of Colorado Springs, Al was fascinated by the 
Air Force Academy tucked against the foothills of the 
Rockies. “Before I got imterested in history, I was a little 
aan pre NE the ms force, I wonder what would have hap- 
pene gone there. 

Gene wondered what had happened to the NORAD 
Combat operations centre at Colorado Springs. He re- 
membered a commentator saying all the elaborate air fil- 
a Retr aan nate keep out the plague. The men 
she Aig aptamer eefewk p< londve nde arm 

: thr ys are owar eyenne Mountain in- 
a ne 9 and at Ent air force base and have a look at 
~ ombat Centre. Circling the mountain, he noted the 

nnel entrance was open, which suggested the people in- 


side had died because someone tried to get out of the 
complex. , 

He was in the landing pattern for Ent (there wasn’t 
another plane on the continent but he still went through 
downwind, crosswind, and approach legs) when a nasty 
thought struck him. | 

He pushed on power again and turned away. “I’m not 
going, Al. There’s no way of knowing what kind of auto- 
Matic devices were built into that place. If the right kind 
of signals were set, our walking in there might shui gates 
or release gas or set off explosives. I don’t want to be 
trapped under several hundred feet of rock with no way of 
getting outside again. 
“As compensation, let’s go look at Pike’s Peak.” From 
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there it was natural to fly over Ute Pass. He was stil] mi 

ful of the danger of being trapped in a dead-end vane 
but there wasn't a cloud in the sky. When he headeq : °y, 
again, it was up a valley, keeping the Park Range Petey 
left and the Front Range on his right. He’d he a . 
Laramie by early afternoon and he could cross Monta. 
toward Alberta next day. If he ran low on gas, he conta 
land at any field and use his emergency supply, 

Back in the Russian equivalent of NoRAD’s rock Dro. 
tected war rooms, a buzzer rang over Marshal Tj mosegin’s 
bed. He was at his desk in seconds. ii 

A colonel peering into a stereoscopic viewer stood aside 
wordlessly. In the greatly-enlarged photograph, a smaj 
aircraft showed faintly. That it was airborne showed cleay. 
ly in the stereoscopic quality of the prints and was proved 
by patchy forests beneath its wings and by its shadow on 
the sround. 

The marshal’s grunt of satisfaction encouraged the 
colonel to explain. “Our satellites found a moving source © 
of heat this morning, Vasili Timosegin. We diverted a 
photographic reconnaissance bomber to the area and they 
took these photographs. It was difficult to find the aircraft 
because it is flying low and taking advantage of the terrain. 
Even though we were sure it was there, it took a photo 
interpreter two hours to find it.” | 

“Who,” asked the marshal, “was the interpreter?” 

“Major Saliaka.” 

“Send Colonel Saliaka to me.” 

“Yes, Vasili Timosegin.” 

“Colonel, can you determine from this series of. photo- 
graphs how fast this aircraft was flying?” 

“Yes, Marshal Timosegin. About two hundred kilo- 
meters per hour.” 

“And its direction of flight?” 

“During the time these photographs were taken, yes, 
sir.” 

“If it continues on the same course and speed where 
‘will it be now?” 
“Just south of Denver. About here.” 
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The colonel interrupted. “The heat source was first 
identified three hours ago. That would be two hours after 
sunrise in that part of United States, There’s no way of 
knowing how soon aiter sunrise it took off but assuming 
sixty to ninety minutes later, an aircraft of that size and 
fuel capacity should be due to refuel within the hour. 
There are two large airports on the route, the air force base 
at Ent and the civil airport just north of Denver. Here 
and here. It’s another hour’s flying time to airports at 
Laramie and Cheyenne. As the pilot would know that gir= 
ports at Denver and Ent are larger and fuel would be 
easier to obtain, it’s possible he’ll refuel at one of those 
two places.” 

“I have ordered three bombers patrolling near Omaha 
to fly toward Denver. They will be in position to drop 
bombs in forty-five minutes. I have also moved two mis- 
sile silos in eastern Siberia to Action Status. The navy 
commander has also alerted a submarine near the West 
Coast... here.” 

The marshal felt good. “General, you will order the 
bombers to get upwind from Denver at a safe distance to 
observe nuclear explosions. Get Ilya Sularin on the tele- 
phone.” : 

The conversation was brief. The marshal turned back 
to the new general. “It has to be Arnprior. There are few 
aircraft flying anywhere in United States these days. He 
has had time to get to Denver from Norfolk, just about 
the right time. Your analysis is as good as we can get 
without waiting for another set of photographs. By then he 
could have turned in another direction and we could loss 
him. Initiate procedures to have a missile fired at Denver 
airport and another on Ent air force base, both of them to 
explode five hundred feet above ground level! in forty-five 
minutes. Have aircraft orbiting close enough to the blast 
to monitor both of them and provide me with a running 
commentary from detonation.” = 

The operations centre became a sudden hive of activity. 
For the first time in history, an intercontinental ballistic 
missile was going to carry a fusion warhead several thou- 
sand miles away to be exploded on target. 
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“placa Timosegin watched for a few minutes 
ck to his room. He thought he would no, b then 


waiting for his orders to be carrieg ieee 
lit 


turned ba : 
it quiet 
he iho ae he would show disconcerting NETVOUSHes.. 
he remained in the operations room. He looked ay * if 
nical reports without understanding what he read up fil te 
minute designated for the detonation. He was on his way, 
the door as there was 4 knock on it. He waited a fey veo 
onds before responding. oe 

“Vasili Timosegin, the bombs are about to explode 
Our aircraft are reporting to their commander-in-chieg » 

“T will come.” | 

The Denver airport missile exploded a few miles sous, 
almost exactly over downtown Denver. The Ent bomb ex. 
ploded about three miles north of the field. Denver’s sky. 
scrapers, factories and residential homes skipped the liquid 
state entirely and went from solids to a gaseous expanding 
creball in a second. So did Ent air force base, the Garden 
of the Gods, the United States Air Force Academy, 
and a good deal of the countryside between Denver and 
Colorado Springs. Crews in two bombers circling west and 
north of Denver shielded their eyes from the initial detona- 
tion, and watched awestruck at .the boiling cauldron of 
fire bursting toward the stratosphere. Behind the fireball 
came vast columns of dirty gas, all that was left of two 
cities. 

Listening to the reports, the marshal smiled grimly. If 
the American Arnprior was anywhere between Colorado 
Springs or Denver, he was either atoms of fire in the churn- 
ing cloud, killed by blast, or so radioactive he soon would 
be. The marshal telephoned the secretary to report suc- 
cessful detonations. His guarded enthusiasm did not 
impress Ilya Sulorin. 

_ “Maintain all search procedures in full force indefin- 
itely,” he told the marshal. “For all we know we may have 
rsa Pit city fer a man who wasn’t in it.” 
Seas ia" gin was careful to hide his chagrin and 
at is room for another quarter-hour before 
returning to order full search patterns to be maintained 
The fifteen minutes didn’t matter to Gene and Te 
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nal didn’t know that the little high-wing monoplane 
ee til] gitborne and scuttling northwest as fast as jt 
was 3 Overhead, Russian bombers were circling at 
could Pd e thousand feet, their crews paying no attention 
ee terrain below. They were looking west, watching 
: obscene fireballs. ; 
~ was a sunny day, which was why Gene had decided 
to cruise through the mountains. He had followed US 24, 
chen turned north toward Fremont Pass and used the Blue 
River as a guide to Green Mountain reservoir, He was 
near a Colorado town called, appropriately, Troublesome, 
and heading, equally appropriately, for the Rabbit’s Ears 
Pass, when the sky behind him turned from blue to a 
blinding white, If he had been facing that direction he’d 
have been blinded. As it was the light was so terrifying 
they instinctively did not look back. 

“They spotted us.” 

His mind racing with the implications, he wondered if 
his thinking would be interrupted . . . permanently .. , by 
another blast in the valley which sheltered him. That was 
unlikely. The plane must have been spotted during the 
morning heading north toward Denver. They’d reckon he 
wouldn't try to cross the mountains in a light plane and 
would continue north. They’d also guess he’d try to refuel 
at Denver. So about the time he should have been refuel- 
ing at Denver, they took it out. 

He was' about seventy miles west of the city. The valley 
would protect him from the worst of the shock waves 
which would crash through the mountains any time now, 
All he could do to protect his plane was to stay at his 
Present height and hope. 

When the shock waves did hit, it was as if the Great 
Bear had reached down out of the skies and taken a wild 
Swipe at the tiny craft. It shooks so violently he actually 
saw some of its rivets move. He thought it would be a poor 
way to die, locked in a tin box plunging into a Rocky 
Mountain valley because its wings broke off. Al braced 
himself against the control panel and said nothing, but his 


white face betrayed his fear. 
ty shesand a eheeaiity, but it could only have been a few 
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minutes and it was over. The plane still flew 

kept it on course for Rabbit's Ears Pass. He sti 1. -"* 
ne 7 still haq 

fear of the mountains, despite their having saveq hir ! 

the worst of the bomb dropped on Denver. M from 
ode | . | e Wanted 

get out into open country again. When the North py to 

River loomed in the distance, he felt better. atte 

“We probably have enough in the tanks to make Ca, 
but we won’t take a chance. There’s a small ranch fie, 
over there. We'll land and use our emergency supply . d 
Casper we'll fill up.” am 

As they struggled to pump gas out of tanks at Casper 
Gene urged Al to stay there and take a car wherever he 
wanted to go. He still didn’t tell the youth what he 
planned, but Al was adamant. He would stay with Gene, 
Maybe later he’d leave, but not before. It was the only 
adventure he’d encountered. Since Al was young, the 
danger was meaningless. Gene quit arguing, figuring that 
somewhere along the way there'd be a chance to leave Al 
behind. 

They agreed the best route was to fly over the moun- 
tains. It was far too long and arduous to walk. A car 
could be located and identificd as easily as an aircraft, 
more so actually, because it could only follow the roads, 

Gene flew west from Casper along US 26, through 
Yellowstone National Park, and debouched onto the Snake 
River Plain. Anxious to keep his gastanks full, he refueled 
at Idaho Falls and angled northwest between the Lemhi 
and Beaverhead ranges, then turned west along the Salmon 
River, north again as he approached the Seven Devils 
Mountains, and took delight in landing near Moscow, 
Idaho, for gas. They had trouble finding it, but eventually 
filled the tanks and headed northwest again, crossing the 
Columbia River near Chief Joseph Dam. 

Gene figured the Russians would continue to search, 
but the intensity would not be as great. It might be days 
before they’d find him again. By that time he’d be into 
British Columbia and organizing himself to cruise up the 
coast. 

And that’s exactly what happened. It took them two 
days to reach the Canadian border where another satellite 


and Ge 
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found them. It dropped film showing that the tiny heat 
<ource Was north of Seattle and heading toward the Fraser 
Valley. While the Russians watched for aircraft along the 
coast, they assumed Gene would fly through British Co- 
jumbia toward Kamloops, Hundred Mile House, Prince 
George, and Fort Nelson and concentrated efforts there, 

That was a serious mistake, 

When Gene reached the Fraser, he was tempted to land 
and abandon the plane. But he had refueled just south of 
the border and he decided to bypass Vancouver entirely, 
The map showed a good airport at Powell River and an- 
other across the Strait of Georgia at Comox. Both places 
were on water and would have all the supplies needed, In 
fact, it would be easier there than searching Vancouver 
streets for the right stores to loot. So it was at the Royal 
Canadian Air Force base at Comox that Gene put the air- 
craft down and pushed it in a hangar so the Russians 
could not tell where he’d landed . , . and thereby what 
route he was taking north. 

That was three thousand miles in four days. He’d sur- 
vived a hydrogen bomb (it occurred to him he was the 
only man in history to have survived two nuclear attacks 
both aimed directly at him) and had the entire summer to 
cover the remaining twenty-five hundred miles by boat, 
railway, canoe, or other aircraft. 

So far so good. 


XII 





Tiya Sulorin was worried, more SO than ever before in his 
life. That was saying a great deal because he’d survived a 
dozen brushes with death in war and in politics. 


Georgi Povlowa had confessed failure in developing a | 


vaccine for the plague and wanted the help of a British 
immunologist. 

Josef Rapaki, who had seemed such an orthodox addi- 
tion to the Politburo, was gathering support for his radical 
‘deas to turn over many service elements of the Russian 
economy to individuals to run for their own profit, as a 
first step toward reducing the bureaucracy he felt was 
strangling Russia. Most disturbing of all, the American had 
escaped the bombs dropped around Denver and had been 
found still flying near the Canadian border headed north, 
then lost again. 

Rapaki he could deal with and the American was a 
mere incident if Povlowa could develop a vaccine. But 
Poviowa, in a brutal session just concluded, had admitted 
he was stumped. If Kingsley Moore would come, they 
could tap his brains until they developed a vaccine, then 
arrange for him to die quietly, so the British wouldn't 
learn the secret, which Ilya Sulorin intended to use to 
gain a good many concessions from the British and the 
rest of Europe and to consolidate his position at home. 

The question was whether to take time to try to get 
Moore over to Povlowa’s laboratory, or whether to go 

208 
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9 the British government and ask its help in get~ 

vag their scientist into Russia, in Weg case the British 

would insist OD full participation in the development and 
of the vaccine. 

First things first. Rapaki could wait. He’d leave Arnprior 
to Timosegin and try to get Moore over to Russia without 
‘avolving the British government. If it was necessary, he 
could call Prime Minister Shears later. He gave the neces- 
sary orders and went off to a meeting. 

That afternoon Sir Kingsley Moore was puttering in his 
Cotswolds garden when a call came from Moscow. At first, 
Poviowa merely wanted him to go to Russia for a visit, 
fom which Sir Kingsley excused himself because of other 
commitments (he didn’t mention that these commitments 
were gatdening and walking the Cotswolds with his wife), 
Poviowa became more insistent, finally suggesting a unique 
opportunity to work on a most critical immunization pro- 

am. Sir Kingsley pricked up his ears, because he’d been 
working most of the past three years on a vaccine for the 
plague, a disease for which he didn’t have a culture. 
Thinking furiously, he finally decided to play hard-to-get, 
see what happened next and have time to think. 

His final words were a little blunt. “I’m terribly sorry, 
Georgi, but it would be impossible to leave now. Just 
couldn’t do it, you know. And I’m terribly sorry, old chap, 
but I’m late now for a meeting in Manchester and I really 
must push off. 

“No, really, Georgi, thank you so much for calling but I 
couldn’t possibly. But give me a ring again next month.” 
With that, he hung up on an almost-frantic: Poviowa. 

“That was the Russian we met in Helsinki, darling. 
There’s something up but I’m not sure what. We'll learn 
more soon enough.” Sir Kingsley went back to his garden- 
ing. 
Next day there was a visitor who introduced himself as 
the first secretary of the Russian embassy and asked to 
speak to Sir Kingsley privately. He was direct and brief. 

“Georgi Povlowa needs your help. He’s close to develop- 
ing a vaccine for the plague. He says you are the only 
man who can help him solve one remaining problem. I am 


directly ' 
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authorized to invite you to Russia to spend 4 month : 
Georgi Povlowa’s laboratories. Before you go this 
tified cheque will be deposited to your London bane 
count as a consulting fee.” | aCe 

Sir Kingsley stared in utter astonishment at a che 
for £100,000. qe 

“On your return after a month, whether or not yoy 9, 
able to be of help, an equal sum will be deposited to ses 
account. This is of course a private matter between yoy 
and me.” 

It would have taken more of an effort than Sir Kingsley 
was capable of giving at the moment to think through aij 
the complexities of the situation, but one thing was clear 
He needed time. 

“It is a most persuasive offer,” he told the visitor, “To. 
day is Sunday. I will give you an answer Tuesday afternoon 
after I have assessed some of the work I have in progress 
here.” 

An hour later, the immunologist and his wife went for 
their usual Sunday walk. They dropped in uninvited on 
Lord and Lady Hallstrom. Those worthies were mildly 
surprised, but gamely offered tea. Sir Kingsley suggested 
the ladies have tea. “Possibly you and I might slip into 
your library for a moment, my lord, I have a business 
matter of some importance.” 

Lord Hallstrom almost said, “On Sunday?” but col- 
lected himself enough to nod and lead the way. 

“My sincere apologies, Harold, but I am suddenly em- 
broiled in an international situation which is so significant 
that I felt using my own telephone might be dangerous. 
Could I make two or three calls on your line, please?” 

“Of course, Kingsley. I wondered why you turned up 
this afternoon so unexpectedly. Obviously you don’t want 
your wife to know what’s going on either? No. Weil, sup- 
pose I slip into my bedroom next door and read while you 
call, then you can give me a shout when youw’re ready?” 

Sir Kingsley made only two calls. As the first was being 
placed, he mused that the old-boy circuit was an enor- 


mously useful thing. 
“Arthur? It’s Kingsley. No questions, please, but I must 
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| n hour with Farky tomorrow, It is terribly urgent 
have * you and he and I should know about it. I'll be in 
ra sity tomorrow and Wil call you about tennish. Thank 
ou. Arthur.” | ‘ 
y The second was to his assistant at the lab, and the 
conversation was equally brief, I say, Harrison, could 
ou possibly cancel that trip to the Islands? Pll see you 
ae double vacation later and all expenses paid. sorry I 
can't explain. Thank you, Harrison, Pll see you tomor- 
wie saw the Prime Minister at noon iN a private room 
of a club fronting on two streets, which avoided their being 
seen together. After he'd described the two calls, Sir 
Kingsley said he felt a research team with access to a cul- 
ture of the plague virus or germ or whatever it was might 
well be close to developing a vaccine. Both men under- 
stood the political and economic, to say nothing of the 
survival, aspects of such a discovery. Not only could the 
rest of the world survive, but North and South America 
could be occupied again. Nor was it necessary for Sir 
Kingsley to say he would not accept the Russian offer. 
Both men would have considered it traitorous. 

“SO you see, Prime Minister, I have a problem whether 
to go or send someone and hope to learn something, or to 
refuse and let them struggle while we try to find a vaccine 
ourselves. There’s really only one thing puzzles me. I 
can't imagine how they got their hands on a culture of 
that virus. Surely you don’t think they developed it and 
deliberately planted it in the States? The risks were too 
great.” | 

Prime Minister Shears said he didn’t know what to 
think. He’d authorized Sir Timothy’s reference three or 
four years ago about Russian involvement in the destruc- 
tion of the Americas. But that was for effect, He had no 
way of knowing then what had happened. 

_ Over coffee, the Prime Minister observed that Sir Kings- 
ley had probably done Britain a greater service by passing 
on his information so quickly than by any contribution 
he’d made to the education of his fag at Eton who had 
become a Prime Minister. 
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“Farky,” said Sir Kingsley, “in those days if you 
my leg Y aie you a good thrashing.” While they sl ty ms 
laughing, the Prime Minister reverted to the old formality 
of schooldays. “Please, sir, might I go now?” 

They shook hands at the door. 

“You'll be called tomorrow. And thank you.” 

Sir Kingsley waited im the room for a lew minutes and 
slipped down, to the bar for a drink and a half-hour’s tall 
before he tao disappeared into the crowded street, of 

n. 

He have been startled beyond words if he’d known the 
olan which germinated in the Prime Minister’s mind a8 
they talked. Among other things, it involved double agents, 
arson, murder, and assorted mayhem, not against other 
Englishmen (that would be a criminal act, old boy) but 
against a clearly-defined enemy (all’s fair in love and 
war). 

ie initial plan was expanded and refined half a dozen 
times that day and overnight as a team of M-2 agents 
struggled to meet a Tuesday noon deadline. Prime Minister 
Shears saw it at eleven A.M. and invited President Farn- 
shaw to cross the hall for a chat. An hour later, a grimly 
smiling president went back to his desk, having fully 
acreed to coded orders being sent to Triton submarines 
cruising Arctic waters north of Russia, to three others 
cruising the Northern Pacific, and to American aircraft 
carriers. Most of the United States of America might no 
longer exist, but, by God, there were times when what was 
left could be useful. 

Sir Kingsley got his orders—by a courier in bowler hat 
and brolly. He was to decline the offer, citing government 
obligations he could not postpone, but if the Russians were 
willing, he’d send his principal assistant for a month. At 
the end of that time, if Povlowa and Harrison Saunders 
had not solved the problem, Sir Kingsley would undertake 
to make the journey himself, Meanwhile, he would be 
available for consultation by telephone. 

Saunders was to leave by whatever trasport the Russians 
provided as soon as they wanted him to do so. His instruc- 
tions would be provided to him verbally by an agent who 
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would also brief Sir Kingsley separately on what he needed 
now tO handle telephone calls trom Russia. 

The Russians hesitated only two minutes (long enough 
for operators on an open line to Moscow to ask a question 
and get back an answer) before accepting Sir Kingsley’s 
offer. Curious, Sir Kingsley called Barclay’s Bank just be- 
fore three o’clock and heard the manager say, “Yes, Sir 
Kingsley, 2 deposit of £100,000 was made to your ac- 
count just a few minutes ago. Do you wish me to. . . no? 

very well, Sir Kingsley, thank you for calling,” 
** The Russians wanted Saunders to leave that evening, 
but he pleaded work he had to finish and undertook to be 
ready by noon Wednesday. As he was one of half a dozen 
passengers on a Russian jet, he suspected it had been 
waiting for him. 

That kind of attention worried him. He thought, as he 
kissed his wife goodbye and commiserated with her at the 
abrupt end of their long-planned vacation, that it was a 
less than even chance he’d ever see England again however 
things turned out. 

The M-2 agent had been devastatingly blunt. “We're 
asking you to commit arson and murder in a foreign coun- 
try where people disappear alarmingly often, and to steal 
their most precious state secret. Your security lies in the 
fact that they are desperately anxious to develop a plague 
vaccine and that they believe Sir Kingsley is the man who 
can help them do it. Just make sure they don’t develop a 
vaccine while you’re there. Once they have it, they'll de- 
stroy ali traces of those who worked on ae 

Saunders tried to be light-hearted. “It’s a bit like build- 
ing a Pharoah’s tomb, isn’t it?” 

That didn’t go over with the agent. “If that’s all it was,” 
he said, “I wouldn’t be bothering you. What were talking 
about is the possible survival of mankind.” 

Saunders memorized his instructions, repeated them 
back twice before the agent was satisfied, and left to finish 
packing. He assumed the agent had referred to mankind’s 
survival in the sense that a vaccine would prevent its pos- 
sible destruction. What he didn’t know and what the agent 
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didn’t know was that Prime Minister Shears wag full 
aware of the Russian situation from several sources, y 
From an Australian ham radio operator who'd had ¢ 
e 
good sense to flick on a recorder when Gene Arnpriop, 
broadcast began, he had an almost full transcript of the 
conversation. 

From an agent in Russia he knew independently thay 
Povlowa was close to developing a vaccine and, indeed 
that an approach could be expected to Sir Kingsley Moore 
by the Russians. Far from being surprised, as he had in. 
dicated, the Prime Minister had been expecting Sir Kings. 
ley’s call some time during the summer. 

From British diplomats in Moscow he knew that Josef 
Rapaki was upsetting applecarts in the Soviet hierarchy 
and that, given half a chance, the present regime could be 
overthrown. He noted in his diary a thought he hoped 
future generations would appreciate—that diplomats were 
like armies, terribly expensive and almost useless until one 
needed them, when they were priceless. Outside diplomatic 
channels, other agents in Russia confirmed the diplomatic 
assessments that Russia was ripe for another revolution, 
aot to a rampant capitalism by any means, but to a more 
realistic and democratic socialism. | 

From several monitoring systems he knew of the nuclear 
bombs exploded on Denver and Colorado Springs. From 
agents he knew why they had been dropped. The British 
had broken Russian codes, so he also knew that Gene had 
survived the Denver blasts and was still on his way north. 

From diplomats also, he’d had several indications there 
was tremendous pressure on Sulorin. The man showed the 
strain in many ways, particularly in having aged notice- 
ably in a few months, just as President Nixon had some 
years before during the Watergate hearings. 

Most imporiant of all, he’d had carefully disguised Dut 
nevertheless direct contact with Joseph Rapaki and had 
offered any help asked in a coup d’état to overthrow 
Sulorin. 

Taken altogether, it was a challenging package. Like 
flya Sulorin, but for different reasons, he believed a vac- 
cine was the key to success. Given that, he might be able 
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ensure not only the survival of mankind, but also of 
mocracy: Without it, democracy might disappear fol- 
de ed rather soon by mankind. 

at? and President Farnshaw talked about it late Wed- 
nesday over a glass of sherry (the President still preferred 
pourbon but had come to like the dry, almost astringent 
sherry fancied by the Prime Minister), 

“We'll just have to wait and see... and it might not 
hurt, Mr. President, if we said a prayer or two as well. Or 
do you not consider yourself to have good connections 
with the Almighty?” 

“Prime Minister, I shall do my best, but my pipeline is 
rather clogged these days from disuse,” 

They laughed at their own sallies. Each of them, how- 
ever, would have been pleased to know that the other, 
when curled under the sheets before falling asleep, had 
quite seriously composed a prayer both sincere and heart- 
felt. Neither believed in a god who peered from behind the 
clouds at man’s lusts and put down a black mark at every 
fornication or lie, but each believed that there might well 
be an intelligence permeating the universe so all-encom- 


passing that it might well receive messages from men. 
They needed a little insurance. 


Gene and Al, meanwhile, were prowling around the 
Comox-Courtenay area, looking for a boat they could use 
along the coast to Skagway. At high speed, a boat left an 
easily-identifiable rooster tail. What they needed was a 
boat which would cruise slowly. Yet there might be times 
when speed was essential. It needed to be small, so it would 
not show in aerial or satellite photographs, yet they would 
have to live in it for several weeks. It was almost a thou- 
sand miles to Prince Rupert and several hundred more to 
Skagway. To avoid that telltale rooster tail, they'd have 
to cruise well under ten knots. At say eighty miles a day, 
it would take two weeks, assuming no delays. They'd have 
to stop for supplies occasionally, certainly for fuel. It 
would be all of three weeks. The wide-beamed pleasure 
craft they ignored. Fishing boats were too large. Gene 
thought they should find something under twenty feet. 
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They finally chose a wooden fishing boat, about twenty. 
two feet long, with a cabin forward, two bunks, and con. 
siderable stowage space. The engine was a sturdy £a8oline 
unit, which they soon had turning over smoothly, The 
stocked it with food, camping gear, sleeping bags, inseg 
repellent, five-gallon gasoline cans in neat rows qo 
either side, rifles, ammunition, backpacks for the hike 
from Skagway over the mountains to Whitehorse, consider. 
able reading material from a library, axes, a couple of 
chain saws, a case of wine, and another of rum, rye, vodka, 
and scotch. se tana 

“Might as well enjoy a variety,” said Al. 

As they were about to leave, Gene suddenly had an 
idea. If he could build a unit of some kind to carry wate; 
over the engine without getting it wet, he could dissipate 
engine heat so a heat sensor couldn’t detect it. He was 
convinced that was how the Russians had found the air. 
craft below Denver... they’d never have found him go 
quickly with photographs alone. 7 

It didn’t take long to design a simple but effective unit, 
First he built a shallow wooden box with a sheet metal 
lining which would overlap the engine by a foot fore and 
aft, and several inches port and starboard, leaving just 
enough room to walk past. In a length of heavy plastic 
pipe he mounted a water pump, powering it from the 
engine battery. Trailing over the side, it filled the box in a 
few minutes. Another length of hose drained the box over 
the port side. 

Much of the engine heat was absorbed by the water and 
discharged over the side. What was left was dissipated 
beyond the box. It was a Rube Goldberg contraption, but 
it worked. They set off in high spirits, Al still didn’t know 
what Gene planned, but there was excitement enough. He 
didn’t really care. 

They were out in the Strait of Georgia an hour when 
Gene had another bright idea. Back at Courtenay, he 
found a sheet of one-inch waterproof plywood and trim- 
med it to fit the boat’s stern a mere two inches above the 
waterline. It projected behind the boat three feet and a 
foot on either side. With a boat hoist, they raised the 
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*, stern 2 couple of feet out of the water while they 


nese q the plywood in place with strips of steel and 
faste® 


Heavy lag bolts. : | 
taunched on their voyage once more, they found ag 


—e had hoped that the plywood reduced their wake con- 
Gent “Now we can make a little better time with 
‘gerably. | ’ we UEC witnout 
‘eaving a Wake and without betraying ourselves. Radar 
vefiects poorly off a wooden vessel, And if we dodge 
chrough the islands enough they aren t likely to find us by 

notographs either. I think we Ml get there just fine,” 

They did, too, except for a few delays, one caused by 
engine trouble as they crossed Queen Charlotte Sound. 
They kept the engine going long enough to turn back to 
Allison Harbour, where Gene tried for two days to teplace 
a burned-out bearing, then gave up and spent two more 
days pulling out the engine and putting in another he 
found in a marine supply store. He also took time to fasten 
more tightly what he called his “patented engine heat sup- 
pressor” and “patented rooster-tail suppressor.” 

Wherever possible, they avoided what had been the 
main ship channel up the inland passage, on the theory 
that if the Russians had ships watching for them, they’d 
be safer among the small islands than in the main channel. 
They did use the main channel to go up to Ocean Falls, 
which had been a pulp-mill town largely abandoned before 
the plague finished the job, and filled up with gasoline be- 
fore returning to play hide-and-seek among the islands. 

Poring over marine charts, Gene decided the Finlayson 
Channel, east of Princess Royal Island, was far too nar- 
tow and far too long (about eighty miles) to nsk using, 
sheltered though it was. They’d have to slip around Price 
Island to the west, cross Laredo Sound, and use Laredo 
Channel to get among the islands south of Prince Rupert. 
It was that or go west of Aristazabal Island, which was a 
thirty-five-mile stretch of open sea. 

As they started into it, however, Gene was nervous and 
irritable, He swore at Al twice over trivial incidenis, said 
he was sorry a few minutes later, and within the hour was 
literally screaming at the young man because he'd bumped 
the heat supressor and spilled a little water on the engine. 
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Al said mildly, “Well, maybe I'd better get of 
Rupert after all. I could drive back through the 
long before winter comes,” and went back to 
lunch, 

Gene stared after him a long time, memories of 
incidents with Jan vivid in his mind. “Whenever Tan ‘o 
that way with me, it was because I was twitchy , , . aT 
was twitchy because something was wrong with me 
and something was wrong with me because there ras 
something wrong elsewhere.” 

He shouted forward. “There’s something wrong. [Pm 
heading for shore.” 

When they got there, he felt silly, rather childish. 

“I’m sorry, Al, when something's bothering me I ge 
bitchy. I don’t know what it is, but I've got a sixth sense 
that I’ve learned not to ignore. Let’s have lunch here ang 
’ll think about it.” 

Later he said, “I’m just fussed about going through that 
Laredo Strait. There’s no reason. I’m just fussed. You stay 
here. I’m going to hike up the shore a bit and have a look 
around that next point of land. You stay here for two 
hours. If I’m not back then, you come along the shore and 
watch for me. Okay?” 

Al shrugged. “Sure. I'll have a swim.” 

Rifle over one shoulder and binoculars around his neck, 
Gene strode along the rocky beach at a good pace. He 
had gone about six or seven miles, the two hours was 


at Pringg 
Mou Ntaing 
Preparing 


Similar 


ov JE”) eee ee — ata.. 


about up, and he guessed Al would be along in about an- © 


other hour if he kept walking, when he stopped dead. 
There was something dark in the strait ahead. | 

Bracing the binoculars on a driftwood stump, he 
searched the water for a long time before he found the 
dark pencil again. There it was, just as he’d feared, a sub- 
marine periscope swinging back and forth as it searched 
the passage north. He looked as long as he dared, but there 
appeared not to be another. Keeping as low as he could, 
he got into the woods, worked his way back to the nearest 
point, returned to the beach and ran south as fast as he 
could. In half an hour he saw the boat (funny, he thought, 
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we never bothered to name it) and waved his jacket 
yg high rock. 
aa ‘urned toward shore instantly, 

On board, he told Al what he'd seen and turned south 
_myltancously. “I don’t think he’s moving. He’s just sit- 
ee there waiting. We'll find a cove and think about it.” 
mee behind a tiny island, they had another meal. Al still 
seemed content to be hunted without knowing why and 
Gene was willing to leave it at that. 

“There’s really no way around them,” Gene said. 
“«That’s why they chose this place. Finlayson Channel is so 
narrow it’s almost like a river and they'll be monitoring it, 
The west side of this island is open to the Pacific and 
they'll have radar and patrols there too. We just can’t go 
through any of those three routes. We just can’t. And 
they can wait longer than we can.” 

It was Al who came up with the answer. “Why don’t 
we go back and turn up Laredo Inlet? We could abandon 
’ the boast just north of Parry Mountain and waik across 
Princess Royal Island to Surf Inlet. There’s a dam there 
and certainly other boats we can use. That mountain is 
only thirty-five hundred feet high, so it can’t be much of 
a climb over to Surf Inlet. It’s, what, ten miles?” 

Gene treated Al with new respect. He’d been so locked 
in to his gadget-laden boat he hadn’t considered abandon- 
ing it. Of course the boy was right. They’d chug-chug out 
of Surf Inlet and turn north, leaving behind the submarine 
and anything else in the Pacific or in Finlayson Channel. 

“Great thinking, my friend, great thinking. I’m doubly 
sorry now I was so bitchy this morning.” 

Al shook his head. “If it means you'll find things ahead 
like that, by all means stay bitchy.” 

They scuttled southeast for several miles, then turned 
northeast and ran up Laredo Inlet. Next morning they 
packed some food, carried the good ritles and a few tools 
and had walked to Surf Inlet by noon. By the second 
morning they were headed north again, a motor-heat sup< 
pressor in operation (this time over a pair of outboards ) 
and an improved rooster tail supressor also working well 
(this one was simply a sheet of plywood tied to the ster 
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so the leading edge was well above the water and the 
trailing edge bounced along, flattening out the smay 
waves). It didn’t work as well as the original, but they 
avoided travelling when the water was glassy smooth 
(which it was seldom) and it was no matter, 

They reached Skagway, where the railway began, with. 
out incident. It was more than a hundred miles to White. 
horse. but they felt able to make it in a week or so. Gene 
thought they'd be safer along the railway than along the 
highway. It would be almost impossible to find two hikers 
along the edge of a railway right of way by aerial photo- 
graphs. The boat ride up the coast had been the risky part. 
Tt should be easier going from here on and with luck 
they’d make Whitehorse in a week. 

Gene did. Al didn’t. 

Having climbed to White Pass, they were on their way 
down the far side of the mountain, Al leading, when the 
railway bed suddenly exploded. Gene flopped to the 
ground as dirt, stones, and shrapnel flew. For a moment, 
he didn’t know whether he was being bombed from the 
air, the target of artillery fire, or among landmines. After a 
couple of minutes and no further explosions, he guessed 
it was a land mine. Warily moving along the railway ties 
to avoid mines which might be planted in a cluster, he got 
within ten feet of Al. The boy’s body was bleeding in a 
dozen places. His left leg had been blown off at the hip 
and was several feet away. His left hand lay in the grass 
nearby. The body didn’t even twitch, though Al was still 
breathing. ) 

Two instincts clashed, one to get closer and succor the 
dying boy, the other to get the hell out of there while the 
going was good. Al was clearly unconscious. No torniquet 
or bandage could staunch those wounds. 

He said, “I’m sorry, Al,” and turned away. 

As he ran back down the track, carefully touching only 
the ties, it occured to him that the body lying there was 
the best evidence the Russians could want that they’d 
finally killed the man who wanted to kill them. He felt a 
sudden elation. “By God, that'll fool them. They will be 
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ey’ve got me.” It was tough on Al, but since it had 
sure ened, it would work to his advantage. 
hag they let aerial photographs give them the evidence 
ney © anted, he was home free. If they landed someone to 
“neck ene body, as they obviously had landed someone to 
‘ant the mines, they'd soon find they had a twenty- 
p ar-old instead of a forty-five-year-old body on their 
on ds. Then they'd start looking again. 
Well, he'd been alone before and had lost friends be- 


£0re. He'd manage. 


XIV 





The afternoon Al died, Harrison Saunders was wondering 
‘f he would die. He had spent three weeks in Pavlowa’s 
laboratories and had learned much. There was no doubt 
the laboratory had a plague culture. Its brutally fast and 
lethal effects on chimpanzees emphasized both how quickly 
people had died in North and South America and how 
impossible it would be to stop if it ever appeared in Eu- 
rope, Asia or Africa. The Russians had trouble maintain- 
ing a supply of animals. 

Saunders didn’t know about Eugene Arnprior and. his 
intentions but he knew that the sooner a vaccine was 
developed against the accidental spread of the plague, the 
better it would be for mankind in general and Harrison 
Saunders in particular. 

What was distressing Saunders was the sealed and 
double-sealed vial he carried in his breast pocket. In it 
was a culture of the plague which would survive in bits 
of chimpanzee tissue for about forty-eight hours. After 
that it would be useful for research, but of not much 
value in developing a vaccine. He had two acute problems. 
First, he had to be desperately careful not to bump into 
anything or anybody, lest the precious vial break, in which 
case he would be dead in minutes, as would the rest of the 
world in a few days or a week or two. Second, he had to 
find a way to get back to Britain well inside forty-eight 
hours, so the culture he carried could be injected into ex- 
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tesaidl animals Ps i ta il and kept alive 
ine Was Gcvcejoped. 
while 4 planar unity to steal the culture had come dden] 

The opportunity lo ste ae , me suc en y 

q he had jumped at the chance withou t a Clear plan how 
eer et back home. Povlowa had made it easy by his ter- 
ets RRR He was sO distracted by the pressures on 
him he could hardly talk intelligently, let alone work ef- 
factivel¥. 
gyn pene he had left the lab to take a telephone 
call from Moscow, leaving Saunders working by remote 
control with animals in the plague environment. It was 
only a few minutes’ work to snip out several specimens 
from the animals, drop them into a double-sealed vial, 
bring them out through a sterilization lock, and pocket the 
vial. a 

About noon, he told Povlowa he wanted to talk to Sir 
Kingsley. He had an idea that might work. Povlowa was 
so excited and eager, Saunders almost felt badly at what 
he was going to do. He talked to Sir Kingsley only a few 
minutes, while Povlowa stood by listening, hope and fear 
chasing each other across his face. 

“Well, that’s how I see it, Sir Kingsley. I’ve really gone 
about as far as I can go.” Fear crossed Povlowa’s face. 
“They really do need you here and I’m sure that a week 
or two’s work under your direction would solve the prob- 
lem.” Hope appeared on the Russian scientist’s face. “But 
you have to be back in England in ten days?” Fear re- 
turned. “Well, if I flew back today and took over the 
laboratory work there and the plane waited for you to 
come here tomorrow, that would give you about ten days.” 
Hope returned. Saunders was tempted to make up aes 
800d-news-bad-news sequences just to watch Povlowa's 
face, but he knew the call would be monitored and it was 

y jokes. 
geo if pregnant yd ion out for a week Crem, and get 
things started, I could come back and finish later. 
Povlowa’s head was nodding aaa es , 
“Sir Kingsley, how would sph : eh ar — ef ge 
the same plane brought you back tomorrow! 
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week we could switch again and you'd still be back fo 
your engagement.” 

y drt was nodding his head vigorously, but Saunderg 
asked the question anyway. 

“Do you think your government would make a plane 
available for me to fly back today and bring Sir Kingsley 
here tomorrow?” 

The thin face was wreathed in smiles. “Of course, of 
course. It will not be a problem.” 

While they waited for a car, Saunders said he’d leave 
his bag in his room because he’d be back in a week and 
there’d be no point in carrying it home. Both Povlowa and 
Saunders knew that he would never be back, but each had 
q different reason for thinking so. The Russian knew Sir 
Kingsley would simply disappear when he’d made his con- 
tribution to Russian progress. The Englishman knew there 
wouldn’t be a laboratory standing if he did return. The 
M-2 agent had been most explicit about the special way to 
close the lock on the suitcase to actuate the thin slabs of 
powerful explosive and incendiary material built into the 
sides of the scientist’s baggage. If that failed, American 
missiles on Triton subs would take out the laboratory. 

Saunders was touched when Povlowa handed him an 
enormous bouquet of roses to take to his wife. The little 
man scurried back to his car and was whisked off to the 
laboratory. The guards were impassive and the formalities 
minor, but Saunders sat with a knot in his stomach and a 
hand casually but protectively cupped over his breast 
pocket until they were airborne. 

Sir Kingsley met him at the airport, assured embassy 
officials and the crew he would return the next morning 
for the flight to Russia and led Harrison off to his car. 
Only when they were driving out of the airport did Har- 
rison speak. 

“D’ve got it, Sir Kingsley. I’ve got it. Right here in my 
pocket. You’ve never looked at a more terrified man and 
never will again, I’m sure. Please drive carefully.” 

“Took ahead, look ahead.” 

A long black limousine led the way and another trailed 
behind, It was most inconspicuous, but it was effective. 


| 
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the vial was safely in its sealed environment and 
agri about to open it for an injection into the first of 
e * perimental animals, Harrison blew a breath out of 
the Fed cheeks and shook his colleague’s hand. 
sat ally, I didn’t expect to come out of that place alive, 
+. Kin sley.” ; ‘ 
of tok was some doubt in our minds here, too, I might 
say, but you made it, Sir Harrison, and we are all erate- 


rr beg your pardon?” 


“Oh, didn’t I tell you? Farky recommended a knight- 
hood for you to the Queen this morning and she approved 
it immediately. Can't imagine why she was in such a hurry, 
but she was. It won’t be announced for a few weeks, but 
apparently there’s to be an odd additional perk or two for 
you as well. Now shall we get on with this?” 

They were still working several hours later when Sir 
Kingsley’s secretary interrupted. “It seemed a good time to 
bring you some food, because young Farky—I beg your 
pardon, the Prime Minister—is on the telephone.” 

“Good evening, Prime Minister. Yes, our secret agent is 
quite pleased with his new honor. No, he'll Say nothing 
until it is announced.” 

He listened a long time, then shook his head. 

“Tl tell him, Prime Minister, but I’m afraid our ex- 
pense accounts here don’t cover such things as suitcases, 
especially when it is a clear case of forgetfulness.” 

“Good night, Farky.” : 

“Well, it seems your suitcase is gone. Soon after you 
left, the Russian laboratory accidentally caught fire and 
was destroyed in an enormously fierce blaze. One of the 
American satellites happened to be in the area and took 
superb photographs during and after the fire. There’s ab- 
solutely nothing left, I’m told. Terrible thing. Now there’s 
no use in my going to Russia at all. Do you suppose | 
should phone them, or shall I just wait for them to call? I 
think Pll just wait. ; °- 99 

“Now let’s have a sandwich and get at it again. 
As they ate, he said gently, “I was also told the word is 
through from an agent of ours that Povlowa died in the 
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fire.” Sir Harrison’s head dropped and his lips purgeg « 
was a great scientist,” he said. "He 

“Yes, and I’m authorized to tell you, because Fa 
knew you'd be upset, that Povlowa was responsible ¢ 
what happened to the Americans .. . and the Canadian. 
and the South Americans. Apparently he detesteg the 
Americans because of some incident during the Vietna : 
War in which he was involved. He was more than a little 
mad. The Russian leaders were delighted when he dees. 
oped a new and deadly virus, but they hadn’t seriously ~ 
considered using it. Povlowa took it on himself to senq a 
small vial of plague culture inside a doll he airmailed to 
an American child whose parents he knew. Two continents 
were wiped out. The Russians quickly found out he haq 
done it, but they dared not punish him because they needed 
him to develop a vaccine. He was mad, Harrison, stark, 
raving mad, You and I and Farky and the M-2 agents are 
all equally guilty, but it was no more murder than any act 
of war. 

“That may not make you feel better, but at least you 
understand what had to be done. 

“Shall we get at it again?” 


While the two men worked, Ilya Sulorin was pacing the 
floor of his office in great strides, a dozen paces down, 
another to the door, another dozen back, while worried 
aides waited for the storm to subside. Obviously, it was 
going to take considerable time. 

Sulorin had personally studied the photographs of the 
body beside the railway. There was no doubt the man was 
dead. Undoubtedly it was the American. How he’d slipped 
past their submarines and radar and aircraft and satellites 
and mines and booby traps was beyond Sulorin’s under- 
standing. Somehow he couldn’t believe that they’d finally 
caught him with a simple plastic personnel mine along a 
railway track. But there was the body... he had suddenly 
snapped his fingers and ordered a medical team parachuted 
into the area. 

“Look for a wallet or a bracelet or a dogtag or some- 
thing to prove it is Arnprior. And do it at once.” When the 
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art came in Marshall ee seriously wondered 

“pethel it wouldn't be easier to shoot himself rather 

ce Sulorin. , hi 8 ai isd 

Reluctantly, he had gone to iS superior and said sim- 

y, “You were right, Ilya Sulorin. The body is that of a 

oung man of about twenty, Arnprior is still alive some- 

where.” TO his astonishment, Sulorin had merely nodded. 

“J knew it. I Knew it. Sometimes there is a devil pursuing 
gman... mine is that devil Arnprior.” 

It wasn’t until another official brought him word of the 
sre which destroyed Poviowa’s laboratory that he los: his 
cool. Now there was no chance whatever of developing a 
vaccine. Unless Arnprior was stopped, and stopped very 
soon, they were all going to die. 

What sent him into a table-pounding, window-smnashing 
rage was the additional knowledge that a Russian aircraft 
had ferried Kingsley Moore’s assistant back to England 
the morning of the fire. 


“You are no more use than warts on a sow’s tit. You 
have the brains of geese. You were halfwits in vour prime 
and you’ve got worse since. No foreigner should have 
been allowed to leave that laboratory alive. That English- 
man took a culture of the plague and all our vaccine 
knowledge back to England. Kingsley Moore is the only 
man in the world who can develop a vaccine. When he 
does, the British and the Americans will have a weapon 
More powerful than all the nuclear bombs in the world 
-- - and now thanks to your monumental stupidity, they 
have the ingredients to develop that weapon quickly.” 

le storm subsided and Ilya Sulorin was so coldly 
deliberate his people wished the rage had continued longer. 

“Igor Salidovski, you will fly to England immediately. 
You will find Moore and Harrison and kill them. You will 
also destroy their laboratory. You will spend any ney 
use any weapon, employ any people you need. Bui you 
will destroy them. Is that clear? 

““Y ex ulorin.” ee ee | 

vie tab de not succeed, Igor Salidovski, it would be 
better for you if you did not return 1a, 

“Yes, Ilya Sulorin. 


than 
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When he reached England, Salidovsk immediate] 
connoitered the laboratories of Sir Kingsley Mocie fe. 
found the parking lot empty, the lights off and doom a 
the buildings wide open. He didn’t have to investigate The 
British had moved their precious immunologist and hie 
assistant, their equipment, the plague culture, the experi. 
mental vaccines and everything else. It could be anywhere 
in the British Isles. No matter how good were the Russian 
contacts in the British government, and there were soe 
rather good ones, they had no one at a level high enough 
to be privy, directly or indirectly, to the relocation of the 
Moore laboratories, 

Ieor Salidovski went back to the Russian Embassy, sat 
down on a chair in the room he’d been given, put a Distol 
in his mouth and blew his brains out through the top of 
his head. | 

When Ilya Sulorin heard that he went back to a table. . 
thumping session that lasted longer than had his origina] — 
tantrum. | 

Sir Kingsley Moore, his assistant, and their families, 
including three nieces, husbands and children, a nephew, 
his wife and several children had disappeared, leaving jobs, 
appointments, parties, and everything else. In time, the 
police were notified by worried friends. A plainclothes 
agent called on each complainant and talked briefly, after 
which there were no further questions. A member of Par- 
liament rose to ask a question about Sir Kingsley, but he 
got no further than the first phrase of his question when 
the Prime Minister rose, asked the speaker’s indulgence, 
and said he would answer the question of the honorable 
member from Bath on the morrow. 

He never did. The honorable member from Bath did 
not ask the question again. Nor did any British newspaper 
refer to the question. In fact, Hansard did not contain the 
beginning of the question. 

About this time, however, disturbing indications began 
to manifest themselves in the corridors of the House of 
Commons about the relationship between Prime Minister 
Shears and President Farnshaw. The gossip spread rapid- 
ly through London and into the provinces. A few colura- 
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att sitatingly hinted at an unimportant rupture between 
pists itish and the Americans. Soon some of the more 
the Hoious Writers on Fleet Street were discussing the per- 
Pr alities of Prime Minister Shears (in distinctly uncom 
S jmentary terms) and President Farnshaw (obviously the 
aured party im the dispute). _ 
4 After a few days, the Prime Minister’s office told Lon- 
on newsmen there was no substance to the speculation. 
Considering the difficult circumstances of recent years, 
everyone In the British government was making strenuous 
efforts to accommodate every wish of the Americans. 

The Prime Minister was quoted as saying, “We are on 
the best of terms with our American colleagues and we 
are functioning effectively together under the terms laid 
down by President Ruston.” 

When President Farnshaw was available for public com- 
ment, he repeated similar platitudes. 

A week later, the President made a secret visit to Bonn 
for talks with German Chancellor Emil Haeckel. He was 
back in London before hints of the visit reached the press. 
It made headlines for a day, but there was neither con- 
firmation nor denial from any source and the story died. 

The Economist discoursed learnedly on the complexities 
of the relationships between a President without a country 
and a Prime Minister who had suddenly been required to 
assume the mantle of world democratic leadership which 
had been Britain’s in the late eighteenth century, through- 
out the nineteenth century, and well into the twenticth 
century. Their conclusion was that despite obvious {fric- 
tion, the alliance would survive. 

President Farnshaw thereupon created new headlines by 
openly returning to Bonn, where he had long talks with 
the German Chancellor. There might be political and 
economic unity among the European Community, but each 
country was still pursuing national ob) ectives. Obviously 
the Germans were interested in sheltering the homeless 
Americans, and at a private reception Herr Haeckel re- 
ferred to the millions of Germans who had helped pop- 

ulate the United States during the past century or two. 
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Ilya Sulorin watched with great interest and growin 
hopefulness. If the British and Americans split, it would 
enormously strengthen the Russian position. Alone, Brita; : 
was a second-rate power. In the turmou of a realignmens 
of power, the Americans would be more than usually yol. 


nerable. 

He sensed an opportunity which might offset in some 
measure what he believed to be the British possession of 
the plague culture and a potential vaccine. 

He was therefore both suspicious and interested when 
the British ambassador presented himself one afternoon by 
appointment and indicated with the most uncharacteristic 
deviousness that Prime Minister Shears was having some 
difficulty with his American partners. He was not commit- 
ting Her Majesty's government in any way, but the pos- 
sibility of an alliance between Russia and Britain, to offset 
a possible similar alliance between the Germans and the 
Americans, was a matter which might be discussed further, 

Ilya Sulorin played it cool, but not too cool. His military 
people had not found Eugene Armnprior and the available 
time might not be too great. He suggested, with obvious 
formality and considerable reluctance, that there might m- 
deed be talks, though in light of British statements about 
Russia in the past he found it difficult to imagine they 
could ever look on Russians as allies. The British ambas- 
sador reminded the Russian secretary that the British and 
Russians had been allies more than once, notably in deteat- 
ing both Napoleon and Hitler. The conversation ended on 
the note that future talks might be possible. Lord Morley 
told the Prime Minister in code that the Russians were 
most anxious to talk. Ilya Sulorin told no one about the 
British move. | 

President Farnshaw triggered the next move by retiring 
to an estate he’d acquired in the country and missing 
several important meetings in London, including a plan- 
ning session on the phases of a future return to continental 
United States. There was open press speculation about the 
president's actions, more hints about a possible rupture 
Anglo-American relations, and considerable scurrying 
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_. British and American government offices in Lon- 
yt 10 
ab0 


don a Minister Shears sent Lord Morley back to the 
prime leader with an invitation to come to London to 
Russi matters of mutual interest. Sulorin demurred, say- 
disouss re were not enough matters of substance for such 
ing WE" at that time. Lord Morley said, ever so politely 
g meeting I had te: finial ee 
«put, Mr. Secretary, | had not quite finished. The Prime 
vautet also asks me to tell you that if you would come 
some time soon, he would like you and such of your prin- 
cipal colleagues as you cared to bring with you to be 
among the first to receive innoculations of the vaccine our 
researchers have developed against the plague.” 
When Sulorin opened his mouth to make the 
response, Lord Morley continued, “The: Prime Minister 
regrets he does not at this time feel able to send enough 
vaccine to Russia to innoculate you and your associates 
here. 1 would be less than frank, Mr. Secretary, if I did 
not point out that possession of such a vaccine is a great 
asset to any nation today, and Her Majesty’s government 
is not prepared to risk other nations acquiring it now.” 
Sulorin had great difficulty keeping his temper. What he 
wanted to do more than anything else was smash his fist 
into the ambassador’s urbane face and pound it to a bloody 
pulp. For a moment, it was a possibility. But he forced 
What he hoped was a smile and acknowledged the invita- 
tion as graciously as he could. | 
Three hours later, after a Politburo meeting which in- 
cluded considerable shouting and many insults, Ilya Sulorin 
stomped off to his quarters and got gloriously drunk. He 
told none of his colleagues about the vaccine development. 
Next day he told the British ambassador by telephone, 
speaking the English he could use quite effectively if he 
chose, that he would fly to England for a two-day visit two 
days hence. He hoped he would have the Prime Minister’s 
attention during most working hours of those two days, 
y had much to discuss. 
gr ae ‘denying Sulorin talked bluntly and briefly to 


several people, in particular to Josef Rapaki 2nd Marshal 
Timosegin. 


obvious 
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Rapaki he told to attend to his departmental duties ana 
fo avoid any discussions with any member of the Central 
Committee about his philosophies of government, “Yoy 
skate on thin ice, Josef Rapaki, Several people have told 
me you talk changes which Soviet democracy cannot toler. 
ate. You will be watched while [am gone ,.. shut up, I’m 
doing the talking . . . and you will make yourself ready 
for a full review of your ideas immediately on my return, 
Do I make myself understood?” 

Rapaki had not flushed. He had paled. A good sign, 
And his answer was mild enough. “Yes, Ilya Sulorin, J 
will be ready.” | 

An hour before he left for the airport he telephoned 
Marshal Timosegin. “I assume you have not found the 
American yet?” 

“Not yet, Ilya Sulorin, but we will.” 

Edgy as he had not been for many years, the Russian 
premier made the only major mistake in his ruthless clirab 
to the top of the Soviet hierarchy. Without thinking of his 
conversation with Rapaki in the context of what he was 
saying to the marshal, he spontaneously threw a challenge 
and a threat down the telephone wires. 

“Tf the American is not found and killed by the time I 
return, Marshal Timosegin, another commander will be 
found to finish the job you seem incapable of handling.” 

The next morning he was in London. 


The somewhat bedraggled American who had frustrated 
so many thousands of Russians for so many weeks mean- 
while reached Whitehorse in the Yukon. He had left the 
railway line and hiked down the mountain the remaining 
miles to Bennett on the southern tip of Lake Bennett. He 
found an aluminum boat at a trapper’s cabin, decided not 
to try to get an outboard motor working, and rowed along 
the shore the remaining distance to Carcross. There he 
sot a car running and waited for the next dawn. Avoiding 
the direct road to Whitehorse, which paralleled the aes 
way, he turned west toward Jake’s Corner and the Alaska 
Highway. Feeling certain the road was mined, he got to 
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arse by bumping and skidding, and twice upsetting, 
page edge of the gravel on the wrong side of the 

< cautiously scouted the city all af ternoon, staying 
F fe shadows, checking each new street in the downtown 
carefully. There was no sign of life... no footprints 
ah dust, no tire tracks on the mud-covered pavement, 
in marks of a broom having swept clean where men had 
ane d... nothing. 
ng te here on, he thought, it would be easy. The Yukon 
- River ran wide and deep and smooth. Further back in the 
mountains which gave it birth there were vicious 
and falls but for most of its two-thousand-mile len 
Yukon was navigable by almost any craft. 
uffed all the way to Dawson and above 
dike gold rush .. . if they could make 
could find a way down. It wouldn’t be necessary to go all 
the way by boat to the Bering Sea. Tentatively, he picked 
Fort Yukon, more than a hundred miles downriver from 
the international border between the Yukon and Alaska, 
as the place where he’d hole up for a few days to rest be- 
fore making an aircraft servicable and taking off for that 
final nine-hundred-mile dash across the Bering Sea to 
Anadyr. He wondered about Anadyr. All he knew from 
the atlas map he still carried was that there was a town, a 
mountain range, a river, and a gulf with the same name. 
Lhe population was about six thousand. The land seaward 
of the mountains was flat. There was little agriculture; it 
was too far north. There was considerable coalmining and 
a large sealing industry. It was also a port on the main sea 
route from Vladivostock through the Bering Sea and along 
the northern coast of Siberia. | | 
Two days later he had two canoes stocked with iden- 
tical gear. He’d ride in one canoe and let the current take 
him northwest, then west for hundreds of miles, towing the 
second canoe as insurance against capsizing the first. It was 
several hundred miles to Fort Yukon. No doubt the Rus- 
sians would be watching with cameras, possibly in live 
atk was no matter. Somehow he’d get there. Slip- 
ping on a Kapok jacket, he stepped into the lead canoe 


rapids 
sth the 
Steamboats had 
during the Klon- 
their way up, he 
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and pushed it away. I he second bobbed gently ang fol 
lowed obediently. ‘ 


Farquhar Shears met Ilya Sulorin at the airport and 
drove the Russian leader to Buckingham Palace fo; an 
hour’s somewhat formal conversation with the Queen, She 
told the Prime Minister later that knowing all he’d tojg 
her, she found it extremely difficult to be civil to their 
guest, let alone make polite conversation. 

“You were your usual charming self, Your Majesty,” 

“Nonsense. I’m not charming. At best I’m tolerable, ay 
worst I’m formidable. However, I did try and I hope it wi, 
be a few days before he realizes what is happening.” 

“I'm sure we can manage for a while, Your Majesty 
and I am indeed grateful to you for being willing to attend 
the state dinner tomorrow night.” | 

The Prime Minister worried when he learned the Rus. 
sjan was determined to return after forty-eight hours, but 
he could understand why. Rapaki was a threat to Sulorin’s 
internal control and Arnprior was an even greater threat 
to his nation’s survival. 

He called in aides and revised plans. 

On the second day of formal talks towards a mutual 
protection and trade agreement, Sulorin brought up the 
vaccine. “I’m curious,” he said, “how you managed to 
develop a vaccine without a living culture of the disease 
with which to work.” 

Prime Minister Shears was ready. “We located a colony 
of carriers living near Toronto,” he said, “and dropped 
messages to them from high-flying aircraft. They were 
asked to take throat smears of themselves and seal these 
in triple containers. At the same time we dropped a large 
balloon and cylinders of helium gas to inflate it. When the 
smears were sealed, they released the balloon. We let the 
balloon float free for several days, tracking it by radar, 
before we picked it out of the sky using the same tech- 
nique we use for satellite photographs. We told the car- 
riers in Ontario they'd get the first shipment of vaccine 
when we perfected it.” 

It was said in such a matter-of-fact way that the premier 
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9 wonder if Saunders had taken a 

pegatt could think of no flaw in the Story, 

Cet he asked tentatively, “have they got it yet” 
“No, we don’t have enough. So far we 


, | only have a 
nundred doses OF SO, Would you care to have yours now?” 


The premier tried once more, though he knew it was 
4 hopeless request. “We would prefer Russian doctors to 
do the injecting. Could we take the vaccine tO Our em- 
passy here? t assure you we would, , , ,” 

The Prime Minister interrupted him. “No, Mr. 
tary, we do not feel able to release any of the vac 
anyone else yet. But Her Majesty’s government co 
it a privilege to offer you the same inno 
ing this afternoon, 

Ilya Sulorin desperately wanted the vaccine se 
even more he wanted to survive if 
“Very well,” he said, “let us begin,” 


“There is enough here,” said the Prime Minister, “to do 
you, the deputy premier, and the four ministers who have 
accompanied you. Five of my cabinet ministers and I will 
be innoculated at the same time, We consider this to be 
an historic occasion, marking the beginning of the con- 
quest of the plague by those who have survived.” 

The talks continued after the doctors were finished and 
the state dinner went well. Next day there were difficulties, 
The Russian plane waiting to take their leader back to 
Moscow developed engine trouble, The British offered a 
plane, but the Russians preferred to wait for a replace- 
ment. Shortly after it arrived midafternoon, all aircraft 
were diverted from Heathrow because the British Secret 
Service said they had learned airport runways had been 
mined during the night in an attempt to destroy the Rus- 
sian plane on takeoff. 

While Premier Sulorin and his party fumed in the VIP 
lounge, elaborate searches were made along all runways, 
with scores of vehicles on the field. Half an hour before 
dusk, the premier said his party would take off anyway 
regardless of the bomb threats. : 

The airport security officer told the pilot that this wag 
not possible. 
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“I have orders to take off at once and I will do go» 

The security officer smiled. “All runways are be 
searched with special mine detectors, I will not order r 
search to end.” . . 7 

Premier Sulorin, worried and irate, talked for twan 
minutes to Prime Minister Shears before slamming down 
the phone in disgust and storming out to his limousine 
He spent the night at the Russian embassy, iN Constant 
communication with the Kremlin. Next morning, he wag 
informed by a nervous aide that the British NOW reported 
the second Russian aircraft was unserviceable. 

Ilya Sulorin mouthed the Russian equivalent of severa] 
four-letter words, ordered his ambassador to have a car 
brought around, and set off across London with the am- 
bassador and his ministers toward 10 Downing Street. The 
lone Bobby on duty was astonished to see the Russian 
premier, whom he recognized from newspaper photo- 
graphs and by the hammer and sickle on the front fender, 
charge out of his car and pound on the Prime Minister’s 
door. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the policeman politely, “but the 
Prime Minister does not receive visitors at this hour, 
Would you please come back later?” 

Sulorin demonstrated both the temper and physical 
strength for which he was noted. He glared at the bobby, 
raised his right knee to his chest, and slammed his foot 
against one of the most famous doors in the world. It flew 
open, its lock broken, and the premier strode in, shouting 
for Prime Minister Shears. 

That outwardly gentle soul was having breakfast by a 
window overlooking a courtyard. He pressed a small but- 
ton under the table and walked toward the noise in the 
front hall. Sulorin was at the far end of the hall when 
Shears opened a door halfway down. The Englishman 
raised an incredulous eyebrow. 

“Have you gone mad, Mr. Secretary?” 

Sulorin started back down the hall towards Shears but 
stopped quickly when doors opened and four men stepped 
out with automatics in their hands. 

_ He pointed to the guns and asked, “Is this the way 
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pritish Prime Minister greets the leader of aj the Rus- 
a 9 


sane en he breaks into my home, it is,” replied Shears, 

wyou may consider yourself under arrest.” 

“You cannot arrest a Russian premier, Jt 
ar between Our two nations,” 

Ww “You would be right if you were ind 
That stopped the fuming Russian. 
“What do you mean?” 

“{ think you wilt find out what I mean in the afternoon 
apers which will teport that in your absence g coup by 

Josef Rapaki and Vasili Timosegin hag taken over the 

government Of your country.” 


“You knew that was happening and you did not telj 


would mean 


eed premier,” 


me?” 

“No td 

There was a moment’s silence. Then the Prime Minister 
spoke again. 


“Llya Sulorin, because you let a madman run your 
germ-warfare experiments, six hundred million people died 
in the Americas. Some of them were my closest friends, 
My government has worked with the new government of 
Russia for many months now, waiting for an opportunity 
for them to take control. You have been so worried about 
having lost the plague culture, and so fearful that Arnprior 
[the premier started in surprise] would get to Russia, that 
you were blind to what was going on around you. 

“We did not get the plague culture from Ontario. One 
of our agents stole it from your laboratory and then set the 
building on fire, You were not given a plague vaccine here. 
That was part of a charade to keep you in Britain until a 
new government could take over in Russia. And, as you 
suspected, that was the reason your planes did ‘not take off 
yesterday, We wanted to give the new rulers of Russia all 
the time possible to consolidate their position. 

“We do not yet have a vaccine. When we do develop it, 
and we will, it will be freely distributed to all mankind, 
We will not use it for our own increased power, nor will 
our continuing good friends, the Americans. That too, was 
an elaborate hoax, for which you fell completely,” 
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Then Farquhar Shears—scion of an ancient Kentish 
line of knights and nobles, product of England's finest 
schools, a diplomat for a dozen, a politician for a score 
of years, and a gentleman in the best sense of the worg 
thoughout his life—lost his cool, Deliberately and with 
such malice he frightened himself by its intensity, he 
dressed down the huge man. 

“You are the filthiest, most revolting scum it’s ever 
been my misfortune to meet. You are cruel, egotistical] and 
utterly amoral. Under Stalin and on your own, you have 
killed ruthlessly to increase your own power. You were 
prepared to hold the whole world hostage to increase j 
even more. Several times in the past three days I have aj. 
most vomited at the table, just looking at you. You speak 
and look and act like a man, but your inhumanity is sq 
great I really wonder if you were begotten by the devil. Aj 
best, Ilya Sulorin, you are subhuman.” 

He took a deep breath. “I feel better.” With a nod to 
the agents, he added, “Take them all away. Quickly.” 

Ilya Sulorin was at least game. In the second’s pause 
as Shears finished, he made a desperate lunge. 

The agent beside him squeezed his trigger gently 
and a dart sunk an inch into the Russian’s side. He was 
still clawing after the retreating agent when the drugs took 
effect. He stared wildly around the hall, aware momen- 
tarily what was happening to him, but unable to think 
quickly enough to even attempt to do anything about it. 
Then he collapsed, unconscious. 

“Well,” said Shears, “he lived like an animal.” 

Back at his breakfast tray the Prime Minister genily 
rang a silver bell. ; 

“Martha, I’ve let this egg go cold. Would it be too 
much trouble for you to do me another?” 

The afternoon newspapers carried second-coming head 
lines. RUSSIA IN REVOLT. COUP IN RUSSIA. RUSS COUP. 

Josef Rapaki appeared on Soviet television announcing 
a change of leadership in the country. He named himself 
general secretary of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. Marshal Timosegin remained commander-in- 
chief of the army. , 
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ay new government has already decided to release 

eT cal prisoners in Russia. While we Cannot move 

all Po! and too fast, for that way lies anarchy, we can and 

100 f ake it possible for divergent views to be heard in 

will sows papers; radio and television stations in Russia. 

the ; government can survive criticism, Only bad govern- 
oS cannot tolerate the truth. 

“iS }renuous efforts will be made to increase the areas of 
aur economy where individual effort and enterprise can 
‘ynction best, while retaining all the Important aspects of 
our economy in the hands of the state. 

The new leadership would ask Britain to send Ilya 
sulorin and his colleagues back to Russia for trial on 
charges of crimes against the Russian people and against 
humanity. A long list of senior people had been removed 
from their political and economic posts. Russians listened 
impassively. They had heard of the death of Stalin, the 
overthrow of Malenkov, the removal of Khr 


ushchey, 
Brezhnev’s departure, the death of Kandansky and now 
Sulorin displaced. It mattered little to most of them, One 


dictator was much the same as another. 

Rapaki, however, frankly outlined problems facing the 
country, 

“It is not at all certain that we shall continue to survive 
indefinitely the plague which has destroyed the Americas. 
We must bend every effort to develop a vaccine which 
will immunize not only the people of Russia but also all 
people of the world against this deadly disease. One of 
your new government’s first activities will be to ask the 
cooperation of European and other Asian scientists in a 
major effort to develop such a vaccine. 

“The government I lead will immediately reassess all 
public expenditures, including those on the armed forces 
of Russia, and divert as much as possible to the common 
good of Russia’s people.” 

Russians didn’t turn out in the streets to dance. They’d 
lived too long in an atmosphere of suspicion and fear. 
Enthusiasm for the new regime might be dangerous if and 


when the new regime was replaced by another oppressive 
one. They listened, measured every word, and waited to 
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see what was really going to happen, not was said to ha 


appen. 
going to happen. — eet . a 
While they waited, the hot line between Moscow and 


London was humming. a 
The first message was from Her Majesty’s governmeny 


to the general secretary of the party's Central Committee _ 








HER MAJESTYS GOVERNMENT EXTENDS Format. | 
RECOGNITION TO THE NEW GOVERNMENT OF THe 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. THE PRIMR . 
MINISTER OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT EXTENDg | 
HIS PERSONAL BEST WISHES TO THE GENERAL Skc. | 
RETARY. THE PRIME MINISTER WILL MEET THE GEN. | 
ERAL SECRETARY AT ANY PLACE DESIGNATED, THE | 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES BELIEVES THAT | 
WITH THE CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA THE 
TIME HAS COME FOR HIS GOVERNMENT TO RECON- | 
STITUTE ITSELF AND TO FUNCTION INDEPENDENTLY 
AGAIN, IT BEING OUR COMMON BELIEF THAT THE 
DEFENSIVE POSTURE WHICH REQUIRED OUR POLITICAL 
UNION IS NO LONGER NECESSARY. THE PRESIDENT 
WILL THEREFORE SEND HIS OWN MESSAGE OF HIS 
GOVERNMENT'S INTENTIONS TO YOU DIRECTLY. 











_ 


The answer began formally enough. 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE CENTRAL COM- 
MITTEE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY APPRECIATES 
THE PROMPT RECOGNITION OF THE CHANGE OF 
LEADERSHIP IN THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST RE- 
PUBLICS. 


Then the tone changed significantly. 


ACTUALLY, IT WAS NOT NECESSARY FOR THERE TO 
BE A FORMAL RECOGNITION ON YOUR PART BECAUSE 
THEORETICALLY THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT HAS 
NOT CHANGED. THERE IS MERELY A NEW PERSON AS 
SECRETARY OF AN EXISTING GOVERNMENT. [| REALIZE 
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ARE QUITE AWARE OF THAT BUT ARR 
ie TO EXTEND A FRIENDLY HaANp. 
iv 1T WILL BE ACCEPTED ENTHUSIASTICALLY. as 
a CAN IMAGINE, WE HAVE MANY PROBLEMS, IT 
as NOT BE POSSIBLE TO MEET YOU EITHER HERE 


oR IN LONDON FOR SOME TIME BUT I WILL ARRANGE 
SOMETHING AS SOON AS I CAN, 


24) 
MAKING AN 
YOU CAN BR 


Prime Minister Shears smiled broadly. 


THE AMERICAN MOVE IS A wisp 
COUNTRY IS TO BE REBUILT THEY 
THEIR OWN. WHEN THEIR MESSAG 
REPLY THAT THEY CAN PROCEED 
THEIR COUNTRY AS SOON AS A VAC 
WITHOUT ANY WORRY ABOUT R 
WE HAVE ALL WE CAN DO TO DEVELOP THIS VAST 
NATION OF OURS AND I INTEND TO SER WR DO SO. 

ABOUT THE VACCINE, I UNDERSTAND You ARE WELL 
ALONG THE WAY TO SUCCESS, IN THE LIGHT OF OUR 
PAST PERFORMANCE, IT’S UNDERSTANDABLE THAT 
YOU MIGHT NOT WANT OUR HELP, BUT IF YOU ASK, 
ANY OF OUR PEOPLE YOU WANT WILL BE MADE AVAIL- 
ABLE. 

I AM TERRIBLY WORRIED ABOUT THE AMERICAN 
ARNPRIOR ABOUT WHOSE PROGRESS I AM SURE YOU 
ARE FULLY INFORMED. HE DOES NOT KNOW OF Nor 
DO I EXPECT HE WOULD PAY ANY ATTENTION TO THE 
CHANGES WHICH HAVE TAKEN PLACE HERE. DESPITE 
THE EFFORTS OF THE ENTIRE SOVIET ARMED FORCES, 
HE HAS CROSSED THE CONTINENT, WORKED HIS WAY 
UP THE COAST AND EVADED SEVERAL ATTEMPTS TO 
INTERCEPT HIM EVEN AFTER HE WAS LOCATED AND 
LOST MORE THAN ONCE. HE IS NOW BELIEVED TO BE 
SOMEWHERE IN THE YUKON, HEADING WEST EITHER 
ALONG THE ALASKA HIGHWAY OR DOWN THR YUKON 
RIVER. COULD YOU COMPOSE A MESSAGE TO BE 
DROPPED BY AIR TO TELL HIM WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
IN RUSSIA AND URGE HIM TO RETURN TO THE UNITED 


ONE. IF THEIR 
MUST STAND on 
E COMES I WILL 
WITH COLONIZING 
CINE IS DEVELOPED 
USSIA’S INTENTIONS. 
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STATES UNTIL YOUR VACCINE IS READY? THIs Is ENoR. 
MOUSLY URGENT BECAUSE IF HE CROSSES THE BERING 
STRAIT ALL OF ASIA, EUROPE AND AFRICA COULD pp 
DESTROYED BEFORE YOUR VACCINE BECOMES Avajy. 
ABLE. - 


After consultation with Presdent Farnshaw, Prime Miy 
sister Shears sent back a prompt reply. r 


AS FAST AS LEAFLETS CAN BE PRINTED AND FLOWN 
OVER THE YUKON AND ALASKA, WITH CONCENTRATION 
ON THE ALASKA HIGHWAY AND THE YUKON RIVER 
THEY WILL BE DROPPED BY RAF AND USAF AIRCRAF t. 
THEY WILL BE WORDED AS FOLLOWS, 


Eugene Arnprior: The President of the United 
States has’ re-established the Government of The 
United States as a separate and sovereign government, 
This step has been taken because there has been a 
change in the government of Russia, Josef Rapaki. 
has taken over from Ilya Sulorin and has begun great 
reforms including freeing all political prisoners. The 
Prime Minister of Britain has scientists working on 
cultures of the plague to develop a vaccine which will 
allow the government of the United States to recol- 
onize continental United States. The new government 
of Russia has said it will be too busy with tts own 
internal reforms to be concerned with preventing the 
redevelopment of United States. The new government 
of Russia has told the Prime Minister of Britain and 
the President of the United States about their efforts 
to prevent you from reaching continental Russia. 
They have asked our help in persuading you to return 
io the United States and to await development of @ 
plague vaccine, expected this year. Whatever crimes 
have been committed against you and yours were not 
the work of the present government of Russia. Please 
do not jeopardize the efforts of your President to 
recolonize The United States by persisting in your 
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rmination to punish the Russian leaders who have 
deter d you so much unhappiness. Iyq Sulorin and 
ca inisters are in custody in Britain and will face 
wf in Russia for their crimes, If you will listen to 
any shortwave broadcast you will learn of these 
hanges in the world Situation, As an American, ] 
beg you to return to continental United States and 
let us know where you settle so we can work together 
io rebuild our country, 
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Sydney Farnshaw 
President 


United States Of America 


YOU ARE FREE TO HAVE THIS PRINTED AND TO DROP 
ANY NUMBER OF THESE LEAFLETS ANYWHERE YOu 
THINK ARNPRIOR MAY BR. 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF BRITAIN AND UNITED STATES 
WILL COOPERATE FULLY WITH you IN ANY EFFORT 
NECESSARY TO PREVENT ARNPRIOR FROM REACHING 
THE ASIAN MAINLAND IF HE PERSISTS IN HIS EFFORTS, 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN AIRCRAFT CARRIERS AND LONG 
RANGE AIRCRAFT ARE BEING MOVED INTO THE AREA 
FOR ANY ACTION JOINTLY CONSIDERED NECESSARY. DO 
YOU CONCUR? 

FURTHER, WE ARE WORRIED ABOUT WHAT MUST 
BE DONE IF ARNPRIOR DOES SLIP PAST THE SHIPS AND 
PLANES ATTEMPTING TO INTERCEPT HIM. IF HE 
REACHES THE ASIAN MAINLAND, HIS LOCATION WILL 
BE IMMEDIATELY KNOWN BY THE PLAGUE VICTIMS HE 
WILL INFECT. IS IT POSSIBLE TO ESTABLISH IN AD- 
VANCE WHAT STEPS WE CAN TAKE TOGETHER TO 
ISOLATE THAT PORTION OF THE ASIAN MAINLAND? 


The Russian reply clattered into the conference room 
in less than an hour. 


“Rapaki is a fast man with the decisions,” commented 
Shears. 


He and Farnshaw read the message together as it ap- 
peared in translation on their teletype, 
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MILLIONS OF LEAFLETS WILL BE CIRCULATED py. 
ACTLY LIKE YOURS AS FAST AS THEY CAN RE PRINTED 
HERE. I CONCUR FULLY IN THE MOVEMENT or YOUR 
FORCES INTQ THE AREA. OUR ARMED FORCES ARR 
REING ORDERED TO WORK CLOSELY WITH YOUR 
FORCES WHEREVER ENCOUNTERED. SENIOR MILITARY 
PEOPLE FROM MOSCOW ARE ALREADY EN ROUTE To 
ENGLAND TO LIAISON WITH YOUR PEOPLE. I SuGGEsT 
YOU SEND SIMILAR PEOPLE HERE AS QUICKLY AS you 
CAN. 

IF ARNPRIOR GETS TO ASIAN MAINLAND THERE WILL 
BE NO HOPE UNLESS WE ACT QUICKLY, IT WILL BE A 
TOUGH DECISION FOR A NEW GOVERNMENT TO MAKE, 
BUT WE WILL MAKE IT. OUR MILITARY PEOPLE MUST 
WORK TOGETHER TO ESTABLISH ZONES INTO WHICH 
YOUR AND OUR REPEAT YOUR AND OUR NUCLEAR MiISe- 
SILES MUST BE DROPPED TO STERILIZE THE ENTIRE 
AREA WHERE ARNPRIOR LANDS. ACTION MUST BE IM-= 
MEDIATE ON RECEIPT OF INFORMATION HE HAS 
REACHED MAINLAND. I TRUST SUCH AN EXTREME MEA-« 
SURE WILL NOT BE NECESSARY, BUT WE MUST PLAN 
FOR IT. YOUR MISSILES ALONE WOULD BE UNACCEPT- 
ABLE TO THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. OUR MISSILES ALONE 
WOULD BE UNACCEPTABLE TO THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. 
WE MUST ACT TOGETHER, 


For the second time in two days, Prime Minister Far- 
quhar Shears did something he’d never done before in his 
adult life. Yesterday he had blown his cool at Sulorin. 
Today his eyes filled with tears. “My God, Syd, I think 
we may make it yet. Did you pray the other night?” 

The President didn’t trust himself to talk. He just 
nodded. 

“Maybe someone heard, Syd. Maybe someone heard.” 

He wiped his eyes to read the rest of the message. 


CHINA IS A PROBLEM BUT I THINK THE PREMIER Js 
A REALIST. WOULD YOU AGREE TO A TRANSCRIPT OF 
ALL THESE MESSAGES BEING SENT TO HIM AND To 
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ING INVITED TO LIAISON WITH THE THREE oF Vs 
s15 PERILIZING WHATEVER PART OF THE COAST ARN. 
eit MIGHT REACH? 

a 


Farquhar Shears reached for a pen and in his own hand 
wrote the reply. 

WE AGREE FULLY AND ALL WILL BE DONE AS you 
sUGGEST. YOU BRIEF THE CHINESE, wR WILL DO so 


aLsO. DO YOU MIND IF WE SAY JOINTLY Gop BLESS 
you? 


Rapaki must have been waitin 


g at the other end of the 
teletype because the response came back in minutes, 


OF COURSE NOT MY POLISH GRANDFATHER WAS A 
DEVOUT CATHOLIC. | 


Gene had a few blessings of his own. He couldn’t under- 
stand why there had bee 


n no iurther attempts to intercept 
him. He assumed the Russians checked Al’s body. They'd 
known within forty-eight hours, long enough for the body 
to become free of plague, that he was not dead. For several 
days he’d drifted down the Yukon, warily checking out 
possible ambush sites. 

He was near Fort Yukon when he first noticed bits of 
Paper in the water. Next day he saw more and ignored 
them. That evening as he made camp, a light snowstorm 
Of paper fluttered to the river and its banks, Astonished, 
he hesitated to pick up one of the sheets, then used two 
sticks to hold it open. He read it carefully, then picked up 
the sheet and read it again, fingering the texture of the 
ee hen he crumbled the sheet in a ball and tossed iy 
ser ‘was not that he had weighed the probabilities and 
decided that the notice was a hoax. He was simply in- 
capable of judging whether the message was a trick or the 
truth. Reality no longer mattered. Unkempi, gaunt, a 
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stubble of beard on his face, stinking more than a fiz 

le 
doggedly making his way west, he was past rational think. 
ing. When he needed skills, canoeing or getting an en oi i 
eoing, his mind functioned effectively. The rest of < 
time, he daydreamed of Jan and Leila and his boys oy fiat 
paddled. 

He had been too much abused. 

Thus he came unhindered to Fort Yukon and there he 
made serviceable another aircraft. He chose an amphibian 
because he wasn’t sure he could fly the nine hundred oy 
more miles to Anadyr from Fort Yukon without stopping 
to refuel, and he knew it would not be safe to use any 
coastal airport. It took two days before he was satisfied 
with the engines and another. day fo mount a forty-five 
gallon oil drum in the cabin and store ten five-gallon cans 
as reserve fuel. 

He’d fly to the coast, and wait as long as necessary for 
low cloud. 

The view across the mountains was fabulous as he 
headed away from the river (that artery spelled danger) 
and hugged the mountain slopes. At the coast the weather 
was too clear to be safe . . . scattered cloud at about six 
thousand feet. A long, narrow lake beckoned several miles 
north. He landed without incident and hid the plane under 
willows which overhung the lake. The tail stuck out, so 
he cut branches, pulled the plane higher on shore, stuck 
the branches in the rudder and tailplane joints, and 
opened a can of corned beef. | 

His arrival on the coast had not gone unnoticed. 

Aboard USS John F. Kennedy, cruising the Bering Sea, 
the radar officer alerted the ship’s Combat Control Centre 
with one word. 

“Bogey.” 

It was about two hundred fifty miles northeast of the 
aircraft carrier at about two thousand feet on a west-south- 
west course. Three planes patrolling ahead of the carrier 
were vectored to intercept and six more were launched. 
They were not more than twenty minutes reaching the 
intercept point, but their onboard radar showed no bogey. 
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4 stopped short of the coast and landed. With the 

ene ha wind, the jets could patrol parallel to the coast 

evant cross it. Fying downwind of 4 Plague carrier 

hut eo the United States Navy several aircraft and 

uld Kennedy moved to a position upwind of the lost 

men. and made a holding pattern, launching aircraft 

boe™ to relieve the air patrols, 

regularly tO : Bates talked by satellite w; 

Captain Henry Bates talked by satellite with President 
Farnshaw. ; | 

“Yes, Mr. President, we appear to have found him, He 
was on course for the Russian mainland. Then he disap- 
peared off our radar screens before interceptors could 
reach it. He must have landed near the coast, 

“No, sir, if we go over the coast We run a serious risk. 
We are patrolling along the coast at medium altitudes If 
he takes off again, we’ll spot him at once, I am rigging two 
helicopters with hailers. We plan to fly along the coast at 
a low level trying to make Arnpri 
aircrait will drop more leaflets on the area. We are using 
high-level aircraft over 
photography to try to lo 

“Yes, Mr. President 
aircraft leaves the coa 
down immediately. 

“Thank you, Mr. President. By the way, sir, I intend 
to record the loud-hailer message myself. Eugene Arnprior 
Was a Classmate of mine at Annapolis. It might have an 
effect, ; 

“No, Mr. President, I do not wish to relinquish com- 
Mand even temporarily. I will keep you informed, sir,” 

Aerial photographs showed not a Sign of the aircraft 
Or its pilot, Nothing appeared on the radar screens except 
“le Coastline and the carrier’s own planes. The helicopters 
patrolled hour after hour, loudspeakers at the fullest 
volume, blaring out a message to the barren coast, 7 

“GENE, IT’S HANK! READ THE PRESIDENT’s MESSAGE! 
DON’T LEAVE THE COAST!” tei 

A blizzard of paper fell on the coast, its rivers and 
lakes, all bearing President Farnshaw’s message, 


» OUI Orders are 


quite clear. If any 
Sst heading for Ru 


ssia, it will be shot 
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There was no response. 

They waited two days. On the third morning, the jets 
were launched into low cloud and fog so thick they digg 
peared in seconds. Captain Bates was prowling the bridge 
early, waiting. As he expected, the word came an hous 
after dawn. 

“Radar to bridge. Bogey bearing zero niner zero. Al- 
titude one thousand feet. Course two six zero, Speed one 
six Zero.” 

As the radar reports continued, it was obvious Gene 
was clearing the coastal hills and heading for Russia. Ag 
jets thundered off the catapults, Captain Bates guessed 
Gene would drop back close to sea level for the last few 
hundred miles of his long journey. 

When the bogey cleared the coast, the captain said only 
two words. 

“Get him.” 

He feared it would be difficult. It turned out to be more 
than that. The big jet interceptors had trouble manoeuver- 
ing so close to the water in fog and rain. The first runs 
overshot and their pilots fired uselessly at a target too slow 
for them. After two more series of passes Gene began to 
realize from the jet turbulence he began hitting that he 
had become a target. He had plenty of fuel, so he pushed 
on power and began evasive action. That was another 
complication for Captain Bates. 

“Missiles,” he said. 

They flashed off the interceptors, their heat-sensing 
guidance units locked on the small aircraft’s engines, But 
they were built to trace a long curve through the sub- 
stratosphere at great speed, seeking fast bombers and 
fighters. They couldn’t adjust to the sharp turns and sud- 
den climbs of Gene’s aircraft. 

Then radar reported three interceptors had disappeared 
from the carrier’s radar screen. In the Combat Control 
Centre, men looked at each other with shock on their 
faces. They had not anticipated losing their precious jets. 
There could be only two reasons. The planes were flying 
too close to the water and touching a wing on water, which 
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need would be like hitting concret 
yi tneit SP the wake of Gene’s aircraft 
sal alive | 

pil0ts og next report to the bridge was electrifying, “Tf 

Ra es any closer he'll hit us. 
he ts Bates moved, too late, to take his command 
a! the way. Ten minutes after he gave the order a 

jden blur across the carrier's bow turned for an instant 
va tiny twin-engined aircraft, 
ar God,” murmured the Captain, “it’s Gene” 
Those weren't the last words he uttered, but they were 
close enough it didn’t matter, 

Within an hour, there wasn’t a living soul aboard 
uss John F. Kennedy, Its engines running, radar working, 
computers humming, the great Carrier drove on through 
the gentle swell of the Bering Sea. Three hours later the 
carrier rammed itself at twenty- i 
of rock on Alaska’s western shore. The 
most aircraft on the hangar deck, jarred 
cartier’s equipment, and piled all of it in tangled heaps 
against main bulkheads. Then its fuel exploded into a ball 
of fire which burned for days. 


After a while, Gene realized he was no longer being 
followed, but was only mildly curious where they’d gone, 
It had been a thrill to see that great flight deck loom up 
on his starboard side. Maybe the Americans on board 
wondered if he wanted to land. No, they must have known 
where he was going, that’s why the jets had attacked him, 
He was annoyed an American carrier would be hunting 
tor him, but he had so thoroughly dismissed the President’s 
Message, he didn’t even think of connecting the two. 

He was near Anadyr. That was his goal and he con- 
centrated on that. 

There was one more hurdle. As he neared the coast, 
another sudden bump told him there were other aircraft 
in the area and he began evasive action again. The result 
was the same. The Russians lost two planes and never saw 
him except on radar. He reached the coastline late morne 
ing, unsure whether he was north or south of Anadyr, The 
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©, or the plague 
and killing their 


shock tore loose 
free most of the 
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land was low and swampy, however, SO he was sure he 
was in the general area. Within a few minutes he was over 
water again and land was on his left. That located him. He 
had crossed the southerly peninsula which protected the 
gulf on which Anadyr stood. In about fifteen minutes 
there it was, an unprepossessing little town. A harbor, 
public buildings, little traffic, people on the streets. He 
swung inland, found the airport, ignored warning lights 
and what appeared to be anti-aircraft fire, and landed. He 
pushed open the side windows, taxied toward the contro] 
tower, and noticed people fleeing on foot and in cars. He 
watched disinterestedly as some of them began to stagger 
and fall. . 

“J made it,” he said aloud. “I made it.” 

As soon as Gene’s aircraft appeared on Kennedy’s radar 
screens, four people sat down at teletypes and discussed 
their plans for whatever area Eugene Arnprior reached, 
They’d have turned the Bering Sea into a boiling cauldron 
of nuclear explosions if they could be sure they’d destroy 
his aircraft. But they had no way of knowing exactly 
where he was. They had a rather good idea when Kennedy 
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stopped transmitting after a voice shouted, “The plague’s © 


on board,” but they didn’t know where he would go next 
and it took time for an intercontinental ballistic missile to 
reach its target. 

So they waited, the teletypes clattering occasionally to 
make sure of the connections. The worst had come and 
a segment of the world was going to have to be subjected 
to a devastatingly heavy attack by hydrogen bombs. 

Prompt action was the key. They agreed to loose their 
weapons in predetermined patterns immediately it was 
clear where Arnprior had landed. 

When an open line to Anadyr went dead with only a 
garbled half-sentence spoken at the other end, they knew. 
It was what they expected, considering the probable range 
of Arnprior’s aircraft and the geography of the region. 

Prime Minister Shears and President Farnshaw looked 
at each other and nodded simultaneously. | 


at=_~ ait _—. 
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etAIN AND UNITED STATES RECOMMEND IMME- 
“4 (IMPLEMENTATION OF PLAN ONE REPEAT ONE 
par. 


secretary Josef Rapaki responded in exactly one min- 
pte 


RUSSIA CONCURS REPEAT CONCURS 


premier Lung Won took a little longer. He responded 
in {WO minutes. 


CHINA CONCURS REPEAT CONCURS 


The British teletype immediately hammered out. , . 
ACTIVATE PLAN ONE REPEAT PLAN ONE AT 0100 
HOURS REPEAT 0100 HOURS GMT 


It went simultaneously to war rooms in Britain, Russia, 
and China. The Russians fired first from the Urals, then 
the Chinese, next the Americans in the Arctic Ocean, and 
finally the Americans and British in the north Pacific, 

All twenty-two missiles struck in predetermined zones 
of the Anadyr basin within three minutes. Thousands of 
square miles of marsh and swamp became a wasteland. 
Fugene Arnprior, the Russians he had. travelled so far to 
infect, the swamp’s wildlife, grasses, shrubs, and trees, all 
vanished in the rain of fire. Lakes vaporized, rivers dried 
up and their beds turned to glass, and fish vaporized with 
the land creatures. 

The very earth trembled. : 

The four nations’ leaders waited quietly, disturbed they 
had killed so many human beings, but determined to try 
to buy mankind’s ultimate survival. 

They succeeded. There were no further reports of the 
plague in Hastern Russia. When they were satisfied the 
plague had been stopped, each leader went on his nation’s 
television and told his people what had happened in the 
farthermost peninsulas of Russia. 

Prime Minister Shears told Eugene Arnprior’s story 
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He was a man tried beyond all reason 4 

the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. He had sonske 
revenge as had so many men before him. Fortunately, g 
change in leadership had come in Russia before the degj- 
sion had to be taken to destroy the plague there, otherwise 
unilateral action by Britain and United States might haye 
triggered a nuclear exchange almost as devastating in itg 
effects on mankind as the plague would have been, The 
four major nuclear powers had acted together to preserve 
mankind for a few more months, hopefully until a vaccine 
for a plague could be developed which would not only 
preserve the lives of those now living, but also make pos- 
sible the recolonization of United States. — 

~ He finished with a single sentence which was repeated 
endlessly in the months ahead wherever English was 
spoken, and translated into an hundred languages. 

“Mankind,” he said, “can hope again.” 

Mankind had reason for hope. 

Farnshaw, Shears, Rapaki and Lung Won met in Hawaii 
before Christmas and agreed on a major reduction in 
nuclear weapons. No one insisted on a full inspection 
system, but everyone 
While they were at it, they set up a new United Nations, 
where countries would be represented by population and 
there would be no veto on decisions. They also drew up 
tentative plans for repopulating what had been United 
States, agreeing that initial immigration would be by peo- 
ple who had longstanding traditions of democracy. Similar 
plans were laid for Canada and South America. 

Proudly, but recognizing the contributions of Russian, 
American and Chinese scientists, Prime Minister Shears 
announced the successful testing of a vaccine against the 
plague. As fast as it could be produced, in special plants 
to be built in Britain, several European countries, Russia, 
China, and Iran, the vaccine would be given in time to 
every man, woman and child. The four also agreed on 
major tariff reductions. The Japanese smiled cheerfully in 
agreement and went back home to produce even more 
industrial and consumer goods and to try to solve their 
population and pollution problems. The French attended 
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quite simply. 


) eo a oo 


felt it was reasonable to have one, | 
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_anferences, but decided to retain their force de frappe, 
he aa it was needed (obviously it Wasn't) but be. 
} jae ware French. * 
cause re were a few sour notes, The environmentalists 
eee outside the conference rooms, Protesting the 
~ elimination of seals and whales from the Bering 
ae and the wiping out of caribou herds in Alaska from 
-adjoactivity. President Farnshaw, ansSWering a question 
on television about the protests, said mildly that man was 
indigenous on earth, 
_ “We have a right to be here, 
survive. 

All in all, 1t was a stimulatin 
China had never been expansionist and was content to 
build its industrial and consumer base. Russia had turned 
inward and had enough to do to keep it occupied for a 
century Or two. Europe was far advanced On an exciting 


unification and was delighted to be rid of most of its 
burdensome armies. Americans and Canadi 


and we too have a right to 


& and exciting conference, 


dians who had 
survived in other parts of the world looked forward to 
returning home, in sac ir 


sadness at first, but with the challenge 
of building new nations. 

It was an exciting time to be alive. 

Long before that state of relative euphoria had de- 
scended on most of the world, however, some of the debrig 
from the nuclear destruction of the Anadyr basin had 
‘drifted down out of the atmosphere and settled on a lonely 
save in the Quebec woods where a wife lay with a brooch 
in her hand, a young man held a rifle, and a child cuddled 

4 wooden carving. eS | ‘2 
In time the rains washed ne ee dust dowa 
deep into the soil. | 
"Westin of aah a who had suffered much 
and had done more to serve mankind than he could ever 
have imagined, had come home again to be with those 
he loved, 
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